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ERRATUM 


I am indebted to Professor Barbara Ent- 
wisle of the Carolina Population Center for 
notifying me of an error in my article 
“Dependence, Distorted Development, and 
Fertility Trends in Noncore Nations: A 
Structural Analysis of Cross-National Data" 
(ASR, August 1988). South Korea was 
incorrectly coded zero instead of 24 (out of a 
possible 30) for its 1972 family planning 
program effort. This mistake made South 
Korea appear to be an extremely influential 
case with unusual scores on the independent 
variables. 

I used a secondary reference (Tsui and 
Bogue 1978) rather than the original (Mauldin 
and Berelson 1978) as my source. The family 
planning scores for North and South Korea 
were transposed in Tsui and Bogue (p. 53), 
and entered accordingly into my data set. 
There were no additional errors. The cor- 
rected results for the main equations from 
Table 2 (eqs. 1, 2, 5, 6) are presented below. 
The changes are not substantial. The eco- 


nomic growth effect is significant in only 2 of 
4 equations. The social insurance results are 
stronger (significant in all equations). Family 
planning change remains significant in each 
equation, although its. effect is reduced. All 
other findings—especially those for multina- 
tional penetration—are nearly identical to 
those in the original table. (No influential 
cases were found in these equations.) Conse- 
quently, the basic conclusions about penetra- 
tion and structural analysis still hold. 
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Corrected Results 


Table 2. Panel-Regression Analysis of Crude Birth Rate, 1984 (CBR84) and Logged Crude Birth Rate, 1984 
(LCBR84) on Multinational Corporate Penetration and Selected Control Variables (reported coefficients are 


betas) 
IA 

CBR84 
Lagged Dependent Variable Sirr 
GNP per capita, 1965* —.12 
Economic Growth, 1965—77 — .07 
Family Planning, 1972 — .16* 
Family Planning, 1982 — .18** 
Social Insurance History, 1967 12" 
School Enrollment, 1965 —.15* 
Child Death Rate, 1965 —.02 
Female Labor Force, 1965 —.02 
Multinational Penetration, 1967* .16** 
R? .89 
Adj. R? .87 
N 59 


* B is at least 1.5 times its standard error. 
** B 15 at least twice its standard error. 
* Logged to correct for skewness. 


vi 


2A 5A 6A 
LCBR84 CBR84 LCBR84 
53** 51% .54%* 
~.13* ~ .10 —.09 
— .12** — .08 — 1268 
—.20** —.16* —.20** 
—.15* ~ 17 —.12* 
— .09* - 2» — .08* 
—.13* —.16** — 14% 
— 03 
— .06 
15% ‚14** ‚12** 
92 90 92 
90 88 90 
59 62 62 
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THE THEORY OF THE STATE 
VERSUS THE STATE OF THEORY* 


EDWARD W. LEHMAN 
: New York University 


Metatheory makes sociopolitical analyses of "stability" and "crisis" more 


empirically and theoretically comprehensive. Multidimensional yet parsimonious 
presuppositions and models reside at the core of metatheory. Power and viability 


- are political sociology's pivotal presuppositional topics. A multidimensional view 


of power permits a more valid study of such issues as the interaction of capitalism 
and the state and the autonomy and transformative potential of the latter. 
Multidimensional analyses of viability encourage a tiered image of politics in 
which activity and passivity can coexist and the rejection of the binary 
interpretation of "stability" and "crisis." A model of the polity with a minimum of 
four tiers is presented. The state tier is modeled as a complex organization. An 
organizational, but “nonmanagerialist,” perspective opposes a monogoaled view 
of state effectiveness. Moreover, viability is understood as entailing not merely 
state effectiveness but the efficiency of participation and the legitimacy of 


institutions as well. 


To its good fortune, political sociology has 
always been relatively free of metatheoretical 
urges—that is, urges to classify the grounds 
of other people’s arguments rather than 
pursue substantive problems . . . [M]ay the 
good lord protect . . . political sociologists 
from wandering into the dead end of 
metatheory. 

— Theda Skocpol (1987, pp. 10; 11—12) 


.. . [W]hen we say “we do not know enough 
facts" to justify a given conclusion, we do not 
mean quantitatively that we cannot make a 
sufficient. number of verifiable statements 
about the phenomenon but rather that we are 
not in a position to make important statements 
which are logically required as premises for 
the conclusion. What facts are important is 
determined by the structure of the theoretical 
system. 

— Talcott Parsons (1937, p. 42) 


This paper defends political sociology's use 
of metatheory by arguing that the "right" me- 


* Direct all correspondence to Edward H. 


Lehman, Department of Sociology, New York 
University, 269 Mercer Street, New York, NY 
10003. 

I wish to acknowledge the helpful comments of 
Robert R. Alford, Bernard Barber, Kevin Doug- 
herty, Amitai Etzioni, Wolf V. Heydebrand, James 
M. Jasper, Ethna Lehman, Beth Stevens, Dennis 
H. Wrong, and two anonymous reviewers. 


tatheory broadens our view of "stability" and 
“crisis” in political life. Specifically, a multi- 
dimensional image of success and failure is of- 
fered in order to foster more theoretically com- 
prehensive and empirically open inquiries into 
how polities perform at different stages in their 
histories. I argue that all political systems, as 
they struggle to be viable or stumble into crises, 
face three sets of dilemmas that are, at least to 
some degree, potentially independent of one 
another: (1) their states' efforts to transcend the 
ineffective pursuit of goals; (2) the inefficien- 
cies encountered when political participation is 
mobilized; and (3) tendencies to doubt the le- 
gitimacy of the prevailing rules of the game. 

The essay is divided into two main parts. 
The first section discusses metatheory's princi- 
pal contributions and identifies its key compo- 
nents as presuppositions and models. The sec- 
ond section focuses on the presuppositions and 
models that are specific to political sociology. 
Power and viability, I argue, are this specialty's 
fundamental presuppositional questions. I dis- 
cuss the empirical and theoretical issues clari- 
fied by multidimensional analyses of each con- 
cept. The essay concludes by examining the 
models that arise from such analyses and how 
these enlarge our understanding of success and 
failure in political life. 


METATHEORY 


If political sociology aspires to be a social 
science (and not a variant of political 
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philosophy) it must offer "solidly grounded 
and analytically sharp understandings of 
causal regularities that underlie the histories 
of states, social structures, and transnational 
relations in the modern world” (Skocpol 
1985, p. 28). Yet, as Parsons noted more than 
half a century ago, arguments cannot be 
formulated or evidence marshalled without a 
metatheoretical context of relevance and 
plausibility. Facts do not exist outside of a 
metatheoretical framework, and sociologists 
proceed at their own peril if they pursue facts 
but fail to make their frameworks explicit 
(Parsons 1937, pp. 27—42). 

How does one select the “right” meta- 
theory? Locating a starting point is relatively 
noncontroversial since most sociologists 
vaguely agree on the boundaries within which 
acceptable analysis can proceed. Two polar 
positions exist: a vulgar idealism that holds 
that facts are merely the emanations of 
theories or ideologies; and various brands of 
positivism that postulate an unbreachable 
chasm between facts and theories, with the 
former having epistemological priority. E. P. 
Thompson's critique of Althusser's efforts to 
reduce all historical evidence to ideologically 
grounded theories is often presented as an 
exemplar of the successful demolition of 
vulgar idealism (Thompson 1978, pp. 
193—397). Rejection of the radical separation 
of the empirical and nonempirical is the 
bedrock postulate of a broad movement that 
contains such diverse names as Michael 
Polanyi, Thomas Kuhn, Gerald Holton, Imre 
Lakatos, and Paul Feyerabend. Perhaps the 
most suitable label for this diverse movement 
is "postpositivist" (for a concise overview, 
see Alexander 1982, pp. 18-35). 

An intellectually compelling metatheoret- 
ical position between vulgar idealism and 
positivism is more difficult to stake out. 
Hence, a definition of metatheory, an expli- 
cation of its differences from the rest of 
theory, and an assessment of its potential 
benefits is an appropriate next step. 

Metatheory is the branch of science that 
provides the criteria for shaping new argu- 
ments or hypotheses as well as for assessing 
the relevance of potential evidence. Lipset's 
(1963) use of differences in the core values of 
the four largest English-speaking democracies 
to account for variations in their political 
institutions is instructive here. He consciously 
adopts a metatheoretical position on the role 
of value analysis derived from the works of 
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Weber, Parsons, and Engels (Lipset 1963, 
pp. 530-31). This permits him to reformulate 
Parsons' pattern variables in such a way that 
crucial value patterns of the U.S., Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australia can be ranked 
on four dimensions: elitism-equalitarianism, 
ascription-achievement, particularism-univer- 
salism, and diffuseness-specificity. In turn, 
these ranks correspond to concrete differences 
in political life among these four nations. 
These results allow him to conclude that 
divergent values, despite the constraints of 
material conditions, help explain some of the 
political differences among four democratic 
nation-states, which otherwise share a broad 
cultural heritage. 

Good metatheory, therefore, is minimalist: 
sufficiently robust to allow one to generate 
appropriate criteria for analysis, yet restrained 
enough not to dictate what the facts are. Piven 
and Cloward's (1971) Regulating the Poor 
provides useful cautionary lessons on how 
metatheoretical assumptions can distort the 
mobilizing of evidence. Piven and Cloward's 
metatheoretical model assumes a narrow 
social control interpretation of public relief 
that portrays elite self-interest as the pivotal 
factor driving state action. But their book is 
not intended as a theoretical exercise. The 
authors are concerned with explaining the 
welfare explosion of the 1960s in the U.S., 
although they cover welfare history from the 
New Deal onward as well (and even discuss 
pre-20th century Great Britain). In the 
process, they skillfullv present an array of 
data on such diverse topics as elite uses of 
humanitarian or moralistic ideals, the poor's 
varying ability to sustain organized pressure 
on the state, the ideology and interests of the 
mass of nonpoor Americans, and the chang- 
ing capacities of federal and local authorities 
to balance the claims of elite, poor, and 
nonpoor constituents. Unfortunately, this rich 
evidence is framed by rigid metatheoretical 
assumptions that do not permit the testing of 
alternative hypotheses. Much of their data 
takes on the character of "anomalies" (in the 
Kuhnian sense) in the face of their one- 
dimensional, elite-interest, social control 
model. (For a fuller critique, see Muraskin 
1975.) 

Skocpol (1987) highlights one of meta- 
theory's biggest pitfalls. “Metatheoretical 
exercises," she says, "risk creating artificial 
ideal-typical categorizations that obscure rather 
than illuminate the more fruitful tendencies in 
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substantive theory and research" (1987, p. 
10). The specific object of her criticism is 
Alford and Friedland's Powers of Theory 
(1985). These authors summarize several 
hundred studies about the state in advanced 
capitalist societies. They argue that these 


studies can be most fruitfully understood апа. 


compared when they are classified into 
pluralist, managerialist, and class perspec- 
tives. The result, Skocpol argues, is to cast 
studies that are potentially multidimensional 
into a distorting one-dimensional mold. Al- 
ford and Friedland’s schema, she believes, 
“obscures that fact that the best work in 
political sociology has for many years 
focused” on more than one perspective at a 
time and been concerned with the interaction 


among different levels of analysis (Skocpol 


1987, p. 10). 

Granted then that metatheory has more to 
fear from its practitioners than from its critics. 
Nevertheless, the excesses of metatheory in 
no way negate the epistemological point that 
scientific facts exist only within the context of 
a theoretical framework—of which meta- 
theory is a key element. But what are the 
suitable metatheoretical components for polit- 
ical sociology? Before one can answer this 
question, one must agree what the key 
elements of metatheory are and what criteria 
one uses to judge the relative adequacy of 
potential frameworks. 


Elements of Metatheory: Presuppositions 
and Models 


Presuppositions and models, to my mind, 
form the heart of metatheory. Figure 1 is a 
diagram of Alexander’s (1982) continuum of 
scientific work. The continuum is bounded on 
the left by. the more general pole, beyond 
which lies the “metaphysical environment.” 
To the right is the more specific pole, which 
is just this side of the “empirical environ- 
ment.” Between these poles (as one moves 





Fig. 1. Alexander’s Continuum of Scientific Work and 
its Components 
Source: Alexander (1982, p. 3). 
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from left to right or the general to the 
specific) lie presuppositions, models, con- 
cepts, definitions, classifications, laws, prop- 
ositions, methodological assumptions, and 
observational statements. Each component is 
relatively autonomous but influenced by all 
the components on either side. The contin- 
uum is asymmetrical only in the sense that a 
left component has the potential (although 
probably never the complete ability) to 
subsume totally the ones to the right (as the 
general incorporates the specific), but not 
vice versa. 

All activities to the right of presuppositions 
and models deal with theory and research as 
they have been more traditionally conceived 
(see, for example, Merton 1968, pp. 139—71). 
Acceptable theoretical presuppositions are 
marked by generality and decisiveness (Alex 
ander 1982, pp. 37—39). Generality means 
that "all other scientific commitments can be 
understood as specifications, even while the 
latter maintain their analytical independence" 
(p. 37). Decisiveness dictates that presuppo- 
sitions “must have significant repercussions 
at every more specific level” and hence 
“must address fundamentally significant sci- 
entific problems” (p. 37). Models, for 
Alexander, consist of a logically ordered set 
of concepts that highlight the key features of 
the subject matter of a scientific discipline. In 
the realm of general sociology, the principal 
debate over models revolves around whether 
or not to treat society as a “system.” 


Criteria for Metatheory: Parsimony and 
Multidimensionality 

I have noted that metatheory should be 
minimalist. This criterion is but a special 
instance of Occam’s Razor—the principle of 
parsimony that holds that in doing scientific 
work one must always prefer the scheme that 
contains the fewest concepts and assump- 
tions—all else equal. On the other hand, 
Alexander (1982) argues that in the realm of 
metatheory, multidimensional presupposi- 
tions and models are preferred to one- 
dimensional ones. Alexander’s definition of 
multidimensionality is somewhat elusive, but 
close reading yields core features. First, and 
more generally, multidimensionality indicates 
an acceptance of the two-directional flow of 
scientific work. That is, authentic science 
moves both ways along the continuum 
between metaphysical and empirical environ- 
ments. One-directional approaches, in con- 
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trast, argue that science always: moves from 
the general to the concrete or that it moves 
from the concrete to the general. This is the 
sense in which vulgar idealism and positiv- 
ism, rejected previously, are one-dimensional, 
whereas postpositivism is multidimensional. 
Second, multidimensionality entails a prefer- 
ence for two or more parameters in the 
generation of metatheoretical frameworks and 
skepticism about presuppositions and models 
that elaborate only a single factor. Thus, for 
example, Alexander rejects both idealistic and 
materialistic presuppositions about social ac- 
tion in favor of multidimensional approaches 
that synthesize the two. Closer to our 
concerns, Lipset (1981, pp. 4—9) implicitly 
makes a similar choice when he argues that 
political sociology models should begin by 
rejecting the Marxian polarity of conflict or 
consensus in favor of a Tocquevillian ap- 
proach that sees political life as the interpen- 
etration of conflict and consensus. 
Parsimony and multidimensionality propel 
the would-be theorist in opposite directions. 
А single-minded zeal for parsimony, after all, 
inclines the analyst towards one-dimensional 
theorizing (at least, in terms of the second 
usage of multidimensionality). How does one 
reconcile the two mandates? In the final 
analysis, multidimensionality is a restraint on 
parsimony. The latter criterion plays a 
potentially pernicious role when used in 
splendid isolation in the realm of metatheory. 
The tendency to caricature the social world in 
the name of abstracting its underlying theoret- 
ical essence is irresistible for many. Metatheo- 
retical endeavors, notably in political sociol- 
ogy, gravitate toward bipolarities in which 
one pole is the antithesis of the other. The 
all-too-often result is political analyses that 
treat the world in black-or-white terms, often 
with apocalyptic overtones. The classical 
Marxist formulation of the ruling class’s total 
domination of the state is probably the best 
example of an unproductive one-directional 
approach (see Carnoy 1984, pp. 44—64). 
Neo-Marxists are only slightly less immune 
from one-dimensionalism, as their prefer- 
ences for such bipolarism as liberalism versus 
democracy and capital accumulation versus 
legitimacy attest. Nor is the predilection 
confined to Marxism. Much of the research 
on political culture, for example, tends to 
have a unidimensional bias insofar as it relies 
exclusively on a symbolic framework and 
ignores the role of structural and environmen- 
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tal factors in explaining political processes 
(see Lehman 1977, pp. 21—42). 
Multidimensional formulations are more 
likely to foster hypotheses capable of empiri- 
cal testing. Fred Block’s (1977) essay “The 
Ruling Class Does Not Rule” is an exemplar 
of multidimensional metatheorizing while 
remaining appreciative of its Marxist roots. 


. Capitalist rational self-interest is not presup- 


posed to determine state actions automati- 
cally. “The alternative framework being 
proposed . . .," Block (1977, pp. 7—8) says, 
"suggests that the capacity of capitalism to 
rationalize itself is the outcome of a conflict 
among three sets of agents—the capitalist 
class, the managers of the state apparatus, and 
the working class. Rationalization occurs 
‘behind the backs’ of each set of actors so that 
rationality cannot be seen as a function of the 
consciousness of one particular group." This 
framework opens the way for an authentically 
empirical political sociology that can ask 
"decisive" questions about the interactions of 
the state and other societal actors, as well as 
about the state's possible range of autonomy, 
while permitting the collection of facts with 
the potential to provide valid answers. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS AND MODELS 


Metatheory then consists of presuppositions 
and models. It constitutes a framework that 
permits the formulation and testing of “de- 
cisive" hypotheses. Presuppositions and mod- 
els are more scientific when they successfully 
balance the needs of parsimony and multidi- 
mensionality. Which presuppositions and 
models are most suitable for political sociol- 
ogy in the light of these criteria? 


Presuppositions 


Alexander (1982) posits two fundamental 
presuppositional questions for general sociol- 
ogy: action and order. What are these? Can 
they appropriately be adapted to political 
sociology? 

The question of action inquires about the 
definition of the most elementary form of 
social behavior. Armed with the criterion of 
multidimensionality, Alexander, following 
Parsons (1937), defines action as simulta- 
neously entailing the enactment of subjective 
intentions and the adaptation to an objective 
environment. Action thus becomes the capac- 
ity to pursue symbolically defined ends in the 
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context of material situations, which are also 
symbolically defined. A similar multidimen- 
sional view of action has recently been 
formulated by Giddens (1984), who treats it 
as conduct reflexively monitored by a human 
actor across time and space. I argue below 
that the power has the same presuppositional 
status for political sociology as action has for 
general sociology. 

A multidimensional approach to order, for 
Alexander, requires that social life be viewed 
as the result of both human negotiations as 
well as emergent sui generis structures. 
Giddens (1984) states the issue of order more 
graphically in his call to synthesize human 
agency and structure; "The constitution of 
agents and structures are not two indepen- 
dently given sets of phenomena, a dualism, 
but represent a duality. According to the 
notion of duality of structure, the structural 
properties of social systems are both medium 
and outcome of the practices they recursively 
organize" (Giddens 1984, p. 25). I show in a 
moment why I regard “viability” .as the 
presuppositional analog of order in the 
political sociological domain.! 

1. Power. The conferral of presupposi- 
tional status to the question of action is 
justifiable in general sociology. People's 
conduct makes a difference in the material 
and symbolic worlds in which they are 
situated. À satisfactory multidimensional ap- 
preciation of this difference as social action, 
therefore, seems to be essential for sociologi- 
cal inquiry. 

However, the problem of action is not 
decisive enough for political sociologists. We 


! The realm of presuppositions contains other 


. elements, of course. Ideology is perhaps the most 


important of these (Alexander 1982, рр. 39—44). 
Ideological presuppositions penetrate concrete ac- 
tivities in all sciences. The penetration is most 
explicit in analyses of social and political life, 
however. I do not deny the importance and 
inevitability of ideological elements in the conduct 
of political sociology. Yet, in the final analysis, 
my "ideology" is that the objective of all social 
scientists should be to restrict the impact of 
ideology as much as possible and to optimize the 
range of the cognitive, nonevaluative aspects of 
science. This position, coupled with the realization 
that we will never attain an ideological consensus 
comparable to the ones possible about power and 
viability, leads me to exclude detailed discussion 
of prospective ideological presuppositions in the 
current context. 
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too are concerned with the ability of social 
actors to have an impact in their surround- 
ings, but our focus is (or ought to be) more 
specific than people's capacities to pursue 
their symbolically defined intentions in sym- 
bolically defined situations. This is why 
political sociologists have been so enamored 
with the concept of power. The latter is an 
aspect of all action insofar as both are 
concerned with intentionality, i.e., with 
people’s ability to achieve goals. Yet political 
sociologists, in a sense, should hold power to 
a “higher standard” than they do action. And 
we should not equate the two. We tend to be 
interested in the ability to affect the implemen- 
tation of goals of broader social significance. 
Moreover, students of power (or at least those 
in the Weberian tradition) say that this 
concept (unlike action per se) denotes the 
probability of making others do what they 
would otherwise not do. Etzioni (1968, p. 
314) captures all this with the following 
definition: “Power is a capacity to overcome 
part or all of the resistance, to introduce 
changes in the face of opposition (this 
includes sustaining a course of action or 
preserving a status quo that would otherwise 
have been discontinued or altered)." (See also 
Weber [1924] 1968, pp. 212-99.) 

The multidimensional rendering of action is 
accomplished sufficiently by including both 
its idealistic and materialistic features. Power 
too must be defined subjectively and objec- 
tively. In addition, however, power's multidi- 
mensionality is more fully highlighted if its 
multiresource potential, its dual loci of 
resistance, its intermember апа political 
thrusts, and the despotic and infrastructural 
aspects of political power are included in the 
formulation. 

Those defining power with Weber's gen- 
eral framework find themselves including 
idealistic and material elements when they 
use such terms as "chance," "capacity," or 
"potential." Unless social scientists see 
power as a prospect for future change, they 
have to be satisfied with ex post facto 
analyses, that is, with the study of power as 
past dominations. Ego's power potential rests 
on the likelihood of being able to attain 
change in the future, even if alter has to be 
brought into line. This potential has two 
sources. These have been called potential for 
power versus power as a potential (Rose 
1967, p. 47), the objective versus symbolic 
bases of power (Etzioni 1968, pp. 338-42), 
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and possible power versus latent power 
(Wrong 1980, pp. 6-10). All three distinc- 
tions tell us the power comes from its wielder 
(ego) as well as from the subjects of 
commands (alters). Ego's own source of 
power is based on the control of resources. 
Ego's potential from alter is the symbolic 
basis for power. Alter is a source of power 
when ego is attributed the right or the ability 
to issue commands. In fact, power, like all 
social action, depends on both objective 
factors (resources at hand) and subjective 
definitions (symbolic attributions). 

This duality of power means that it can 
never be lodged in a single social niche. It 
flows simultaneously from beliefs, reputa- 
tions, resources, and social positions, but 
always differentially given the historical 
circumstances. Thus, the world is not auto- 
matically divided into power wielders and 
subjects of power. It is empirically possible 
for social actors to be both at the same time. 
Moreover, the duality of power dictates that 
power need not be a zero-sum game on a 
priori grounds. Power springs from diverse 
objective and subjective roots. These do not 
necessarily exist in fixed quantities. The 
amounts of each may increase, decrease, or 
remain constant in the course of power 
relations. Thus, simply because one actor 
gains more at one time does not inevitably 
determine that other actors have less. 

A multidimensional perspective is also 
essential even when one zeroes in on the 
resource bases of power. At least three 
analytically distinct types of resources exist, 
and each lends itself to a distinctive mode of 
domination (see Etzioni 1968, pp. 350-81, 
and Lehman 1977, pp. 47-48). Utilitarian 
resources are material rewards such as good 
services, property, and income. This type of 
resource is most congruent with domination 
through inducement. Ego gets alters to 
comply in exchange for the prospect of 
positive changes in their external situations. 
Coercive resources are material objects capa- 
ble of doing violence to alters' bodies or 
psyches. Coercive resources are used most 
effectively when constraint is the desired 
mode of domination. The aim here is to add 
disadvantages to alters' external situation in 
order to constrict their options in an encounter 
with ego. Normative resources are malleable 
symbols rather than material rewards or 
physical threats. They are especially effective 
for domination via persuasion, which is the 
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gaining of compliance through the change of 
alters' interior dispositions rather than their 
external conditions. | 

The acceptance of a plurality of resources 
enhances the empirical study of politics in 
two ways. First, it prevents us from equating 
power with violence. Power can derive from 
the manipulation of at least three kinds of 
assets, of which the coercive is but one type. 
Nor should coercive resources, defined as the 
means of violence, be confused with coer- 
cion, seen as the potential for overcoming 
resistance. The latter is an integral part of a 
multidimensional definition of power, the 
former is not. Second, the recognition of 
multiple resource bases suggests not all 
exercises of power are equally alienating. All 
else equal, normative resources are the least, 
coercive are the most, and utilitarian are 
somewhere in between. Consequently, not all 
power fosters the same kind of compliance or 
the same opposition. 

Giddens (1984, 1985) offers an alternative 
classification of resources, which in its own 
way makes a distinctive contribution to the 
multidimensional definition of power. He 
distinguishes between allocative resources, or 
control over material objects, and authorita- 
tive resources, or control over human beings. 
In contrast to the normative-utilitarian- 
coercive classification, Giddens' categories 
ask us to inquire about the principal sites of 
resistance. Some power wielders focus primar- 
ily on the monitoring, control, and processing 
of people. The focus for others is the control 
and processing of standardized inanimate 
objects exemplified by industrial production. 
Marxists, Giddens argues, collapse the former 
into the latter and treat political power as a 
derivative of class. Giddens' multidimen- 
sional use of allocative and authoritative 
resources permits the questions of the relation 
of class and politics, and, ultimately, the 
autonomy of the state, to remain open and 
capable of unbiased empirical study. 

But what kinds of changes do power 
wielders intend to introduce? This capacity 
can take two directions: as intermember 
power or as political power. Power's inter- 
member dimension focuses on the pursuit of 
members' particular goals. Analysis centers 
on the members of a system and their 
competition over scarce resources. Yet this 
competition does not exhaust the topic of 
power's intentionality. At times, power is 
exercised for collective purposes (and only 
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secondarily, if at all, to enhance the privileges 
of particular members). This capacity is not 
mindless; systemic change is more than. the 
unintended backwash of intermember strug- 
gles., Some potential to set, pursue, and 
implement collective goals exists in all 
groups. Its generic name is systemic power, 
but it is most commonly manifested on the 
societal level, where it is called political 
power. A hallmark of advanced societies is 
the structural separation of political power 
from intermember power (see Lehman 1977). 
Intermember power reminds us of the imme- 
morial struggle for scarce resources and 
privilege that have marked all human socie- 
ties. The concept of political power raises the 
empirical possibility of specialized agencies 
with the capability to penetrate the network of 
intermember power and change the society. 
This multidimensional conceptualization, 
which sees power as potentially both inter- 
member and political, gives the notion of 
collective goals theoretical legitimacy and 
makes societal transformation an authentic 
empirical prospect. 

Yet political power itself is more fully 
understood in a multidimensional framework. 
It has despotic as well as infrastructural 
aspects (Mann 1984, 1986). The despotic 
dimension makes us question the degree to 
which one actor (individual or collective) is 
empowered with ultimate responsibility with- 
out the need for extensive institutionalized 
negotiations. Premodern empires, such as 
Rome and China, as well as 20th-century 
totalitarian regimes, such as Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union, are instances of high 
despotic power. Today's capitalist democra- 
cies, on the other hand, tend to be lower in 
this regard. In contrast, the latter's infrastruc- 
tural power is relatively high. This dimension 
refers to political authorities’ ability to 
penetrate civil society. Such penetration 
entails both scope and intensity. All modern 
bureaucratic states (democratic and nondemo- 
cratic alike) have steadily increased the 
number of domains they are involved in, as 
well as how deeply they reach into most of 
these. 

Despotic and infrastructural powers have 
not coincided neatly throughout history, 
however. In our own time totalitarian regimes 
and democratic ones have tried alternate 
routes to societal transformation: the former 
have “traded off some loss of infrastructural 
penetration for high despotic powers . . ." 
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(Mann 1984, p. 191); democratic regimes 
have relied on infrastructural strategies in lieu 
of despotic control. Thus, a multidimensional 
rendering of political power helps us to 
recognize that the modern state's pursuit of 
societal transformation is not a unitary 
process. Moreover, it suggests that mobiliza- 
tion for a more decent society is not 
inevitably the “road to serfdom.” 

In sum, the use of multidimensional 
presuppositions regarding power paves the 
way for the formulation and valid investiga- 
tion of pivotal political hypotheses. Specifi- 
cally, at least eight key questions become 
empirical concerns rather than matters of ex 
cathedra theoretical assertions. They are: (1) 
Are actors in a social situation always divided 
into power wielders and subjects or can they, 
under certain circumstances, be both simulta- 
neously? (2) When are power relations 
zero-sum games and when are they not? (3) 
Under what circumstances is the power being 
exercised coextensive with the use or threat of 
violence and when do other power bases 
become important? (4) What factors account 
for the varying relationship between power 
and alienation? (5) What are the historical 
relationships between the rise of capitalism 
and the development of the modern state? (6) 
In which situations are state agencies capable 
of performing as autonomous actors pursuing 
their own agenda and when is the state more 
likely to act primarily as the instrument of 
powerful elites? (7) What state actions foster 
significant societal transformation and what 
elements impeded such developments? ($8) 
When does the pursuit of societal transforma- 
tion weaken democratic institutions and when 
does it strengthen them? 

2. Viability. The problem of order in 
general sociology, I previously noted, asks 
about what Giddens (1984) has called the 
duality of structure. As with the notion of 
action, order per se lacks the specificity to 
provide a presuppositional focus for political 
sociologists. Our specialty deals with its 
particular question of agency and structure 
under the rubric of "political stability." I 
have argued that the quest for multidimension- 
ality mandates a focus on consensus and 
conflict (Lipset 1981, pp. 4-9). Yet the 
volumes of quantitative, historical, and spec- 
ulative work on the topic cannot obscure the 
pervasive murkiness in the basic definition of 
stability. Lipset's opening paragraph to chap- 
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ter 3 of Political Man manages to capture 
most of the conceptual problems. He says: 


The stability of any given democracy depends 
not only on economic development but also 
upon the effectiveness and the legitimacy of its 
political system. Effectiveness means actual 
performance, the extent to which the system 
satisfies the basic functions of government as 
most of the population and such powerful groups 
within it as big business or the armed forces see 
them. Legitimacy involves the capacity of the 
system to engender and maintain the belief that 
the existing political institutions are the most 
appropriate ones for the society. The extent to 
which contemporary democratic political sys- 
tems are legitimate depends in large measure 
upon the ways in which the key issues which 
have historically divided the society have been 
resolved (Lipset 1981, p. 64). 


To begin with, this quotation illustrates the 
tendency in much of the literature to conflate 
the question of "stability" with the issue of 
functioning democracy. What should be an 
empirical question—how democratic prac- 
tices interact with political "stability" —is 
lumped into a single conceptual construct, 
“democratic political stability," thus closing 
the door for authentic explanatory analysis of 
the issue. Lipset further complicates matters 
since his quotation suggests that economic 
development, effectiveness, and legitimacy 
are either determinants of political "stability" 
or. dimensions of that concept. In fact, it turns 
out to be a little of both. Careful reading of 
this chapter and the preceding one (on 
economic growth and democracy) demon- 
strates that Lipset regards economic growth as 
a causal factor, whereas effectiveness and 
legitimacy are his key ingredients of "stabil- 
ity." The problem does not end here. I am 
going to argue that this formulation omits at 
least one important aspect of a fully multidi- 
mensional description of stability. 

Finally, the entire notion of stability carries 
needless ideological baggage. I prefer the 
term viability to the more often used stability 
because it is less burdened by connotations of 
rigidity and resistance to change. Viability is 
also preferable to the Marxian concept of 
crisis, which is the obverse of stability but 
which shares its penchant for murky defini- 
tion. A truly successful political system is 
more than one which is stable or avoids 
crises. It aims beyond maintaining or over- 
throwing the existing contours of state 
institutions. Rather, a viable political system 
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is one that can adapt and transform itself and 
the entire society in the face of potentially 
contradictory constraints. | 
Although the question of viability shares 
with the issue of order the problematic of 
reconciling agency and structure, it removes 
the question from a generic concern with all 
forms of social life. Instead, it zeroes in on 
the interaction of political and societal 
factors. (See especially Etzioni 1968, pp. 


60-93.) On this level of analysis, the simple ` 
duality of agency and structure proves . 


inadequate. Agency and structure each have 
two faces. In the political-societal realm, they 
both have been analyzed in terms of a pair of 
subdimensions: (1) from the point of view of 
the parts that make up an overall system (i.e., 
its units and subunits), including their actions 
and interactions; and (2) from the perspective 
of the overall system either as a governor of 
its internal and external environments or as a 
"context" or “totality” that constrains its 
units and subunits. 

Some approaches that stress agency focus 
on interventions by units and subunits and 
ignore the guidance potentials or even reality 
of a supraunit actor. Those who impute 
ultimate transformative capacity to entities 
such as revolutionary political movements 
employ this perspective (see, for example, 
Selznick 1960). Those who feel that the 
student movement of the 1960s was decisive 
in American history also operate within such 
a unit-level agency perspective. (For a 
concise overview, see Hamilton and Wright 
1986, pp. 3-11.) 

Approaches that posit agency in the larger 
system tend to stress a supraunit actor who 
calls the tune. Many in this camp adopt what 
Gamson (1968) has labeled a “social control 
perspective." Etzioni (1968, p. 68) calls this 
approach "voluntaristic" and says that it 
"focuses on a societal actor who, in principle, 
is able to remold his world at will. Limita- 
tions on his freedom are recognized but these 
are viewed as abnormalities . . .. Most 
voluntaristic theories are a-structural" (Et- 
zioni 1968, p. 68). Applications of rational- 
choice theory, game theory, and cybernetics 
to societal and international problems often 
assume such a supraunit voluntaristic ap- 
proach. 

When the condition of a polity or society is 
accounted for solely in terms of the interac- 
tion among its parts, the full potential of an 
analysis is rarely achieved. Structure becomes 
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exclusively a matter of part-to-part linkages, 
and little or no attention is given to 
whole-part relationships. Variants of Marx- 
ism that stress class conflict to the exclusion 
of total-system factors use this approach. 
Veto-group explanations of democratic poli- 
tics provide another set of examples. One 
might call these fragmented structural ap- 
proaches. 

A collectivistic structural approach is often 
invoked to compensate for the reductionist 
tendencies of fragmented analyses. The col- 
lectivistic approach assumes "the units under 
study hang together and are tied to each other 
with powerful bonds. The resulting entity has 
a ‘structure,’ or ‘character,’ or provides a 
‘gestalt’ or a ‘context’. . .” (Etzioni 1968, р. 
65). Theories of this kind are often fond of 
biological analogies, even while proclaiming 
the distinctiveness of social facts. Change is 
possible, and even likely, but a collectivistic 
structural approach makes it a “mindless” 
process by omitting effective agency from all 
levels of the system. 

In sum, the problem of viability includes a 
vision of the interpenetration of conflict and 
consensus while centering on the reconcilia- 
tion of two aspects of agency—unit and 
supraunit voluntarism—and two dimensions 
of structure —the fragmented and the collec- 
tivistic. Compared to the problem of order, 
the issue of viability is a more specific 
political question. In the modern world, for 
example, the ability to combine previously 
disparate. subunits and units into larger 
supraunits, as well as to guide the new 
entities towards collective purposes, are key 
features of relative viability. 

Moreover, treatment of viability touches on 
how power is regarded (analogous to how 
decisions about social order are influenced by 
but remain distinct from presuppositions 
about social action. See Alexander 1982, pp. 
64—112). “Power,” Giddens notes, “is one of 
several primary concepts of social science, all 
clustered around the relations of action and 
structure. Power is the means of getting 
things done and, as such, directly implied in 
human action” (1984, p. 283). In other 
words, political presuppositions that attempt 
to synthesize agency and structure inevitably 
draw on power to bridge activism and 
passivity. One-dimensional assumptions about 
power tend to foster one-dimensional thinking 
about viability. However, the exact nature of 
unidimensionalism is not easy to predict. 
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Idealistic formulations about power, when 
focused on the knowledge and intentions of 
the power wielder, may encourage a supraunit 
voluntaristic conception of viability. Con- 
versely, when idealism is expressed in terms 
of the shaping of power by the patterns of 
culture, the tendency may be to overempha- 
size a more passive, collectivistic structural 
view of viability. Similarly, when a material- 
ist view focuses on a power wielder's 
command of resources (as in Mao's aphorism 
equating guns with power), the analysis is 
likely to adhere to a unit-level voluntaristic 
version of viability that says particular actors 
with superior resources always get their way. 
Yet when materialism concentrates on the 
distribution of tangible assets throughout a 
system, a fragmented structural outlook tends 
to be more common because concern shifts 
to the presence of interunit constraints on 
agency. 

The interaction between presuppositions is 
not one-way. Multidimensional thinking about 
viability encourages a multidimensional ap- 
proach to power. An appreciation of the 
dialectics of agency and structure helps 
sharpen the eight empirical questions, which I 
noted above spring from power's multidimen- 
sionality. It also encourages a more imagina- 
tive selection of research agendas and sites. 
The growing, albeit implicit, acceptance of 
multidimensionalism during the past two 
decades is one factor behind the recent rich 
harvest of historical studies of the state. 

The principal contributions of the multidi- 
mensional conception of viability to political 
sociology lies elsewhere, however. The 
multitiered image of political life is especially 
critical. A second important contribution is 
the recognition of the flawed multidimen- 
sionalism embedded in Lipset's formula for 
viability (or "stability" as he calls it) as 
entailing only effectiveness and legitimacy. A 
fuller understanding of each of these contribu- 
tions brings us logically to the next compo- 
nent of metatheory: models. | 

We have seen that a synthesis of four 
approaches to viability tells us that political 
life must be thought of as having several 
levels —i.e., supraunit, unit, and subunit 
rather than being strictly horizontal or just 
two-tiered (as in such formulas as state versus 
society, public versus private, the autonomy 
of the state versus the relations of produc- 
tion). The multilevel imagery means the 
political sociologists do not have to choose 
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between active agency or structural constraint 
to capture a particular historical moment. A 
polity can be active and passive simulta- 
neously. These contradictory tendencies oc- 
cur in the same overall space and time 
because the system is vertically as well as 
horizontally variegated. Various modes of 
activity and passivity are distributed differen- 
tially throughout the polity. Consequently, 
the empirical question shifts from “Is Politi- 
cal System X active or passive at Time Y?" to. 
"Where are the pockets of activism in the 
polity at this time, where is resistance likely 
to be lodged, and what are the implications 
for societal transformation?" This is as far as 
multidimensional presuppositions take us, 
however. The more concrete features of 
multitiered view of political life requires us to 
inquire about appropriate political models. 

Before taking this step, consideration of an 
additional implication of a multidimensional 
approach to viability is in order since it too 
encourages model development. Once we 
visualize the reconciliation of agency and 
structure as empirically and conceptually 
intricate, doubts arise about the adequacy of 
Lipset’s binary definition of viability. Effec- 
tiveness, defined as system authorities’ (most 
likely, the state’s) capacity to pursue collec- 
tive goals successively, certainly introduces 
activism into the analysis. Legitimacy appar- 
ently represents a more passive element in the 
equation. _ 

Unfortunately, Lipset's definition of legiti- 
macy (see above— indeed his usage through- 
out Political Man, notably the second and 
third chapters) leaves much to be desired. 
Two strands pervade his treatment. The 
dominant, and more appropriate, one has 
Weberian roots (see Weber [1924] 1968, pp. 
212-99). In this light, legitimacy is part of a 
society's political culture and points, not to 
the networks of relations produced and 
reproduced by political actors, but to the 
beliefs, values, and sentiments they use to 
orient themselves to political events. Political 
culture includes both "rules of the game" and 
political legitimations (Lehman 1977, pp. 
21—42).. Political authorities and potential 
partisans must know how the game is played, 
but viability is enhanced when they regard the 
rules as legitimate, that is, if they believe the 
rules are integrated, plausible, and morally 
appropriate (see Berger and Luckmann 1966, 
pp. 47-123). 

The other use makes legitimacy part of the 
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political system rather than the political 
culture. In this mode, legitimacy concerns 
"upward" participation processes in a polity, 
in contrast to the "downward" control 
processes associated with effectiveness (see 
Gamson 1968). Legitimacy here is more or 
less equated with political confidence. The 
latter is accorded separate analytical status by 
many writers, including Lipset in other 
contexts (see, for example, Easton 1965; 
Lehman 1985; Lipset and Schneider 1983; 
and Parsons 1967). Confidence refers to 
general endorsements of specific political 
authorities, particularly the national execu- 
tive. Together with “demands” (i.e., petition- 
ing authorities to enact certain policies), 
confidence is conceptualized as the principal 
channel through which lower, normally more 
passive, levels of the polity exert influence on 
the higher, more active ones. 

Multidimensional analysis of viability is 
enhanced when confidence and legitimacy are 
defined separately and the latter is confined to 
the realm of political culture. More is at stake 
than theoretical hairsplitting. In the 1970s, 
several neo-Marxist writers took up Lipset's 
dichotomized approach to viability under the 
rubric of capital accumulation versus legiti- 
macy (see Habermas 1975; O'Connor 1973; 
and Wolfe 1977). The results were diagnoses 
of an imminent "legitimation crisis" for 
democratic capitalist states. À principal defect 
in these works lies on the presuppositional 
level. The failure to distinguish the analytic, 
and, hence, possible empirical, separation of 
confidence and legitimacy led these writers to 
conflate distrust of incumbents (the “confi- 
dence gap”) with loss cf faith in the system (a 
“legitimation crisis”). In fact, a rise in the 
former has so far had little effect on the latter 
(see Lehman 1987). A potentially powerful 
tool for political analysis was reduced to an 
empty slogan. 


Models 


Does a model for political sociological 
analysis suggest itself іп light of this 
discussion of power and viability? I believe 
the outlines of particular models are readily 
available, although a final overall model is 
not yet at hand. A comprehensive model 


‘ultimately must contain both multilevel and 


organizational features. The former reminds 
us to include structural elements, the latter 
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makes us recall the issues of agency and the 
multidimensional ramifications of power. 

1. Multiple leveis. The use of multilevel 
imagery does not mean that society "deter- 
mines" political life, although society is seen 
as a supraunit that contains many smaller 
units such as the political system. Society, 
therefore, does limit the forms that political 
institutions can take. But the latter may also 
shape society. Indeed, Giddens (1985) argues 
that the state, via its capacity to create 
defensible borders and provide internal peace, 
actually brought "society" as we know it into 
existence and not vice versa. 

A multilevel imagery also clarifies the 
relationship of the political system and the 
state. The political system—or polity —is 
society’s overall system of political power, 
including both "upward" participation mech- 
anisms that seek to convert intermember 
power into political power and "downward" 
control mechanisms through which authorities 
use political power to dominate intermember 
power. The state is only one part of the 
polity, although it can be visualized as its 
“highest” and “most encompassing" level. In 
fact, this model of the polity contains four 
intrasocietal levels of participation and con- 
trol: public, organization, party, and state. 
They form a hierarchy with the public at the 
"bottom" and the state (as I have said) at the 
"top." Political life is portrayed more fully 
when this multilevel model of politics is 
invoked. Conversely, the more a researcher 
concentrates on a single level, the greater the 
risks of one-dimensional analysis. Indeed, 
each level in the past has been associated with 
its own distinctive research tradition, e.g., 
voting and public opinion, interest group 
politics, political parties, and government and 
public administration. 

As one moves from the public to organiza- 
tion to party to state levels, formalization, 
consciousness, and capacity for action in- 
crease, while size decreases. The public level 
is described by Richard Hamilton (1972, pp. 
49--63) in terms of a “theory of group-based 
politics.” It is the tier of the general 
population. Voting studies and opinion sur- 
veys employing explanatory variables taken 
from social stratification are often used in 
analyzing it. However, the explanatory lan- 
guage is not simply class—or occupation- 
ally — inspired, but ought to take into account 
a "wide range of local, regional, familial, 
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ethnic, or religious traditions" (Hamilton 
1972, p. 62). 

The greater web of affiliations spun by 
voluntary associations, the greater the pub- 
lic's cohesion. Voluntary associations are part 
of the organization tier. Yet insofar as their 
roles are expressive (as in the case of lodges, 
fraternal orders, churches), they are not the 
decisive units on this level. Interest groups, 
that is, organizations deliberately using signif- 
icant portions of their assets to exert political 
influence, are the pivotal forces. Examples 
include not only the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Common Cause, the NAACP, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
the Right to Life, but most big business 
corporations and labor unions. Of course, the 
distinction between voluntary association and 
interest groups is an analytical one. Many 
concrete organizations are mixtures of the 
two. 

The modern mass political party is at the 
interface of the state and the public and 
organizational levels. Several kinds of politi- 
cal units use the label of "party," Some 
groups calling themselves parties are really 
organization-level actors and do not engage in 
electoral politics (such as the Black Panther 
Party in the 1960s). Some parties are elite 
agencies of polities (the Communist Party in 
the Soviet Union, ruling cliques on one-party 
states in developing nations). Others. are 
revolutionary groups and are not interested in 
garnering votes. Still other entities represent 
elite elements in societies where the franchise 
is circumscribed (the Whigs and Tories in 
England before the Reform Acts of the 19th 
century). None of these, strictly speaking, is a 
party in the sense of the mass political party 
in multiparty democracies. Only this last type 
falls unequivocally on the third level of the 
polity. mM 

The fourth tier of the polity is the state. It 
too can be thought of in multilevel terms. 
That is, the state can be fruitfully conceived 
of as a supraunit that encompasses more 
particular units (for example, the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches). Moreover, 
I suggest below that in the analysis of the . 
modern state both the supraunit and its units 
are productively treated as complex organiza- 
tions. : 

This four-level description of the polity is 
not intended to be a "closed" model. No 
intrinsic barriers exist to the addition of more 
tiers. Transnational levels culminating in a 
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global state-system are not precluded. “Nation- 
states only exist in systemic relations with 
other nation-states,” according to Giddens. 
“The internal administrative coordination of 
nation-states from their beginnings depends 
on reflexively monitored conditions of an 
international nature. ‘International relations’ 
is coeval with the origins of nation-states” 
(Giddens 1985, p. 4). Thus, although the 
modern state continues to be the hub of 
agency in the study of politics, comprehen- 
sive analysis requires that “larger systems” 
be considered as well. At the very least these 
“exogenous” components constrict and chan- 
nel a state’s options; at most, in the future, 
they may be the sites for transnational 
“communities” and guidance. 

But what precisely is “the state?” Max 
Weber's definition of the state as the social 
agency that successfully claims a monopoly 
of the legitimate means of violence over a 
given territory serves as the basis for most 
contemporary uses of the term (Weber [1924] 
1968, pp. 56, 65). The following definition 
incorporates modifications suggested by Birn- 
baum (1980), Giddens (1985), Mann (1984), 
Skowronek (1982, pp. 19—23), and Runciman 
(1969, pp. 35—42). The key point is that each 
of six items in the definition is regarded as a 
variable. Therefore, the question becomes not 
whether a particular collectivity is or is not a 
state, but the degree to which different 
collectivities meet the criteria of statehood at 
any given time. Statehood, in other words, is 
& multidimensional variable containing the 
following six criteria: 

(a) Existence of specialized personnel and 

agencies. 

(b) Centralized coherence among these agen- 
с1е8. 

(с) Administrative reach over territorially demar- 
cated areas. 

(d) The territory's population is imbued with a 
national identity that leads it to attribute to 
these agencies the moral (i.e., legitimate) 
right to wield political power. 

(e) Monopoly of the ability to set, pursue, and 
implement collective goals. 

(f) Monopoly of the means of violence. 


In this formulation, the distinction between 
polity and state is especially critical. Polity 


. and state are never synonymous. À political 


system's potential for self-sufficiency (and, 
hence, its prospects for viability) depends to a 
considerable extent on how closely its state 
meets the six criteria. Yet many participants 
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in these processes (particularly those who 
deal with the last four criteria) are not part of 
the official state apparatus. The layered 
notion of polity permits one to designate 
actors and their actions as "political" even 
though they are not state officials. 

The distinction has two immediate benefits. 
First, we are alerted to the fact that an orga- 
nizational analvsis of the state—regardless of 
how multidimensional (see below) —never ex- 
hausts the subject matter of political sociol- 
ogy. Second, it calls our attention to the ex- 
panding "gray zone" that has grown up 
between the state and the rest of the polity. 
This emerging sector contains actors variously 
labeled “quasipublic,” “semigovernmental,” 
and the “quasipolity.” At the core of this zone 
are agencies with some formal link to the state 
and who regulate or administer a public ben- 
efit, but remain legally outside the state’s of- 
ficial perimeter. Great Britain’s BBC and the 
U.S.’s Security and Exchange Commission are 
often cited examples. The number of such agen- 
cies has been increasing as authorities seek to 
escape the alleged costs and inefficiencies of 
democratic political bargaining. Moreover, in 
advanced capitalist polities the large corpora- 
tion’s role as employer and generator of soci- 
etal wealth blurs the state-polity boundary still 
further. Hence, big business also plays a part 
within this “gray zone” (see Poggi 1978, pp. 
127-32). 

Once we see the state as a variable and the 
polity as larger than the state, tbe need 
disappears to locate "semipublic" actors as 
either unequivocally inside or outside state 
boundaries. Rather, the expanding gray zone 
can be treated as a common feature of most 
modern democratic systems and its causes 
and consequences as matters for empirical 
inquiry free of distracting definitional dis- 
putes. 

2. Organizational features. Some collectiv- 
ities are more likely to meet the criteria of 
statehood than others. A model of the 
political system becomes more general and 
decisive, and our picture of the state more 
complete, when the latter is analyzed as a 
complex organization. This concept refers to 
a social unit deliberately constructed and 
reconstructed for the pursuit of specific goals 
(Parsons 1960; Etzioni 1975). 

The treatment of states as complex organi- 
zations is not so commonsensical as it may 
seem at first glance. After all, human 
groupings are ranged on a continuum from 
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those at one end, marked by deliberate 
creation, conscious planning, structuring and 
restructuring, and routine change of personnel 
through recruitment, dismissal, promotion, 
demotion, and transfer, all the way to the 
other end, where social units possess none of 
these traits. Social scientists have historically 
dichotomized this continuum into "such 
established classifications as primary and 
secondary groups, in-group and out-group, 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, formal and 
informal group, etc.” (Merton: 1968, p. 371). 
A recognition of the modern state's unequiv- 
ocal Gesellschaft features sharpened aware- 
ness of its distinctiveness from the more 
"spontaneous," localized, communal, and 
even associational units that fall under its 
aegis. Moreover, it reminds us that the 
concepts of "state" and "political system" 
are not coextensive and that although the 
latter entity is more inclusive, the former is 
more thoroughly bureaucratic. The image of 
the state as a bureaucratic overlayer strug- 
gling to coordinate the myriad other bureau- 
cratic and nonbureaucratic actors across the 
territory it seeks to control illuminates four 
key issues in contemporary political analysis: 
(1) the state is both a supraorganization and 
an organization; (2) organizational analyses of 
states assume a potential for autonomy; (3) 
the state, like all organizations, is not 
unequivocally effective or ineffective; and (4) 
neither the success of a state nor its polity 
rests on effectiveness alone. 

a. Supraorganization and organization. The 
state is a supraorganization to the degree that 
most other organizations in a society are parts 
of its context. Thus many other bureaucracies 
(including businesses, schools, hospitals, 
labor unions, and so forth) fall under this 
supraorganization’s administrative reach, al- 
though it is possible that they retain some 
autonomy. Perhaps more critically (as I have 
noted previously), the state is defined as a 
supraorganization in relation to its particular 
branches. The relationship of the American 
state to its executive, legislative, and judicial 
components, for example, is supraunit-unit 
(1.е., whole/part) interaction. 

The state as a supraorganization always 
contains more than one branch. It is never 
correct to equate the state with the national 
executive, regardless the latter’s power. 
Ralph Miliband (1969, pp. 49—53) argues that 
the typical state has six branches: the national 
executive, the administrative branch, the 
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military and police, the judiciary, subcentral 
government, and the national parliament. 
This list is a useful antidote to the conflating 
of state and national executive, but it is not 
logically exhaustive nor does it tell us how 
these six branches are linked to constitute a 
supraorganization. The state may contain 
other elements, such as “the .Party” in 
dictatorships. Moreover, the “character” of a 
state derives less from the elements taken 
singly than from the network of relations 
among them. Merely knowing which ele- 
ments are present tells us little about the form 
of the supraorganization. States range from 
monocratically organized entities, in which 
one of the parts (usually the national 
executive, but sometimes others such as the 
military) is decisive in shaping the supraorga- 
nization, all the way to a “state feudalism,” 
in which the branches are only loosely 
coordinated. 

On the other hand, the state is also one 
organization among other organizations. Cer- 
tainly it possesses most of the key traits 
normally associated with a complex organiza- 
tion (e.g., formal rules, a systematic division 
of labor, offices, hierarchy). Moreover, there 


. are times when the interaction of the state and 


other societal actors is rendered satisfactorily 
in organization-to-organization terms rather 
than as supraorganization-organization coordi- 
nation. This is particularly true when the 
actions of one state agency are more pivotal 
than performances of the overall state. For 
example, Skocpol and Finegold (1982) dem- 
onstrate how the prior public planning, 
unique administrative capacity, and the prac- 
tical experience of federal agricultural experts 
in the early New Deal fostered autonomous 
state contributions to agricultural policy. 
Although their general argument is about state 
autonomy, their research focuses on a partic- 
ularly "strong" organization within a rela- 
tively “weak” supraorganization. 

Finally, the language of organizations is 
usually more than adequate when the interac- 
tion among states is examined. The relations 
of the United States to its “peers” (e.g., the 
Soviet Union, China) and even to its 
"clients" (South Korea, Israel) reflect net- 
works among actors on the same analytical : 
level of analysis. Under such circumstances, 
little theoretical benefit normally derives from 
employing the language of supraorganiza- 
tions. 

b. Organizations and autonomy. Our ap- 
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preciation of the state's potential for auton- 
omy is enhanced when we treat it as a 
complex organization. The decision to take 
seriously the state's responsibility for collec- 
tive goals entails accepting the possibility that 
these goals are not simply a reflection of the 
demands or interests of other powerful actors. 
Organizational analysts have been able for 
some time to balance the potential for 
organizational initiative and fact of environ- 
mental constraints and to see reality as 
encompassing both. The conscious adoption 
of this model by political sociologists should 
permit us to transcend our tendency to 
polarize the issue and entertain the simulta- 
neous possibility of state autonomy and 
external pressures. The implications for 
empirical research are significant. It permits 
us to study the varying capacities of states 
over time to set,’ pursue, and implement 
collective goals in the face of actual and 
potential opposition from other societal and 
extrasocietal actors or in the face of inauspi- 
cious economic or social conditions. 

The close association of complex organiza- 
tions with the activist potential in political life 
has wider implications as well. For the most 
part, my discussion has focused on the 
organizational potential of the state. Yet 
organizations appear on at least three of the 
four intrasocietal levels of the polity and 
probably on all conceivable transnational 
tiers, too. Thus interest groups, political 
parties, and other states, as well as transstate 
actors (e.g., the United Nations, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community) are all organiza- 
tions with some transformative potential. In 
short, if we restrict autonomy and agency to 
the state level as a matter of definition, we 
lapse back into one-dimensional thinking. 

c. The contradiction model of effective- 
ness. Since organizations are deliberately 
created entities for the pursuit of specific 
goals, the question of effectiveness is central. 
We have seen how Lipset pinpointed the 
importance of this question in his inquiries 
into the viability of political systems. Yet, 
despite the importance of goal attainment, no 
complex organization can be univocally 
categorized as effective or ineffective. This 
has been understood by organizational ana- 
lysts for some time; political sociologists have 
still not recognized this fact as fully. “A 
realization. of the contradictory nature of 
effectiveness," Hall (1982, p. 296) notes, "is 
essential if organizational analysis is to 
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proceed." Consequently, he proposes a “con- 
tradiction model of effectiveness" (Hall 1982, 
pp. 271-74, 294—307). "Put very simply,” 
Hall says (1982, p. 271), "a contradiction 
model of effectiveness will consider organiza- 
tions to be more or less effective in regard to 
the variety of goals which they pursue, the 
variety of resources they attempt to acquire, 
the variety of constituents inside and outside 
or the organization whether or not they are 
part of the decision making process, and the 
variety of time frames by which effectiveness 
is judged. " 

Treatment of modern states as complex 
organizations subject to the contradiction 
model clarifies why success cannot be readily 
equated with the satisfactory attainment of 
any single goal. Neo-Marxists and neoconser- 
vatives are particularly mindful of the contra- 
diction model (even when they haven't heard 
of it). Both schools fault today's democratic 
capitalist state for failing to pursue economic 
growth and social entitlement effectively at 
the same time. (They also disagree, of course, 
because neo-Marxists say economic growth is 
being overemphasized, whereas neoconserva- 
tives argue that too much weight has been 
given to entitlement. See Mishra 1984, pp. 
26—100.) Although a binary model of state 
goals distorts political reality, neo-Marxists 
and neoconservatives are to be commended. 
Their critiques focus our attention on how 
multiple goals create potential conflicts for a 
modem state. They alert us to the difficulty in 
easily assessing the latter’s effectiveness. 

d. Effectiveness, efficiency, and legiti- 
macy. Students of organizations bave long 
rejected the position that success hinges only 
on effectiveness, however. In political analy- 
sis, such a view is implicit in the “manage- 
rialist perspective” (Alford and Friedland 
1985, pp. 161-268). Lipset saw the benefits 
of a more multidimensional approach clearly 
in his treatment of the need for effectiveness 
and legitimacy as the bases for political 
viability. The previous discussion has shown 
that this model of viability is not yet 
sufficiently multidimensional, however, The 
reciprocal concept of effectiveness in organi- 
zational analysis is efficiency. The cardinal 
question of efficiency for Chester I. Barnard 
(1938) and: his most celebrated follower, 
Herbert À. Simon (1957), is the social and 
economic costs of inducing members to 
participate in the organization. I have argued 
that the dilemmas of political participation are 
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theoretically distinct from the problems of 
legitimation. Efficiency, in other words, has a 
different focus than legitimacy. 

A viable political system, therefore, has at 
least three main ingredients. First, it needs an 
effective state that is able to impose political 
control. Effectiveness speaks of an ability to 
attain collective goals. Second, the polity 
must efficiently incorporate political participa- 
tion. Efficiency points to the fact that a state 
depends on contributions from key societal 
actors, but at an acceptable cost. In the realm 
of politics, effectiveness focuses on 
"downward" processes through which bind- 
ing decisions are made and enforced, whereas 
efficiency points to the "upward" mobiliza- 
tion of confidence and demands. 

Third, a viable polity must possess legiti- 
mate rules of the game (see above). Although 
the concepts of effectiveness and efficiency 


focus on activities within political systems, 


legitimacy is a theoretically extrinsic element. 
Legitimacy does not point directly at the 
properties of intrapolity relationships, but to 
shared meanings about the morality of 
political rules. Legitimacy, as noted previ- 
ously, is an aspect of a political culture, not 
of a political system. _ 

The effectiveness-efficiency-legitimacy 
model is multidimensional enough to permit 
research on viability to let the chips fall where 
they will. To begin with, it allows us to see 
that the prospect for viability has several 
facets which are analytically —and may be 
empirically —distinct. A "crisis" along one 
dimension may or may not bespeak a 
downturn in ie along the other dimen- 
sions. Moreover, each of the three dimen- 
sions 1s best conceptualized as a continuous 
variable, not a categorical one. Polities are 
never simply effective or ineffective, efficient 
or inefficient, legitimate or illegitimate. The 
issue is usually one of degree. Thus, the 
assessment of viability versus crisis is an 
intricate one requiring precise location of a 
polity at any point on a three-dimensional 
grid. Finally, this model allows us to examine 
the empirical interaction among the three 
ingredients. For instance, as noted above, this 
model rescues the question of "legitimation 
crisis" from political sloganeering and returns 
it to the domain of scientific inquiry. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This discussion opened with seemingly anti- 
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thetical quotations from Theda Skocpol and 
Talcott Parsons. My intent was to show that 
political sociology should not have to choose 
one or the other position. Rather, Skocpol's 
cautionary statements should be taken to heart 
but in light of Parsons' declaration that facts 
only exist within a theoretical framework. 
Political sociology benefits from metatheory 
that is robust enough to adduce the key 
questions but avoids answering them. 

Metatheory includes presuppositions and 
models that are judged by how well they 
balance parsimony and multidimensionality. 
Political sociology cannot rest on general 
sociological presuppositions and models. We 
have two distinct but related presuppositional 
issues in our specialty, regarding power and 
viability. 

Power represents the capacity to promote 
or prevent significant change, even against 
opposition. À multidimensional treatment of 
power permits the more valid empirical study 
of at least eight key questions about modern 
polities, the most important of which deal 
with the interaction between the rise of 
capitalism and the development of modern 
states and the latter's relative autonomy and 
transformational potential. The multidimen- 
sional approach to viability focuses on (1) the 
interpenetration of conflict and consensus in 
political life; and, more importantly, (2) the 
synthesis of various structural and agency 
perspectives on political success and failure. 
Such a synthesis (1) fosters a multitiered 
image of politics that allows activism and 
passivity to coexist in the same overall 
political space and time; and (2) rejects a 
simple effectiveness-and-legitimacy model of 
viability on the grounds that it. is not 
multidimensional enough. 

A multitiered imagery and the notion of 
organizations are key features of any ultimate 
overarching model in political sociology. The 
former allows us to retain the insights of 
structural perspectives, the latter of agency 
approaches. The language of supraunit-unit- 
subunit is helpful for talking about (1) the 
interaction of society, polity, and state; (2) 
the relationship between the state and other 
actors in a polity; and (3) how the overall 
state encompasses its several branches. The 


. multitiered model is not a closed one and may 


benefit from the addition of higher transna- 
tional levels to foster the fuller explanation of 
why political systems behave in particular 
ways. 
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The state itself is best modeled as a 
complex organization. The sociological ap- 
proach to organizations should not be con- 
fused with a narrow "managerialist perspec- 
tive," however. Although the state is one 
organization among others, it is also a 
supraorganization with administrative reach 
over other organizations inside and beyond its 
officia] boundaries. Moreover, the definition 
of the state as an organization sharpens our 
capacity to deal empirically with its potential 
for autonomy. 

Because the state is an organization, the 
question of its effectiveness, by definition, 
assumes a pivotal position. As are all other 
organizations, the state is subject to the 
contradiction model of effectiveness, so it is 
not univocally effective or ineffective. In the 
final analysis, however, even a multidimen- 
sional approach to effectiveness will not 
answer the question of the success or failure 
of a political system. The degree to which a 
polity is viable or faces crises is judged along 
three dimensions: How effective is its state? 
How efficient are the mechanisms for politi- 
cal participation? How legitimate are the rules 


of the game? The multidimensional image of . 


viability opens the way for more theoretically 
comprehensive and empirically open inquiries 
about how well political systems are doing at 
different points in history. 
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Human capital theory postulates that school expansion should foster economic 
growth, but credentialing theory questions such a relationship. We hypothesize that 
some conditions must obtain before educational expansion can have an affect on 
economic growth. First, the curriculum must be standardized and a large 
proportion of the age cohort beyond grade six must be enrolled for a sufficient 
period of time. Second, education and the economy must be linked. Third, the state 
must ensure that the quality of educational offerings is maintained. We use France 
to test these hypotheses because, starting in the late 19th century, the state played 
an important role in linking education and the economy. The state also followed a 
number of specific policies to ensure quality. The analysis from 1825—1975 
supports our hypotheses. We compare the French findings to the U.S. findings and 


find them consistent. 


The link between school expansion and 
economic growth, presumed by neoclassical 
. economists and modernization advocates, has 
come under sharp attack since the early 1970s 
(Bell 1973; Becker 1964; Denison 1965, 
1974; Jorgenson 1984; Psacharopoulos and 
Woodhall 1985; Schultz 1961). Critics have 
observed that schools may efficiently sort 
individuals into a status structure, based on 
credentials and social traits, but such a 
practice can be expected to contribute little to 
aggregate gains in economic production 
(Collins 1979). 

Recent empirical work, however, does 
reveal nation-level economic effects from 
school expansion over the past century (using 
methods that avoid the individual-level eco- 
logical fallacy). These effects are less consis- 
tent and of a lower magnitude than those 
claimed by earlier human capital proponents 
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(in the U.S., Walters and Rubinson 1983; in 
Mexico, Fuller, Gorman, and Edwards 1986). 
The important question becomes: Under what 
specific historical conditions does school 
expansion spark economic growth? 

We argue that there are three conditions 
linked to the character of educational institu- 
tions. First, schooling must reach a threshold 
level of standardization before aggregate 
economic gains can be observed. In the early 
periods, considerable variation in the content 
of programs can mitigate against any effect. 
Second, the period effects found in the 
analysis of the U.S. (Walters and Rubinson 
1983) suggest that before an effect can occur, 
a sufficiently large number of people must 
have received some education. Third, how 
tightly coupled the educational system is to 
the economy will also be important. Strong 
States can insist on the teaching of a 
standardized curriculum and relate it to the 
perceived needs of the economy. Under these 
circumstances, we would expect a greater 
pay-off from investment in human capital. 


In this paper, we examine the relationship | 


between school expansion and economic 
growth in France over the span of 150 years. 
France is a strong state in comparison to the 
U.S. and one where the educational system is 
national in scope.! We would expect that 


! There is controversy in the literature concern- 
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school expansion would have a greater impact 
in France than in the United States, but this 
impact should also vary by period. The 
standardization of the curriculum and estab- 
lishment of quality took place largely during 
the 20th century. In particular, only since the 
1880s has the French state actively been 
concerned about the relationship between 
education and economic growth. 

It is of course possible that, while seeking 
to stimulate economic growth, the state may 
also reproduce the class structure. Unlike 
previous analyses of economic growth, we 
will examine whether the middle-class, as 
opposed to the working-class, school systems 
have more impact on economic growth. One 
could argue that the more prestigious curric- 
ula and diplomas, e.g. classical, have less 
impact on economic growth than do technical 
or other types of education more closely 
associated with a modern economy. Creden- 
tialing theory (Collins 1979) would make 
such a prediction. Therefore, we will intro- 
duce into our analysis of economic growth the 
relative impact of different school systems 
and curricula organized along class lines. 


THEORETICAL FINDINGS 
Human Capital and Credentialism 


Although the human capital thesis postulates 
a close relationship between educational and 
economic growth (Denison 1974; Becker 
1964), credentialing theory predicts little or 
no relationship (Berg 1970; Collins 1979). 
Indeed, in their research on the U.S., Walters 
and Rubinson (1983) found that the contribu- 
tion to economic growth was less than 
Denison's (1974) previous estimates. One 
possible interpretation is that the widespread 
practice of credentialing might be responsi- 
ble. Tests outside the U.S. have also 
produced some mixed results (for a review, 
see Fuller et al. 1986). For Germany, 
Lundgren (1976) found hardly any effects. 
However, he did not use time series and 


ing the measurement of the strength of the state. 
By the following indicators, France is clearly a 
stronger state internally than the U.S.: proportion 
of GDP spent by the central government; ability of 
the state bureaucrats to legislate via ministerial 
decrees as opposed to legislative enactments; 
proportion of the economy directly controlled or 
owned by the state. | 
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concentrated on the period prior to the most 
rapid economic expansion, namely the 19th 


.century. With that exception, none of this 


research has focused on a country where the 
state has been active in building an educa- 
tional system that is tightly coupled with the 
economy. 

The active state may also take a number of 
measures that ensure quality. The French not 
only mandate standardized curricula through- 
out the country, but also control the quality of 
instruction via visits by evaluators, nationally 
administered exams not only for the teachers 
but also for students to receive their diplomas. 
This control results in high predictability of 
output, which should lead to less status 
competition and a stronger relationship be- 
tween education and economic growth, largely 
because educational investments will not feed 
credentialing. If credentialing exists in France, 
it would result from an excessive supply of 
graduates in relation to demand, i.e., creden- 
tialing should be limited to certain periods 
when sudden economic downturns occur. In 
the U.S., by contrast, there are two sources of 
credentialing: excessive supply of graduates 
during certain periods (as in France) and, in 
addition, the high variability in educational 
attainment. In turn, this high variability 
encourages potential employers to maximize 
the educational credentials of their employees 
to ensure that they know enough; what a 
degree implies in terms of cognitive achieve- 
ment varies greatly from state to state and 
from school to school. Also, in the U.S., the 
growth in the number of university graduates 
has come from the less prestigious sector 
(Smith 1986), i.e., from newly created 
institutions whose educational standards are 
not yet well established. Such a phenomenon 
is likely to feed credentialing (for the French 
situation, see Prost 1986; for the U.S., see 
Powell, Farrar, and Cohen 1985). 

Another consequence of the organization of 
French education must also be noted. The 
local control of education that prevails in the 
U.S. forces local schools to respond to 
parental] pressures. In France, however, the 
ministry can resist parental pressures much 
more easily.? The ability to resist demands for 


? 'Teachers are civil servants over whom citizens 
have no control. The schools are prouped into 
academies, each headed by a rector who reports to 
the minister of education. Such arrangements 
insulate schools from public pressures. The rector 
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expansion, therefore, may well represent the 
single most important variable in keeping 
enroliments down. Quite naturally, restricting 
the enrollment enables schools, if they wish, 
to focus on matters of quality rather than on 
trying to accommodate an increasingly heter- 
ogeneous student body (see Powell, Farrar, 
and Cohen 1985). 

Class reproduction may represent an addi- 
tional consequence of such an organization of 
schools. Given that separate schools exist for 
the middle and the working classes, the 
French state may be more sensitive to 
middle-class concerns than to those of the 
working class (among other considerations, 
educational bureaucrats are products of the 
system).? 


Period Effects of Expansion 


Walters and Rubinson (1983) demonstrated 
that the impact of school expansion on 
economic growth varied by period in the U.S. 
We hypothesize that, as a system shifts away 
from elitism, the economy surges as a result 
of the massive upgrading in human capital 
stock. Once that initial effect has taken place, 
it decays. Thus, Walters and Rubinson (1983) 
found that primary education had no impact 
on economic growth when it was a mass 
institution. However, they found one for 
secondary education precisely at the time it 
was making the transition from an elitist to a 
mass system. 

Such a transition in the nature of the 
educational system may be related to the 
needs of the economy. As technological 
sophistication and the complexity of tasks 
steadily increase, the educational require- 
ments of the economy should also expand. 


also appoints principals who do not depend on 
local approval for a successful career. In addition, 
the budget does not depend on local taxes, but 
comes from the treasury. 

3 An examination of educational regulations 
over the period under consideration reveals many 
kinds of adjustments made in the middle-class 
schools’ curricula: number of hours devoted to a 
particular subject; qualifications of the teachers 
responsible for it; educational objectives and 
pedagogy. One could reasonably argue that French 
educational bureaucrats were preoccupied with 
middle-class schools. Such an attitude is understand- 
able if one realizes that these schools were 
designed by Napoleon to produce the future elite. 
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Primary education is necessary for the first 
stage of the industrial revolution; secondary, 
and especially technical, education for the 
second stage; and higher education for 
post-industrial societies, as both Landes 
(1969) and Bell (1973) have suggested. 

Our data, which cover 150 years, will 
enable us to ascertain whether there is such a 
relationship between the location of expan- 
sion (primary, secondary, tertiary) and eco- 
nomic growth. In the French case, primary 
schools expanded between 1820 and 1970, 
secondary between 1930 and 1960, and 
higher education after that date, making it 
impossible to measure the effects of expan- 
sion with data currently available because of 
the insufficient time lag. 

We suggested earlier that educational 
expansion may feed economic growth under 
two circumstances: if the type of expansion is 
congruent with the requirements of the 
economy and if a shift away from elitism 
takes place. The situation in France is 
somewhat more complex, for France did not 
have one, but two secondary school sys- 
tems— one for the masses, one for the middle 
class. The French state concentrated most of 
its pedagogical attention on the latter, worry- 
ing much more about its curriculum and 
teachers' qualifications. Second, the curricu- 
lum in these elite middle-class schools 
emphasized the classics, i.e., precisely the 
kinds of subjects that are relevant for status, 
but not for economic growth. Thus, we 
believe that it is necessary to examine not 
only period effects, but also to distinguish 
between class and track effects as well.* An 
examination of the periods will make it 
possible to isolate times when the state was 
particularly interested in education and adopted 
specific policies. Since it is possible for the 


^ This arrangement prevailed until 1959. Most 
middle-class secondary schools maintained their 
own primary school, from which they recruited 
students preferentially. A few additional students 
came from ordinary primary schools on passing an 
admission examination. In 1962, a survey of all 
French schools ascertained the kind of school 
children attended after the fifth grade: 75 percent 
of executives' children, 67 percent of profession- 
als' children, but 16 percent of workers' children 
went to the /ycée (middle-class secondary school). 
By contrast, 19 percent of executives' children and 
23 percent of professionals’ children went to a 
working-class secondary school (Girard, Basticle, 
and Pourcher 1963). 
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state to follow one type of policy toward one 
kind of educational system and another 
toward the other, it is necessary to consider 
all of these factors. 


The Role of the State in Coupling Education 
to the Economy 


Sociologists of education have concentrated 
much of their research on the U.S., where the 
state, i.e., the central government, has little 
role in educational policy (Rubinson 1986). 
Until recently, even individual states played a 
modest role. In Europe, however, it is hard to 
ignore the role of the state, for it has 
frequently intervened in education, often for 
strictly political reasons. The Prussians built 
their educational system after the defeat at 
Jena (1806) so that their military would be 
more powerful. Primary education as ex- 
panded in many countries in order to mold 
loyal subjects of the state, as was the case 
when the Guizot laws were passed in France 
in 1833 and the Forrester Act (which also had 
military objectives) in England in 1870. The 
Franco-Prussian was caused many countries 
to reevaluate and redesign their educational 
systems (Ringer 1979). Political objectives do 
not necessarily translate into economic bene- 
fits, however. 

During the 19th century, the French state 
did not concern itself much with primary 
education. Although the Guizot laws required 
that a school be established in each commune 
(roughly, county), its provisions were not 
enforced unti! the Ferry laws, some 50 years 
later. The period 1825-1882 can be character- 
ized as one of neglect, which, in fact, also 
represents a policy. That neglect also pre- 
vailed in secondary schools. Secondary cur- 
ricula did not become standardized until the 
end of the 19th century (Prost 1968). The first 
period thus corresponds to an attitude of 
laissez-faire in education, low funding, and 
local initiatives without coordination. How- 


ever, given the human capital needs of the 


economy, the expansion of primary education 
that did take place may have been sufficient 
to foster economic growth. 

The end of the 19th century represents the 
period when the state increased its interest in 
education, economic growth representing one 
of the motivating factors. The Third Republic 
(which followed the French defeat by Prussia 
in 1870) took a number of fundamental 
educational initiatives. Specifically, this leg- 
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islation created secondary schools for the 
working class (école primaire supérieure and ` 
cours complémentaire) and opened secondary 
education to females. Primary education was 
made free, a step that insured that working- 
class secondary education would also be free, 
since the latter was an organizational exten- 
sion of the former. 

The state also became involved with the 
quality of education. The curriculum for 
primary schools was standardized and its 
provisions enforced, remaining virtually un- 
changed for 40 years. Special training schools 
were created for teachers and a school-leaving 
certificate was established for primary schools, 
a move that ensured the quality of output of 
primary schools (in addition, results were 
published so that school teachers could be 
reminded of how successful they had been). 

The decade after 1885 also saw the passage 
of major legislation concerning technical 
education. In creating the schools, the French 
state opted for a elitist pattern to guarantee 
quality. Exams were required for admission, 
the number of students admitted was kept 
low, and the student-teacher ratio was also 
kept low. Each school was designed to meet a 
very specific human resource need, such as 
foremen for mines, chefs, watchmakers, hotel 
managers, accountants, and bank clerks. 
Similar efforts took place in agriculture. As 
an indication of how tightly economic and 
educational policies were linked, low-interest 
agricultural loans were restricted to holders of 
agricultural degrees, the assumption being 
that only educated farmers could use the 
money effectively. 

During the 1930s (on a gradual basis), fees 
for middle-class secondary schools were 
totally abolished. World War II, of course, 
brought educational expansion to a halt. The 
postwar period witnessed an unprecedented 
boom in.educational enrollment because it 
simultaneously involved the baby boom, but 
also an increasing proportion of the cohort 
being enrolled in school. In addition, a 
number of measures were adopted to diminish 
the traditional division between working- and 
middle-class schools. 

The state's concern with coupling educa- 
tion and the economy continued in the 
post-World War П period, with the prolifera- 


- tion of technical tracks. This third period, 


1950—75, witnessed a considerable expansion 
of education (only the secondary could 
expand since primary education had become 
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universal by then), and the system became 
more highly differentiated. The baccalauréat 
(high school diploma) now offers 19 different 
options (the exact number changed over the 
years), each leading to a different type of 
employment, the most recent emphasizing 
computer science. 

Curriculum design is not the only way the 
state can control a national educational 
system. The French state also imposed a great 
deal of quality control, although it varied over 
the years. 

The failure rate for the baccalauréat has 
traditionally hovered around one-third. Such a 
practice ensures the quality of output, since 
every student who wants to proceed to the 
next level must successfully pass the exami- 
nation, which is essentially identical for the 
entire country. Under these circumstances, as 
we already noted, employers will not be 
tempted to engage in credentialism because 
the cognitive achievement represented by 
each degree is known. It fluctuates little from 
year to year and has no relationship to the 
school attended, since it is the state that 
awards the degree, not the school. In 
addition, the state can, by controlling the 
numbers, control expansion. Further, national 
examinations ensured that schools were held 
accountable and provided a standardized level 
of achievement in its graduates. Such a 
practice prevailed in primary as well as 
secondary schools. 

Quality control is also ensured by visits to 
each teacher. These visits, performed by 
subject specialists in the secondary, become 
part of the teacher's permanent record and 
affect the speed at which a teacher progresses 
on the salary scale. In addition, such ratings 
of teachers also play a role in transfer 
decisions. Indeed, the turbulent 1960s wit- 
nessed an attempt by some teachers to forego 
these visits on grounds of professional 
independence. Such resistance led to a rare 
event: dismissal of those teachers who refused 
inspection. Such quality controls ensure that 
the curriculum, designed in part with the 
economy in mind, is in fact taught and taught 
well. 

Coordination between parts of the system is 
achieved by dividing the country into 26 
educational districts (that number has changed 
over the years). The head of each district, the 
rector, supervises all educational establish- 
ments. The rectors meet regularly in Paris and 
advise the minister. They are the minister’s 
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ears in their regions, receiving direct appeals 
from industry leaders, for example, when 
new training requirements emerge. 

The most dramatic aspect of coordination is 
the limitation in the number of degree 
holders. For example, the state decided in 
1978 that there were too many physicians and 
too many specialists. It strictly limited the 
number of places in medical school, and the 
proportion of specialists was set at 40 percent. 
Such a practice is common since all the 
grandes écoles (which produce engineers, 
among others) have always had restricted 
admission. Obviously, such steps severely 
limit status inflation. 

This coordination of education with soci- 
etal needs is done via Le Plan, a mechanism 
that estimates the number of people needed in 
various disciplines if certain objectives are to 
be met. All public construction, such as 
hospitals and schools, takes account of this 
plan, each one emphasizing a particular 
theme. The Vith plan, for example, empha- 
sized innovation and the improvement of the 
research establishment. A special division in 
the prime minister's office monitors the 
evolution of the labor force by carrying out 
regular surveys to measure the use made by 
employers of graduates. Although the most 
recent efforts are more systematic than those 
of the pre-World War II period, this ex- 
tremely rational approach has characterized 
French educational planning for a very long 
time. 


Theoretical Implications 


A comparison of the French and American 
settings should yield the following similarities 
and differences. We expect that the impact of 
educational expansion on economic growth 
was greater in France because the French state 
has actively attempted to shape the design of 
the curricula and ensured quality of output by 
means of control on input (entrance examina- 
tions), process (teacher training and evalua- 
tion), and output (exit examinations). Under 
such circumstances, status competition and 
inflation is likely to be reduced, if not totally 
controlled. Such an expectation, however, 
does not imply that the state does not, 
wittingly or unwittingly, engage in class 
reproduction. Indeed, one of the characteris- 
tics of the strong state is its ability to 
construct and maintain a class-based educa- 
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tional system that probably facilitates class 
reproduction (Bourdieu and Passeron 1977). 

However, the French state's concern about 
education, and especially its attempts at 
joining curricula design and quality of output, 
have changed over time. Before the 1880s, 
the French state pursued political objectives 
via education and did not have the same 
degree of curricular control over primary 
education it later achieved. Middle-class 
secondary education, which was only for 
males, was tightly controlled but geared to a 
classical conception of the educated man. 
Therefore, in this period (1825—75), we 
would expect little impact of school expan- 
sion on economic growth. In contrast, in the 
second and third periods, 1880—1938 апа 
1950-75, we would expect a much greater 
impact of educational expansion on economic 
growth. The impact of educational expansion 
on economic growth in these two periods 
results from tight control over expansion, 
quality control, and allowing the more 
economically relevant curricula (technical 
education in particular) to expand. The 
post-War II period witnessed an unparalleled 
expansion of working-class secondary educa- 
tion. Although that expansion was controlled, 
it was nevertheless so rapid as to lead some 
observers to warn that quality was being 
jeopardized. Thus, it is possible that the 
expansion that took place during that period 
might have had a lesser impact on economic 
growth than was the case in the previous one. 
In addition, the reforms that followed the 
Second World War had egalitarian motives. 
Such changes may force schools to adjust to a 
new clientele and, therefore, force them to 
experiment in such ways as to make them less 
effective for a time. 

Our reasoning should also explain Lund- 
gren's findings; that is, that educational 
expansion did not foster economic growth 
during the 19th century in Prussia. The 
modern curriculum (i.e., without Latin) 
located in the Realschulen became legitimate 
only at the end of the 19th century. Further, 
this is also the period when secondary 
technical and vocational education started and 
when primary education was modified. In 
short, the conditions we have identified as 
leading to a relationship between educational 
expansion and economic growth did not 
obtain in the Prussian case when Lundgren 
analyzed it. 

We stress that the specification of the 
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conditions that govern education’s impact on 
economic growth are the same in France and 
the U.S. It is when the system begins to 
become a mass system that we anticipate the 
greatest returns. Once this process is com- 
pleted, the effect disappears. For example, 
secondary expansion should have an impact 
on economic growth after 1950 when it 
became much more universally available in 
France. Control over quality, however, was 
much more systematic in France for the 
reasons we outlined. Therefore, the impact of 
education on economic growth, although 
exhibiting a similar pattern in the two 
countries, should nevertheless be stronger in 
France. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Measurement of Variables 


The first variable measures enrollments in the 
primary, working-class secondary, middle- 
class secondary, and higher education. In 
order to make comparisons possible, we 
standardized the number of years in primary 
and working-class secondary schools by 
excluding the sixth year from primary schools 
and allocating their enrollment in working- 
class secondary. Doing so created a uniform 
five-year curriculum for primary schools and 
a uniform seven years for the secondary, a 
common pattern in most of Europe. These 
figures were then broken down by sex. - 

We measured the quality of human capital 
input by using the number of students per 
teacher. In the period prior to World War II, 
we relied on the per-student expenditures 
within each school system to measure quality. 

Two characteristics of the labor force were 
its absolute size and its distribution among the 
economic sectors: agriculture, manufacturing, 
and services. Labor force size is slightly 
overestimated because the length of the work 
week declined during the 20th century. We 
did not take such a change into consideration. 

Gross national product is a straightforward 
measure of all outputs. Capital formation was 
obtained from Vincent (1965) and we ex- 
cluded land, which we assumed to be 
constant. Other sources include: Braudel and 
Labrousse (1980), Carré, Dubois, and Malin- 
vaud (1975), Delorme and Andre (1983), 
Fontvielle (1976), Levy-Leboyer and Bour- 
guignon (1975), Marczewski (1965), Marko- 
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vitch (1966), Perroux (1955), and Toutain 
(1961 and 1963). 


Analysis 


We relied on a Cobb-Douglas production 
function, which stipulates that 


Output, = A ГАВ,аСАР,ВЕР, _ „уе, 
where A, a, B, у, and є are 
constants, and t is time. 


Time series data frequently trend. To 
correct for that tendency, we used a Cochrane- 
Orcutt procedure, which corrects for autocor- 
relation. In most cases, this procedure 
reduced the autocorrelation problem to either 
insignificance or made it indeterminate, as 
indicated in the Durbin-Watson statistic. 

Because our purpose involves the identifi- 
cation of conditions under which education 
may boost economic growth, a periodization 
procedure is required, since education and 
growth may stand in a different relationship to 
each other in each of these periods. Following 
our earlier argument, the relationship should 
be the strongest for primary education in the 
first period, strong for secondary education in 
the second, and even stronger for secondary 
in the third. Thus, we divide our analysis into 
three periods. (We did explore analyzing 
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1885 to 1975 as one single period, but that 
analysis resulted in a considerable underesti- 
mation of capital formation and an overesti- 
mation of human capital because of the large 
disruption created by the Second World War). 

We selected a four-year time lag for 
education to impact on economic growth. 
Many of the French educational programs are 
designed around a three- or four-year cycle. A 
longer time span would be justifiable, but, we 
believe, for higher education only. The skills 
acquired in the secondary are put into practice 
rather rapidly. Given the tendency for people 
to forget what they have learned in school and 
to acquire skills. on the job, we hesitate to use 
very long time periods. 


FINDINGS 
Periods of Expansion — 


Since many readers may not be familiar with 
the phenomena we are discussing, we report 
in Figures 1, 2, and 3 the trace lines for the 
different variables under consideration. They 
indicate that secondary school expansion 
started prior to the Second World War in 
middle-class schools and in the late 1950s or 
early 1960s in working-class schools. In the 
former instance, the elimination of economic 
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barriers, such as fees, led їо a rapid expansion 
of female enrollments. 

Working-class secondary enrollments were 
not affected by economic barriers since these 
schools were essentially free starting in the 
1880s. Growth started early, but expansion 
took place after compulsory attendance was 
established. | 

Ап examination of the labor force as a 
factor of production reveals that it has been 
largely stagnant during the entire 150 years, 
that it has declined in some periods, most 
notably following World Wars I and П. In 
contrast, capital formation (in constant prices) 
increased throughout the post-World War I 
period. Equally apparent is the explosion in 
economic growth since then. 


First Period: 1825—1875 


The data are reported in several different 
tables to reflect the different time periods. In 
Table 1, we present the findings for economic 
growth during the period of 1825 to 1875. 
The former date was selected because it 
precedes the Guizot law that marked the 
(modest) beginning of the state's concern 
with education. The latter date was chosen 
because it precedes the establishment of a 
complete standardized primary education cur- 
riculum, the creation of the modern curricu- 


(Millions) 


Fig. 2. French Labor Force and Population Growth 
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Table 1. Human Capital and Economic Growth in 
France: 1825-1875 | 





Model 1 Model 2 
Four-Year Lag beta — T-ratio beta — T-ratio 
In primary —.15 ~2.35 
male primary .03 .18 
In secondary .07 1.89 —.11  -.69 
In capital formation .93 16.83 .86 — 11.54 
in labor force — 12 —1,92 
male labor force 02 ‚35 
1871 -— 59 
К? ‚87 79 
D-W 2.02 2.40 


lum in secondary schools, the spread of the 
certificat des études primaires (primary school- 
leaving examination), and other major state 
interventions. 

In the 19th century, only the log of capital 
formation has a significant impact on eco- 
nomic growth in France. Growth in primary 
education has a negative relationship, and 
secondary education, though positive, is not 
quite significant. The log of the labor force is 
negative. We experimented with several 
different time periods, including 1830 to 1875 
and 1825 to 1880, but essentially the same 
pattern remained, except for the labor force 
factor. Since the bulk of the growth in the 
labor force is composed of males, we 
reestimated the production function with only 
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Fig. 3. French Economic Growth 


male enrollments in the primary. This proce- 
dure produced a positive value in the case of 
the primary and changed the sign of secon- 
dary enrollments to negative. 

At the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion (if the term revolution can be applied to 
such a slow, incremental process; see Figure 
3), human capital is not important. This 
corroborates Lundgren's Prussian findings for 
approximately the same period. These find- 
ings also support Landes's (1969) assertion 
that, in the first stage of the industrial 
revolution, a skilled labor force was not 
needed. But'there are other reasons for our 
findings. 

We already observed that the French state 
stressed political objectives (and not eco- 
nomic ones) during the 19th century. Further, 
the primary curriculum had not been standard- 
ized, and the classical curriculum in the 
lycées (middle-class secondary schools) had 
little relationship to the economy. 

But why the difference between Walters 
and Rubinson's (1983) findings and ours? We 
believe that the answer lies in the definition of 
what constitutes primary education and in the 
content of that type of education. In the U.S., 
primary education includes grades one through 
eight; in France it includes grades one through 
five. À better comparison with the U.S. can 


be made in the second period, when expan- 
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sion of grades six through eight took place 
and when females' enrollment grew. 


Second Period: 1885-1938 


The second period reflects important starting 
points. It began just a few years after the 
major burst of legislation associated with the 
Third Republic. Specifically, this legislation 
created secondary schools for the working- 
class (called écoles primaires supérieures and 
cours complémentaires) and for middle- and 
working-class females. The legislation also 
made education free, a step that made 
working-class secondary education free as 
well, since they were in the same system. 

The year 1938 requires little justification, 
since the war and the occupation seriously 
disrupted the economy. In addition, the 1930s 
witnessed several major changes in educa- 
tional policy, most particularly the elimina- 
tion of fees in middle-class secondary schools. 

To test the notion that primary education 
was increasingly standardized as a result of 
better state control, we repeated in the second 
period the model we used in the first. As can 
be seen in the lower panel of Table 1, there is 
little change in the impact of the log of 
primary education on economic growth. The 
sign shifts from negative to positive, although 
the results do not achieve significance. 
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When we examine the period 1885—38, we 
find much more support for the human capital 
argument. Ín Model 1, we observe that the 
expansion of secondary education and capital 
formation explains economic growth in this 
period. Primary education is not significant, 
but then there is little reason to expect such an 
impact since primary education did not grow 
at that time. Substituting higher education for 
primary education does not alter the pattern: 
higher education has little impact on eco- 
nomic growth. Secondary education, where 
most of the expansion occurs, is critical for 
economic growth during the second period. 

The most critical finding is that the betas 
for both the log of primary and the log of 
secondary education are larger than the one 
for capital formation. However, the f-ratios 
show that only the log of secondary is both 
larger and statistically significant. It should 
be remembered that the true impact of human 
capital on economic growth represents the 
sum of the two betas, primary and secondary. 
This finding becomes clearer when the log of 
secondary is regressed omitting primary, as is 
shown in Model 2. In France, the coupling of 
the state makes human capital a more 
important factor of production. 

Data in Model.2 reveal the log of 
secondary alone without primary. Not unex- 
pectedly, that figure grows. Since the bulk of 
the expansion is in the lower grades of 
working-class secondary schools and in fe- 
male middle-class secondary schools, we can 
interpret this finding as parallel to that of the 
U.S. As grades six through eight expanded 
their enrollments, they produced a boost to 
the economy. 

More interesting is the disaggregation of 
growth in secondary education into the two 
different school systems. In fact, these two 
systems not only recruited members of 
different social classes, but were also under 
the control of different divisions in the 
Ministry of Education. Working-class secon- 
dary education represented an extension of 
primary education, whereas the middle-class 
secondary had its own primary grades. 

Model 3 indicates that it is the expansion of 
working-class secondary education that ex- 
plains the growth in the economy between 
1885 and 1938. Middle-class secondary 
enrollments are negatively (but not signifi- 
cantly) related to economic growth. Most of 
the expansion in this stream included middle- 
class women who did not enter the labor 
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force. Working-class women, however, most 
certainly did. Less surprising -is the negative 
coefficient for the labor force, which grew 
very slowly during that period. 

Finally, in Model 4, we further refine our 
analysis by adding quality as measured by our 
estimate of student-teacher ratios. These 
figures were computed for each system: 
working-class, middle-class, and higher edu- 
cation. Consistent with other research, quality 
does make a difference, at least for tbe 
working-class secondary tracks (Heyneman 
and Loxley 1983). The negative coefficient 
for higher education reflects the state policy 
of generally underfunding universities during 
the interwar period. In fact, the student- 
teacher ratios were lower in the secondary 
schools than in universities. In other words, 
French universities may have been suffi- 
ciently underfunded during that time not to 
reach a sufficient threshold that would allow 
them to be economically productive. It should 
also be noted that universities produce many 
types of graduates whose contribution to 
economic growth can be assumed to be, at 
best, indirect. 

When the models in Table 2 were reesti- 
mated with a 10-year lag, the impact of 
primary education on economic growth was 
not only reduced, but became negative. 
Similarly, the betas for secondary education 
were reduced, although they remained signif- 
icant except in Models 3 and 4. We conclude 
that, at least for this period, a 10-year lag is 
not appropriate. : | 

А comparison across the columns of Table 
2 makes clear that, as one adds variables, the 
impact of human capital is decomposed into 


its separate components. It is a mass effect 


that is most critical (growth of the working- 
class secondary). But a good part of this 
effect results from smaller class size. Finally, 
we argued that the curriculum was also 
relevant, a point we discuss below. 


Third Period: 1950—1975 


The third period was an unusual time for 
France, but advantageous for our purpose. 
The post-Second World War period corre- 
sponds to very rapid economic growth (see 
Figure 3) and also with considerable state 
control over the economy (all utilities, the 
five largest banks, transportation, and so 
forth, were government-owned). 

What has been termed the "explosion 
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Table 2. Human Capital and Economic Growth in France: 1885-1938 








Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 

Four-Year Lag beta T-ratio beta T-ratio beta T-ratio beta T-ratio 
In primary 37 1.19 — — 
In secondary 38 2.97 64 6.54 

middle 15 — 1.28 — .09 —.70 

working 32 5.18 .19 2.28 
In higher = 21 — .269 04 ‚75 ‚02 40 
In quality 

middle .02 1.20 

working .06 2.80 

higher — .03 — 1.68 
In capital 

formation 21 2.99 34 3.7 17 2.03 ‚23 2.75 
In labor 

force —.25 —.69 .61 1.75 — .45 — 1.22 -.Т 22:21 

1918 09 4.23 

1917 08 3.85 

1915 06 3.80 

1916 .07 3.60 

R? .987 .988 .993 .993 

D-W 1.98 1.81 1.86 1.84 


Note. We regressed models in a GLS procedure to check for outlyers, defined as 2 sd. In the case of Model 2, many 
of the war years were outlyers. Dummy variables were added to the regression analysis to provide more correct 


parameter estimates. 


scolaire" is also a post-World War П 
phenomenon (see Figure 1). Starting in 1930, 
the state had gradually eliminated fees for 
middle-class secondary schools. However, 
the primary schools that acted as feeders for 
these secondary schools remained fee-paying 
until the 1960s, when these primary schools 
were abolished. Thus, a type of barrier 
remained, since passage from this type of 
primary to middle-class secondary was virtu- 
ally assured. À working-class child had to be 
defined as truly talented before he or she 
would be encouraged to take the big step. 
Also, the state increased the mandatory 
school-attendance age to 16. This was also 
the period during which the state started to 
blend the middle-class and the working-class 
systems (they are now one system for the first 
four years, called Collége d'enseignement 
général). 

This period does present a significant 
disadvantage. Rapid school expansion really 
started in the 1930s and continued during 
German occupation. Thus, we eliminate a 
period of expansion. However, if we include 
the years 1946 through 1949, when France 
was recovering from the Second World War, 
we would downplay the importance of capital 
formation because there was little during that 
period. For example, the beta for capital 
formation in column one of Table 3 is 
reduced from .16 to .07 and it becomes 


insignificant. In contrast, the beta for total 
secondary enrollment increases from .46 to 
.78 when the additional years of 1946 to 1949 
are included. Clearly, the reality is some- 
where between these two sets of findings. 
Therefore, in examining the results in Table 
3, we should remember that capital formation 
is probably overestimated and secondary 
expansion underestimated. 

The findings for the third period largely 
replicate those of the second. Both capital 
formation and secondary education are respon- 
sible for economic growth. Again, the log of 
secondary education is more important than 
capital formation and this is true even when 
controlling for quality. The main effect is a 
mass effect: it is the expansion of the 
working-class schools that is critical. Higher 
education has little impact. Middle-class 
expansion is negatively related, although 
barely so, to economic growth. Again, size of 
the labor force is negatively related, as 
expected (see Figure 2). 

We would argue that this period replicates 
the findings of Walters and Rubinson (1983) 
concerning the period effects. It happens later 
in France than in the U.S., but it is in this 
period of the 1950s through the 70s that the 
last four years of secondary education, the 
equivalent of senior high school in the U.S., 
expand. 

We suggested earlier that the effects in the 
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Table 3. Human Capital and Economic Growth in France: 1950-1975 
Model 1 Model 2 
Four-Year Lag — beta T-ratio beta T-ratio 
In primary Sala —-.TI 
In secondary .53 4.65 
In capital 
formation .18 3.20 
In labor —.19 — 1.30 
in secondary .46 3.43 
middle 
working 
In higher .09 .81 
In quality 
middle 
working 
higher 
In capital 
formation .17 2.90 
In labor force ~1.10 — 1.36 
R? .999 .999 
D-W 1.39 1.43 


Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 
beta T-ratio beta T-ratio beta T-ratio 
~04  —-24 -09 -.53 -.07 -.47 

40 326 32 225 32 233 
-0  -07 -001 -.06 00 00 

~05  -31 * 
06 4A 0 88 
01 69 Ol 69 
20 3.39 2 321 20 3.31 
-127  -158 -.97 -111 -.97 =1.13 
999 999 999 
1.43 1.61 1.61 


* Not included because of multicollinearity with working class quality and negatively so. 


third period would be stronger than in the 
second because of tighter coupling. This does 
not appear to be the case. Both periods are 
equally strong and quite different from the 
first, when expansion in primary education 
had no impact on economic growth. 

One finding concerning the importance of 
student-teacher ratio is not replicated, how- 
ever. This 1s especially surprising because a 
massive effort was made to improve working- 
class secondary education in the third period. 
Such a policy seemed to have had little effect 
on economic growth. This suggests that initial 
upgrading may be far more crucial than the 
subsequent efforts. Another interpretation is 
that the upgrading in the working-class and 
the rapid pace of expansion during the 1950s 
and 1960s resulted in a drop in quality 
because standards could not be maintained. 
Certainly, such claims were frequently made 
by teachers whose recruitment was alleged to 
have been made somewhat easier during that 
time, in part as a result of the disjunction 
between small cohorts producing teachers and 
large cohorts of students wanting to enter 
schools. 

Throughout, we have stressed how the 
French state shaped the nature of the 
educational system. It adopted particular 
policies, and we can relate them to our 
findings. The negative coefficient for middle- 
class secondary enrollments in this period, 
though smaller than in the previous period, is 
not due to the prestige of the classical 


curriculum. Àn inspection of the tracks in the 
middle-class secondary system indicates that 
the classical track all but disappears, whereas 
the modern track becomes dominant (see 
Cherkaoui 1982). This is also the period when 
the state created many new types of secondary 
diplomas. The major reason for the negative 
coefficient, in fact, is that the state limited 
enrollments in the middle-class schools from 
the early 1960s on. 

We have argued that the establishment of 
the modern curriculum (i.e., without Latin), 
which was more directly tied to the needs of 
the society, explains the impact of secondary 
education on economic growth. That notion 
can be tested more directly by examining the 
track effects (see Table 4). Expansion in the 
modern curriculum does have a strong impact 
in the second period, but not in the third. 
Neither classical nor technical education have 
much impact in either period. Classical 
education declined sharply throughout the 
third period, and technical education may 
have remained too small to have an impact. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Our initial purpose was to explore the 
dialectic between human capital theory and 
credentialling. Our synthesis centers around 
the argument that when a state couples the 
educational system to the economy, human 
capital theory is more likely to be correct. 
Conversely, credentialling theory represents a 
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Table 4. Secondary Tracks and Economic Growth in France: 1885—1939, 1950-1975, and 1885-1975 








. . 1885-1939 1950-1975 1885-1975 

Four-Year Lag beta T-ratio beta T-ratia beta T-ratio 
Secondary Tracks 

In classical — .20 — 3.63 07 ‚84 —.14 —2.18 

in modern 44 4.23 14 1.95 42 5,12 

In technical — 02 ~ 27 10 1.56 15 2.5] 
In Capital Formation ‚23 3.10 ‚22 3.68 .06 2.63 
In Labor Force —.50 1,43 ‚83 1.13 —.64 — 1.56 

Rt 993 999 ‚98 

D-W 1.80 1.49 1.93 


more appropriate description when the state is 
weak or when education is not coupled to the 
economy. 

The comparison between periods and the 
role of the French state lends credence to our 
basic assumption that human capital theory 
works better when the state attempts to design 
curricula to meet economic (and possibly 
political) needs and when it guarantees the 
quality of the output. This did not take place 
during the first period, and education had no 
impact on economic growth. In the second 
and third periods, expansion in secondary 
education, especially in the working-class 
system, contributed to economic growth. 

Investment in quality appears to pay off as 
well. The importance of that variable declined 
in the third period, but we believe such a 
decline in the relationship may have been the 
result of the extremely rapid expansion of 
schools and the attendant decline in teacher 
quality.5 France invested little in higher 
education, and it is not surprising that growth 
in that system did not impact economic 
growth. 

How do these findings compare to those for 
the U.S.? First, there are a number of 
replications. The expansion in the lower and 
upper levels of French secondary education 
parallels that in the U.S. Although the events 
took place later in France, the effects are 
similar. The conversion of an educational 
system into a mass system appears to provide 
a temporary stimulus to economic growth. 
Second, both studies demonstrate the impor- 
tance of period effects and the importance of 


quality. 


> Formally, of course, the training requirements 
remained the same. However, the large increase in 
the number of new teachers may have created 
problems in the culture of schools. Further, the 
organization's ability to absorb and socialize new 
members may have been heavily taxed. 


Third, the greater relative size of the betas 
for human capital in France than in the U.S. 
implies that a strong state in control of a 
national system of education can standardize, 
control, and ensure the quantity and quality of 
output. When this is done and when economic 
goals are specified, the impact on economic 
growth takes place. 

The economic benefits should not blind us 
to the possible social costs implied in such a 
policy. The maintenance of a class-based 
educational system in which enrollments are 
controlled sets limits on upward mobility and 
possibly on aspirations as well. The sense of 
rejection that results from the failure to gain 
admission or pass exams marks young people 
for many years. The processes that link 
education and the economy probably repro- 
duce the class structure by limiting mobility 
through education. 

We believe that this study also demon- 
strates the usefulness of the concept of 
coupling between the education and the 
economic systems. We have shown that such 
coupling is affected by specific state policies. 
It should become possible to transform this 
concept into a variable in subsequent studies. 
We now need to study other societies where 
the states may follow different policies in 
attempting to control the educational process. 
Such work would establish the role of the 
state in facilitating economic growth via the 
educational system. The French model of the 
active state provides Third World countries 


$ Although education may represent the pre- 
ferred avenue of mobility, there are others. 
Robinson and Garnier (1985) showed that repro- 
duction theory was not a good predictor of income, 
suggesting that education is not necessarily re- 
quired for mobility to take place. However, the 
importance of educational attainment for success 
cannot be ignored, as Maurice, Sellier, and 
Silvestre (1985) have shown. 


THE ACTIVE STATE 


with a model’ for stimulating economic 
growth by using education. 

We have also shown that the contradiction 
between credentialling and human capital 
theories is not as fundamental as its respective 
proponents suggest: both are correct, but 
under very different circumstances. 
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The "convergence hypothesis" of conventional modernization theory suggests that 
the nations of the world are becoming more similar. Critics have argued that 
nations are diverging and becoming dissimilar over time. This paper brings unique 
data, analytic procedures, and a world-system perspective to bear on this debate. 
We suggest that world-system theory provides a framework for explaining the 
simultaneous occurrence of both convergence and divergence. Specifically, the 
logic of world-system theory suggests that divergence occurs between the three 
zones of nations (core, semiperiphery, and periphery), whereas convergence 
occurs within them. With respect to economic development, our analyses indicate 
that predictions concerning divergence were partially supported and predictions 
concerning convergence held only for the core. Trends within the periphery and 


semiperiphery question the utility of world-system theory. 


INTRODUCTION AND HYPOTHESES 


Debate has long revolved around what has 
come to be known as the "convergence 
hypothesis" (Meyer, Boli-Bennett, and Chase- 
Dunn 1975). This hypothesis proposes .that 
the societies of the world will become more 
similar over time with regard to various 
characteristics such as labor force structure, 
technology, level of development, occupa- 
tional prestige rankings, and state bureaucra- 
tization and power (Lenski and Lenski 1987; 
Inkeles and Rossi 1956; Moore 1963). 
Central to this homogenizing process is the 
diffusion of industrial technology and 
“modern” values throughout the world. For 
instance, Kerr, Dunlop, Harbison, and Myers 
(1964, pp. 14—29) have described the “logic 
of industrialization,” which pulls all nations 
toward a common point: industrial society. 
Others suggest that late developers can adopt 
rational policies and advanced technology and 
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achieve rapid development that will enable 
them to catch up with the already developed 
nations (Feldman and Moor 1969). In this 
scenario, the developing nations will skip the 
preliminary stages of development through 
which the leading nations gradually passed. 
Taking advantage of the latest in technologi- 
cal advances, developing nations are cata- 
pulted into the modern world. 

The critics of this hypothesis have argued 
that rather than converging, nations are 
diverging in many important respects. For 
instance, some have argued that increasing 
economic output permits nations to choose 
from a variety of development paths based on 
their unique cultural, political, or environmen- 
tal factors (Odum 1971; Horowitz 1966). 
Others suggest that late developers may be 
unable to develop at all due to backwardness 
and tradition (Smelser 1963), unsuccessful 
competition with developed nations, (Kuznets 
1971), overspecialization in primary products 
(Galtung 1971), or recurrent exploitation 
(Baran 1956; Frank 1966). 

These perspectives overlap in some ways, 
and each allows that nations might converge 
im one respect (e.g., economically) but 
diverge in others (e.g., politically) (Meyer et 
al, 1975). Nevertheless, these theoretical 
orientations have been viewed as two compet- 
ing perspectives in understanding the process 
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INEQUALITY IN THE WORLD SYSTEM 


of development. In recent years, this debate 
has quieted as world-system theory (WST) 
has captured the imagination of many stu- 
dents of socioeconomic development. How- 
ever, there has been a failure to capitalize on 
WST's relevance for the divergence- 
convergence issue. 

This paper focuses on convergence and 
divergence in economic development. We 
propose that WST and its classification of 
nations into three related zones in a global 
division of labor incorporates the notions of 
both convergence and divergence in economic 
development. Specifically, WST predicts 
increasing economic divergence between the 
core, semiperiphery, and periphery, implying 
greater inequality in development between 
these zones, while predicting simultaneous 
economic convergence within each zone. 
Furthermore, the structure of the capitalist 
world economy produces these seemingly 
incongruous trends. After establishing WST 
relevance to this issue, we assess hypotheses 
derived from extending its logic. 


Divergence in the World System 


WST's basic premise is that societal changes 
can only be understood as a global process 
(Hopkins and Wallerstein 1977, p. 112). 
Hence, one must understand the structure of 
the world system and a society's position 
within that structure to understand why some 
societies develop while others fail to do so, 
and why there is continued gross inequality 
between nations. 

According to WST, the structure of the 
world system has been historically dominated 
by minisystems and world-empires. How- 
ever, in the sixteenth century a new, dynamic 
structure, a capitalist world economy, began 
to emerge. Today this structure virtually 
dominates the entire global system. With the 
emergence of this new structure "the world 
economy became basically structured as an 
increasingly interrelated system of strong 
‘core’ and weak ‘peripheral’ states . . .” 
(Hopkins and Wallerstein 1977, p. 113). 
WST's characterization of the core and 
periphery has been described elsewhere (for 
example, see Chirot and Hall 1982, p. 85). 
The important point for this paper is that the 
periphery complements development and 
growth in the core. A picture of unequal 
development emerges in which the core 
becomes progressively more.developed while 
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peripheral development is hindered as a result 
of its relationship to the core. Although 
change in the core can be characterized as 
developmental, change in the periphery is 
distorted, outwardly oriented, and dependent 
(Amin 1976; Dos Santos 1970; Cardoso and 
Faletto 1979; Frank 1966, 1967). 

Wallerstein (1974a, 1974b, 1976) has also 
suggested the existence, indeed the necessity, 
of a semiperiphery. These states deflect the 
revolutionary activities of the periphery and 
may serve as profitable outlets for capitalist 
investment. Structurally, semiperipheral na- 
tions lie between the core and periphery and 
represent a mixture of both core and periph- 
eral characteristics (Hopkins and Wallerstein 
1977, p. 116). According to Arrighi and 
Drangel (1986, pp. 26—30), this mixture of 
economic activities affords semiperipheral 
states the opportunity to resist further periphe- 
ralization, yet fails to provide them the 
necessary economic strength (e.g., capital, 
economic leverage, technology) to move into 
the core. They are potentially contradictory 
locations in the world system, subject to the 
exploitive activities of the core but not to the 
same degree as is the periphery. 

WST's proposed core-semiperiphery- 
periphery structure, with each zone having a 
unique economic role, suggests the first 
hypothesis: WST predicts increasing diver- 
gence between world-system zones as the 
core develops relative to both the periphery 
and semiperiphery, and the semiperiphery 
relative to the periphery. It is anticipated, 
then, that inequality in economic develop- 
ment between these zones should increase 
over time as a consequence of the world. 
economic structure. 

Although few quantitative cross-national 
studies have directly examined international 
inequality,! a number of researchers have 
studied the various mechanisms by which 
core nations are able to extract surplus, 
insuring their own development and the 
underdevelopment of peripheral zones. Of 
particular relevance are those studies that 
examined the impact of dependence (e.g., 
stocks of investment from the core, trade 
dependence, weak states) (Rubinson 1977; — 


! As will be discussed, a number of studies have 
examined inequality by studying differential growth 
rates, but few studies have directly examined the 
unequal distribution of economic development in 
the world system. 
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Chase-Dunn 1975; Bornschier, Chase-Dunn, 
and Rubinson 1978; Bornschier 1980) or 
world-system position (Snyder and Kick 
1979; Nemeth and Smith 1985; Nolan 1983) 
on economic growth rates. These studies are 
not without their shortcomings (Weede and 
Tiefenbach 1981; Jackman 1980, 1982; Szy- 
manski 1983), but they have generally found 
that a dependent position in the world system 
has negative consequences for economic 
growth. This implies economic divergence 
between the core, semiperiphery, and periph- 
ery. In other words, the existing structure of 
the world system tends to reproduce itself as 
developed nations become more developed 
and enhance their dominant position in 
relation to the underdeveloped. At the same 
time, however, this tripartite structure gener- 
ates forces that suggest convergence within 
these zones. 


Convergence in the World System 


Previous debates over convergence and diver- 
gence in development have placed these two 
trends in opposition to each other. Either 
nations of the world will converge or they 
will diverge, but they will not do both. WST, 
however, provides a theoretical perspective 
that is consistent with both expectations and 
provides an understanding of these trends. 
For WST, the evolution of the world capitalist 
system resulted in the creation of a tripartite 
structure that places some societies at a 
competitive disadvantage. This results in 
global divergence, as the core’s success in the 
world economy relative to the semiperiphery 
and periphery enhances its development. 

These same forces will also produce 
convergence among nations within each zone. 
The global division of labor proposed by 
WST implies that nations within a particular 
zone are subject to similar forces, for they are 
involved in similar unequal relationship 
structures, occupying particular economic 
roles. For nations in the core, the structure of 
the global economy provides competitive 
advantages, for others there are disadvantages 
and constraints. According to the logic of 
WST, the similarity of positional constraints 
will result in greater convergence within 
zones than between them. 

There are a variety of structural reasons to 
expect convergence among core nations. 
First, core nations exhibit greater relative 
advantages in global economic competition as 
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: a result of exploitation of peripheral nations, 


enabling them to develop. Of course, some 
core societies have been better able to exploit 
their advantaged position than others during 
particular historic periods, and there is also 
intrazone conflict and competition (Chase- 
Dunn 1978; Wallerstein 1976). However, the 
structure of the core in terms of its highly 
integrated market and exchange networks has 
resulted in ever greater diffusion and circula- 
tion of both capital and technology. Hence, 
benefits of exploitation and technological 
advantages that accrue to a particular core 
nation tend to be diffused among all core 
nations, and the result is ever greater 
convergence. 

Individual peripheral nations have experi- 
enced economic change; however, these 
changes have been similar in form because 
they are in response to alterations in the core 
and have not significantly altered the form of 
the unequal relationships in which peripheral 
nations are located (Dos Santos 1970). For 
example, peripheral nations have traditionally 
served as exporters of primary goods. Al- 
though the nature and value of these goods 
differ widely from nation to nation, most are 
marked by price instability, thwarting the 
economic development plans of these nations. 
Recently, there has been an increase in 
industry and manufacturing (Evans 1979; 
Bornschier 1983). Nevertheless, though the 
content of the roles may have changed, WST 
suggests that the overall structure of the world 
division of labor has not. Furthermore, 
similarities in economic change among periph- 
eral nations is still evident and characterized 
as dependent (Arrighi and Drangel 1986; 
Cardoso and Faletto 1979). Whether the 
peripheral nation serves as a source of a 
primary commodity or a pool of low-wage 
labor, the nature of its economic structure still 
lacks diversification and the potential for 
self-perpetuating growth. WST suggests con- 
vergence in the periphery as well. 

Semiperipheral nations display many of the 
characteristics of the periphery in that they 
have also been allocated the role of primary 
production, yet they have industrialized more 
successfully than the periphery. In addition, 
the relationship between the core and semipe- 
riphery subjects these nations to a unique set 
of constraints and opportunities. On the one 
hand, semiperipheral nations are still charac- 
terized as dependent on the core for capital 
and technology. On the other hand, they also 
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represent opportunities for core investment 
and display characteristics indicating that they 
are at least partially independent of the core 
(Snyder and Kick 1979). In other words, 
there are both constraining forces as well as 
opportunities for independent economic devel- 
opment among semiperipheral nations (Ar- 
righi and Drangel 1986). The similarities of 
constraints and opportunities among nations 
within this economic niche imply a general 
tendency toward economic convergence. 

WST suggests that a nation's position in 
the world economy, whether core, semiperiph- 
ery, or periphery, places constraints on its 
potential for development. This similarity of 
positional constraints suggests that nations of 
a given zone will become similar in those 
aspects of their national structure that are 
affected by the operation of the world 
economy. This suggests a second hypothesis: 
WST predicts economic convergence over 
time among nations with each world-system 
zone. 

In sum, the logic of WST predicts both 
economic divergence and convergence as a 
result of the world economic structure, 
economic divergence . between zones and 
economic convergence within zones. Given 
that divergence and convergence are inher- 
ently issues of inequality, the hypotheses can 
be restated in the following terms: (1) There 
will be an increase in inequality in economic 
development between the zones of the world 
system; and (2) there will be a decrease in 
inequality in development within these zones. 
From these two trends in inequality, it 
logically follows that total international in- 
equality will become more and more a 
function of inequality between the three zones 
and less a function of inequality within these 
zones. Thus, WST's third hypothesis is: there 
will be an increase in importance of between- 
zone inequality relative to within-zone inequal- 
ity in producing total world inequality. 


DATA AND ANALYSIS STRATEGY 


The above hypotheses provide the framework 
for our analysis of divergence and conver- 
gence in development in the capitalist world 
system. This analysis covers the period from 
1950 to 1980, spanning a longer period of 
time than has been covered in cross-national 
studies in the sociological literature. The 
structure of international inequality in gross 
domestic product for this 31-year period will 
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be examined. Specifically, we decompose 
total world-level inequality into between- and 
within-zone components and examine both 
long-term trends and short-term fluctuations. 
This decomposition will enable us to test the 
predicted trends toward divergence between 
and convergence within zones, as well as the 
increasing explanatory power of WST's 
tripartite structure. Socialist nations have 
been excluded from this analysis because the 
degree to which they are integrated into the 
capitalist world system is still a point of 
debate (Wallerstein 1974c, 1976; Szymanski 
1982; Chirot 1977). | 


Measuring World System Position 


The literature offers few alternatives by which 
nations can be classified into core, semiperiph- 
ery, or periphery zones. Throughout the 
1970s, cross-national, quantitative studies of 
the world system operationalized dependency 
or world-system position by a variety of 
continuous measures that, although reflecting 
the unequal relations between nations, were 
nonetheless based on the internal economic 
characteristics of the nations themselves. 
Indicators of dependent position in the world 
system such as trade dependence (Delacroix 
1977; Jaffee 1985), state strength (Rubinson 
1976, 1977), or investment dependence 
(Stoneman 1975; Bornschier, Chase-Dunn 
and Rubinson 1978) were commonly used in 
spite of the theoretical work by Wallerstein 
and his colleagues suggesting the existence of 
three discrete positions or zones in the world 
system. 

Snyder and Kick (1979) and Nemeth and 
Smith (1985) used block modeling techniques 
and data on various economic and/or political 


linkages between nations to develop classifi- - 


cation schemes amenable to WST's core, 
semiperiphery, and periphery structure. The 
significance of this approach is that .the 
resulting blocks (positions) are based on 
similarities and differences in societies' posi- 
tions in a network of international relations, 
rather than on internal characteristics. These 
were important operational breakthroughs 
given WST's emphasis on relation-based 
positions (Hopkins and Wallerstein 1977, p. 
114). 

The major difference between these two 
measures 15 the types of networks used to . 
construct their classification schemes. While 
Snyder and Kick used four dimensions of 
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international relations (economic trade, mili- 
tary interventions, treaties, and exchange of 
diplomats), Nemeth and Smith considered 
only economic trade relationships. Overall, it 
appears that Nemeth and Smith's classifica- 
tion produces more theoretically consistent 
results, perhaps due to tbe salience of 
economic relationships in WST. We use it as 
our measure of world system position.? To 
increase theoretical correspondence, how- 
ever, their strong and weak semiperipheries 
were combined into a single semiperiphery.? 


Measuring. Economic Development 


It is generally acknowledged that GNP- or 
GDP-based indicators of economic develop- 
ment have the disadvantage of being affected 
by inaccuracies inherent in exchange rates. 
Exchange rates rarely reflect true differences 
in the relative standards of well-being be- 
tween nations, in part because they can be 
politically determined. Also, it has been 
suggested that the use of exchange rates 
systematically overestimates the inequality in 
development between DCs and LDCs (Ba- 


? Nemeth and Smith's classification scheme was 
based on 1970 data. This is ideal for our purposes 
because it lies near the middle of the time period 
covered by our analysis, minimizing the possibility 
of interzone mobility. Although not the focus of 
this analysis, within-zone divergence is suggestive 
of interzone mobility, and fixing a nation's 
position in a given zone throughout the 31-year 
period allows us to infer the possibility of mobility 
whenever divergence occurs. Thus, because mobil- 
ity is tied to divergence, we will not allow for 
interzone mobility (i.e., reassigning nations during 
the 31-year period), which might preclude within- 
zone divergence and bias this analysis. This 
analysis was replicated using Snyder and Kick's 
measure, after collapsing the categories following 
. Nolan (1983), yielding similar results. 

? Nations were classified as follows. Core: 
Japan, Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, United Kingdom, Canada, United 
States. Strong Semiperiphery: Nigeria, India, 
Israel, Philippines, Austria, Denmark, Finland, 
Greece, Ireland, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Australia. Weak Semiperiphery: Egypt, Kenya, 
Zaire, Pakistan, Thailand, Portugal, Chile, Colom- 
bia, New Zealand. Periphery: Ethiopia, Morocco, 
Uganda, Burma, Sri Lanka, Turkey, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
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lassa 1964). These problems spawned a major 
United Nations project designed to provide 
superior GDP measures based on purchasing- 
power conversions (Kravis, Heston, and 
Summers 1978a, 1978b, 1981, 1982; Sum- 
mers, Kravis, and Heston 1980). To insure 
temporal and spatial comparability, data for 
the measure of economic development are 
taken from Purchasing Power Parity estimates 
of real gross domestic product (RGDP) in . 
constant 1975 international dollars from 1950 
to 1980 published by Summers and Heston 
(1984). Although data are available for 124 
countries, missing data on the measure of 
world-system position or RGDP for the 1950s 
resulted in a sample size of 53 nations.* 


Measuring Inequality 


Analyzing divergence and convergence in 
international economic development is actu- 
ally an analysis of inequality between nations. 
Convergence is equivalent to a reduction in 
inequality; divergence is an increase in 
inequality. The sociological literature con- 
tains little cross-national research on the 
world system and international inequality.5 
Instead, this topic has been pursued largely by 
economists (Berry, Bourguignon, and Morris- 
son 1983a, 1983b; Whalley 1979; Summers, 
Kravis, and Heston 1981). The few sociolog- 
ical studies that do examine inequality do so 
only indirectly by examining national- 
attainment processes. These studies usually 
regress short-term growth rates (5 to 10 years) 
on a set of regressors. Although analyses of 
this type provide useful information on 


* An alternative strategy would have been to 
limit the analysis to the period from 1960 to 1980, 
resulting in larger sample (n=82). However, 
analyses of the small and large data files for the 
1960 to 1980 period for each measure produce 
nearly identical results. To maximize the time 
covered by this analysis, we used the smaller 
sample. 

5 One study that does attempt to determine the 
impact of the structure of the world system on 
Socioeconomic development is Nolan (1983). 
Using Multiple Classification Analysis and several 
indicators of development, he found a considerable 
gap between the core, semiperiphery, and periph- 
ery and concluded there is "little reason to expect 
convergence" (1983, p. 113). However, focusing 
on the "gap" between the mean levels of 
development of these three zones distracts attention 
from the distributional nature of inequality. 
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factors contributing to national-level pro- 
cesses, which in turn produce changes in 
global inequality, they fail to directly analyze 
total, global inequality. Further, information 
provided by these studies may even obscure 
the issue because, for example, two nations, 
one rich and the other poor, with equal 
growth rates would actually produce an 
increase in inequality due to the greater stock 
of wealth in the rich nation. Our analysis will 
directly analyze and decompose total world 
inequality. 

There are several alternative measures of 
inequality (Allison 1978). Variance, range, 
coefficient of variation, relative mean devia- 
tion, Gini's index, and Theil's T are a few of 
the possible choices. This paper uses Theil's 
measure for a number of reasons. Theil's T 
exhibits the desirable property of scale 
invariance and satisfies Dalton's principle of 
transfers.ó Another important feature of T is 
its sensitivity to transfers at the lower end of 
the scale. Since this paper deals with RGDP 
assessed in international dollars that are 
assumed to have diminishing marginal utility, 
this sensitivity makes Theil's T desirable. 
Most importantly, Theil's T is easily decom- 
posable into within- and between-group 
components (Theil 1957). This decomposi- 
tion is somewhat analogous to a one-way 
analysis-of-variance procedure in that the 
degree of between-zone inequality (BZI) can 
be compared to the degree of within-zone 
inequality (WZI). This allows for the assess- 
ment of the relative importance, and alter- 
ations in that importance, of the core- 
semiperiphery-periphery structure for overall 
inequality in development from 1950 to 1980. 

The decomposition is performed using the 
following equation: 


T = ав DY, 


ze] 


? Scale invariance means that the scale or units 
of measurement will not affect the assessment of 
its distribution. The results would be identical 
whether dollars, lira, pesos, etc. were used. 
Dalton’s principle of transfers states that a transfer 
of income from one person or nation to another 
with less income should reduce inequality. This 


becomes of special significance when assessing 


alterations in inequality that result from the actual 
transfer of wealth from one nation to another. 


(упал) 


where X, is the proportion of total world 
population in zone z; X; is the proportion of 
total world population in nation i. Y, is the 
proportion of total world RGDP held by zone 
z; Y, is the proportion of total RGDP held by 
nation i; and Ln is the natural log. The 
left-most term on the right side of the 
equation is between zone inequality (BZD, 
and the right-most term is within-zone . 
inequality (WZI). | 

The basic assumption of this measure is 
that a zone or nation's “rightful share" of 
world production is equivalent to the zone or 
nation's proportion of the total population. 
For example, BZI represents the weighted 
sum of the natural log of.the ratio between 
zone z’s proportion of world RGDP and 
proportion of world population. Taking the 
natural log of this ratio results in moving this 
term closer to zero as the ratio moves toward 
unity. Hence, if a zone’s proportion of world 
RGDP is equivalent to its proportion of world 
population then its contribution to the sum 
becomes zero. If this holds for all zones, then 
the contribution of BZI to total world 
inequality is zero and WZI completely 
accounts for total inequality. 

In terms of the decomposition of Theil's T, 
WST's hypotheses may be restated. First, the 
expected divergence between zones would 
require an increasing level of BZI. Second, 
the expected convergence within zones would 
require a decreasing level of WZI. Third, the 
predicted increasing relative importance of 
inequality between zones requires that the 
proportion of total inequality attributable to 
BZI should increase. 


ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 
Decomposition of Total Inequality 


To assess the above hypotheses, we computed 
Theil's T and its components for each of the 
31 years using Nemeth and Smith's classifi- 
cation Scheme. The results are presented in 
Table 1, and Figure 1 displays the trend for 
total inequality and its components: between- 
zone inequality (BZI) and within-zone inequal- 
ity (WZD. While calculating Theil's T results 
in a measure of total inequality, our present 
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Decomposition Ф of total Internal Inequality 

Year WZI BZI due to BZI Core Semi-p Peri 

1950 .1944 .2437 55.6 1494 .3153 1732 
1951 .1907 .2492 56.6 1456 .3121 1817 
1952 .1811 .2514 58.1 1354 .3051 1676 
1953 .1771 .2559 59.1 1302 .3045 .1720 
1954 .1702 .2442 58.9 1160 .3079 .1771 
1955 .1718 .2560 59.8 1148 .3207 .1808 
1956 .1658 .2573 60.8 .1056 .3213 .1805 
1957 .1618 ‚2543 61.1 „0961 3277 1837 
1958 1550 .2460 61.3 .0862 .3216 .1816 
1959 .1524 .2588 62.9 .0836 .3255 .1662 
1960 .1409 .2578 64.7 .0707 .3134 .1620 
1961 1390 .2623 65.4 .0586 .3370 .1600 
1962 1383 .2665 65.8 ‚0578 .3384 .1488 
1963 1330 .2669 66.7 .0528 .3305 .1432 
1964 .1321 2711 67.2 .0483 .3362 .1505 
1965 .1403 .2838 66.9 .0509 .3662 1430 
1966 1459 .3000 67.3 .0486 .4006 1529 
1967 1395 .3027 68.5 .0411 .2930 1582 
1968 1377 .3091 69.2 .0357 .4011 1528 
1969 1336 .3087 69.8 .0293 .3965 1536 
1970 1314 .3035 69.8 .0222 .3968 .1585 
1971 1320 .3019 69.6 .0224 .3917 .1645 
1972 1375 3120 69.4 .0232 .4119 .1692 
1973 1374 .3196 69.9 .0216 4150 .1794 
1974 .1422 .3075 68.4 0197 .4206 .1866 
1975 .1400 .2971 68.0 0196 .4000 .1930 
1976 1392 .3079 68.9 .0197 .4007 .1940 
1977 .1374 3128 69.5 .0217 .3883 .1945 
1978 .1344 3191 70.4 .0222 .3T10 .1889 
1979 .1412 3242 69.7 .0202 .4007 .2056 
1980 1396 3176 69.5 0169 ‚3924 ‚2016 


interest is оп the utility of the tripartite 
world-system structure in describing diver- 
gence between, and convergence within, 
these zones. Therefore, we will focus our 
attention on BZI and WZI before returning to 
total inequality. 

Figure 1 shows that there was a clear 
increase in BZI throughout the 31-year 
period. The 1950s was a decade of relative 
stability with a trend of slowly increasing 
inequality. During the early 1960s through 
the early 1970s, there was a steady increase in 
inequality and following 1974 the trends are 
more erratic. Given the computation of 
Theil's T, the long-term increase means that 
the ratio of RGDP share to population share 
for the most developed zone (the core) 
increased throughout the 31-year period, 
whereas the ratio for the underdeveloped 
zones decreased. Thus, the core increasingly 
controlled more of total world production 
within its boundaries than would be expected 
given its share of world population. The 
implication of these results for economic 


divergence is clear: throughout the 31-year 
period, from 1950 to 1980, there was a steady 
increase in economic divergence between the 
core, semiperiphery, and periphery. Within 
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Fig. 1. Decomposition Results. 
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the world-system zones, however, a different 
picture emerges. 

The within-zone component of total inequal- 
ity displays a decline throughout the 31-year 
period. Figure 1 indicates that from 1950 to 
1964 WZI displays a rather uninterrupted de- 
cline. Between 1964 and 1980 WZI stabilized 
and remained at a very low level, showing 
little upward or downward tendency. This trend 
indicates that the level of inequality within the 
three world-system zones decreased. 

The data for this 31-year period indicate 
that although economic convergence was 
occurring among the countries in each of the 


world-system zones, economic divergence 


was occurring between zones. But what of the 
relative contribution of BZI and WZI to total 
world inequality? Focusing on relative impor- 
tance js necessary because the absolute level 
and trend of BZI bas no effect on the absolute 
level and trend of WZI. 

The relative contribution of BZI is deter- 
mined by examining the percent of total 
inequality due to BZI. This percentage is 
calculated by dividing BZI by total inequality 
and then multiplying by 100. The results, 
presented in column four of Table 1, indicate 
that BZI accounts for about 56 percent to 70 
percent of total inequality, and WZI accounts 
for the remaining 44 percent to 30 percent. As 
predicted by WST, not only were the 
differences between zones greater than the 
differences within zones, but the relative 
importance of BZI during the 1950s, 1960s, 
' and early 1970s was clearly increasing, after 
which time it stabilized, holding its explana- 
tory power at just under 70 percent. 


Inequality and Fixed Population Shares 


Although the results thus far tend to conform 
to WST's expectations, it is important to con- 
sider the nature of this inequality score before 
drawing further conclusions. In this analysis, 
inequality in development, by definition, in- 
volves the ratio between RGDP and popula- 
tion shares, thus it can be affected by differ- 
ential changes in both. As a result, it is possible 
that the above trends are a result of the direct 
influence of differential population growth and 
not necessarily differential growth in RGDP. 

To determine if this is the case, we 
repeated the analysis, holding population 
shares constant by fixing them at 1950 levels. 
This decomposition is taken from Theil 
(1967, pp. 110-11) and is accomplished as 
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follows. The RGDP shares for any country i 
can be expressed as: 


XR, 
y ХА, 


i=l 


Y, = 


where X; is the population of country i and R; 
is the per capita RGDP of the country. If, 
however, population shares are fixed at 1950 
levels, then the new RGDP share for country 
i at time ¢ becomes: 


Хо, 
S XisoRi 


l=į 


ж 
Y p= 


where Ry is the observed RGDP per capita at 
time f and Хе is the population share of 
country i in 1950. У» then, is ће RGDP share 
for country i at time t if population shares had 


remained constant throughout the 31-year 


period and observed RGDP per capita levels 
were attained. It follows then that the RGDP 
share of zone z at time t becomes: 


- Хи; 


Thus, Theil's T at time t, assuming constant 
1950 population shares, can be decomposed 
as follows: 


2 А 2 
T; = Ууга + Уух 


21. 0 2—1. 


( i a: ) 
| Y, ХХ,» 

Table 2 presents the decomposition of total 
inequality and its components, holding popu- 
lation shares constant at 1950 levels, and the 
trends are displayed in Figure 2. Examining 
BZI first, the most noticeable difference from 
Table 1 is that the levels of inequality are 
attenuated throughout the period. Although 
BZI begins at the same level (.2437), it does 
not reach the levels of inequality seen in the 
analysis using observed population shares, 
which peaked at .3242; now inequality peaks 
at .2839. More important, however, are the 
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Fig. 2. Decomposition Results Assuming Population 
Shares Fixed at 1950 Levels. 


differences in the rate of increase in BZI. 
Using observed population shares, the aver- 
age inequality is .2517 for the first 10 years 
and .3120 for the last 10 years, representing a 
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24.0 percent increase. In the reanalysis, 
employing constant population shares, the 
mean for the first IO years was .2476 and the 
mean for the last decade was .2744, which 
represents a 10.8 percent increase. 

Controlling for the effects of changing 
population shares reduces the rate of increase 
in inequality. In fact, it cuts the rate by more 
than half. Nevertheless, there is an increase in 
BZI throughout the period, which is consis- 
tent with WST. Further, inequality within 
world-system’s zones (WZI) stil shows 
essentially the same downward trend as 
before and, examining the results in Table 2, 
it is evident that the relative contribution of 
BZI to total inequality conforms with earlier 
findings. 

On the basis of the above analysis, it 
appears that WST’s expectations are sup- 
ported. Although removing the effects of 
changing population shares depressed the 
increase in BZI, it is evident that BZI 
increases and WZI decreases. It is possible, 
however, that a single influential nation may 


Table 2. Decomposition Results Holding Population Shares Constant at 1950 Levels 


Decomposition % of total Internal Inequality 
Year WZI BZI due to BZI Core Semi-p Peri 
1950 .1944 2437 55.6 .1494 .3153 1732 
1951 .1904 2486 56.6 .1452 .3127 .1827 
1952 .1808 2501 58.0 1348 .3065 1694 
1953 .1768 2536 58.9 1295 .3066 1746 
1954 .1699 2412 58.7 1153 .3109 1810 
1955 .1715 2517 59.5 1142 .3245 1858 
1956 .1656 2516 60.3 1051 3259 1865 
1957 ‚1615 2471 60.5 0957 3333 1906 
1958 .1546 2385 60.7 0859 .3278 1889 
1959 .1521 2496 62.1 0835 .3332 1737 
1960 .1406 2476 63.8 0706 .3226 1702 
1961 1385 2506 64.4 0586 .3483 1689 
1962 1378 2530 64.8 0579 3512 1572 
1963 .1324 2521 65.6 .0528 3443 1512 
1964 .1312 2545 66.0 .0484 .3512 1596 
1965 .1392 2644 65.5 ‚0511 ‚3838 1516 
1966 ‚1442 2774 65.8 0488 4210 1626 
1967 1373 2781 67.0 0412 .4145 1684 
1968 .1345 2825 67.8 0358 .4236 1630 
1969 .1301 2805 68.3 0296 .4209 1646 
1970 1271 2747 68.4 0225 .4227 1702 
1971 1274 2719 68.1 0228 .4195 1764 
1972 1324 2788 67.8 0237 .4427 1809 
1973 1319 2839 68.3 0220 .4485 1924 
1974 1356 2723 66.8 0201 .4561 2001 
1975 1333 2626 66.3 0201 .4368 2070 
1976 .1320 2705 67.2 0201 .4402 2080 
1977 .1304 2728 67.7 0223 .4298 2087 
1978 .1272 2773 68.6 0228 .4201 2038 
1979 :1322 2800 67.9 0209 4473 2213 
1980 ‚1300 2734 67.8 0177 ‚4407 2178 
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account for these trends. To determine if this 
occurred, we analyzed possible influentials. 
We identified potential influentials by 
examining the various components of inequal- 
ity: the proportion of world RGDP and 
population. Because this research focuses on 
inequality throughout the 31-уеаг period 
assuming constant population trends, average 
annual proportion of world RGDP for the 
entire period and proportion of 1950 popula- 
tion shares held by each country were 
computed and those nations having propor- 
tions two or more standard deviation units 
above the mean for all nations were identified 
as influentials." On the basis of this analysis, 
two nations were identified as potentially 
influential: the United States (averaged 33.3 
percent of world RGDP) and India (holding 
28.3 percent of world population). Reanalyz- 
ing the data, selectively omitting these 
nations, produced somewhat different results.? 
Excluding .the United States from the 
analysis resulted in a precipitous and sus- 
tained increase in BZI. Comparing the 
average of the first and last decades indicated 
that BZI increased 63.0 percent. WZI, on the 
other hand, declined only slightly, 5.6 
percent, when comparing the means of the 
first and last decades. These results should 
not be surprising. The fact that BZI increased 
markedly and WZI did not decline as 
precipitously suggests that other nations 


within core are moving closer to the propor- | 


tion of RGDP held by the U.S. while moving 
further away from the proportion of other 
nations within the world system.? These 


findings are not necessarily inconsistent with : 


WST's expectations. 

However, excluding India, a semiperi- 
pheral nation, from the analysis results in 
trends that weaken support for WST. Omit- 
ting India results in the near stability of BZI 
(3.9 percent increase between the first and 
last decades), but WZI still declines precipi- 
tously (47.6 percent decrease between the 





? Since nations two or more standard deviation 
units below the mean would have a negligible 
contribution in the analysis, they were safely 
ignored. 

5 These analyses are not reported because of 
- space limitations but are available from the authors 
on request. 

? This conclusion will receive further supporting 
evidence in the examination of internal inequality 
within the core. 
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first and last decades). The fact that BZI 


experiences such a small increase suggests 
that India was preventing the remainder of the 
semiperiphery from keeping a more equitable 
pace with the core. This finding necessarily 
lessens support for WST's hypothesis of 
increasing BZI. 

On the whole, the decomposition analyses 
provide limited support for WST's hypotheses 
concerning economic divergence in the capi- 
talist world system. These results suggest that 
economic divergence is increasing between 
world system zones as inequality in develop- 
ment between them increased throughout the 
31-year period. However, holding population 
shares constant results in an attenuation of the 
trend and removing India from the analysis 
attenuates this even further. These findings 
suggest that differential population growth 
accounts for part of the increase in between- 
zone inequality seen as in Figure 1, and that 
alterations in India's relative share of world 
RGDP influenced this increase as well. On 
the other hand, WST's expectations about 
convergence were supported. Economic con- 
vergence was occurring within world-system 
zones as the societies within each zone 
became developmentally more homogeneous. 
This trend held even when holding population 
shares constant and excluding India from the 
analysis. Further, the simultaneous processes 
of convergence within and divergence, albeit 
limited, between world systems zones re- 
sulted in the tripartite structure becoming an 
even more powerful predictor of global 
inequality. 


Total Inequality 


At this point we return to Figures 1 and 2 and 
consider the trend in total inequality. Given 
the popular assumption of an “increasing 
gap” between the rich and poor, total 
inequality would be expected to rapidly 
increase. This, however, did not occur. The 
decomposition provides an explanation of this 
puzzle. Inequality in development between 
the rich (core) and the poor (semiperiphery 
and periphery) was indeed increasing. How- 
ever, the steady decline of inequality within 
the zones caused total inequality to fall during 
the 1950s and 1960s. Therefore, in spite of 


. increasing divergence between zones, it was 


the convergence process within zones that 
precluded a steady rise in total world 
inequality. However, there is more to the 
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apparent convergence within zones than 
presently meets the eye, and further analysis 
is required. 


Further Analysis of Convergence 


The analysis of convergence thus far has been 
concerned with the overall global trends 
within the three zones as a whole and has 
produced results supportive of WST's expec- 
tation of convergence. However, although 
WZI declined throughout the period under 
study, this does not require that convergence 
occur within each zone. Because overall WZI 
is more heavily influenced by the zone with 
the greatest share of world RGDP, a decline 
in WZI may hide an increase in inequality 
within one or both of the other zones. 

To determine individual zone trends in 
divergence or convergence, we extended the 
analysis to a separate examination of inequal- 
ity within each zone, termed "internal 
inequality." To accomplish this, we calcu- 
lated a separate Theil's T for each of the 
world system zones at each time point (see 
Tables 1 and 2). In addition, we also 
undertook a sensitivity analysis to determine 
if a nation or set of nations exerted inordinate 
influence on inequality within each zone. 
Again, we identified influentials by examin- 
ing average annual proportion of zone RGDP 
from 1950 to 1980 and proportion of zone 
population in 1950. This analysis determined 
that the United States held an influential 
proportion of core RGDP (an average of 46.7 
percent) and 1950 population (33.3 percent), 
India held an influential proportion of the 
semiperiphery's 1950 population (50.3 per- 
cent), and Turkey held an influential share of 
both the periphery's RGDP (an average of 
30.6 percent) and population (20.1 percent). 
We replicated the analysis of internal inequal- 
ities, selectively omitting these nations to 
determine their influence on inequality 
trends.!9 

Figure 3, observed population shares, and 
Figure 4, using constant 1950 population 
shares, present trend lines indicating the 
internal inequality for the core, semiperiph- 
ery, and periphery from 1950 to 1980 (see 
also Tables 1 and 2). These figures indicate 


10 Again, because of space limitations these 
analyses are not presented here, but are available 
from the authors. 
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that the most consistent trend throughout this 
entire period was the steady decline in 
inequality within the core. In fact, the decline 
was quite precipitous until 1970, when it 
stabilized for the final decade covered by the 
data. This implies that economic convergence 
Occurred among core nations during this 
3l-year period. In addition, dropping the 
United States from the analysis did not 
substantially change this trend. Thus, conver- 
gence was the trend in the core as expected by 
WST. 

The trend, using observed population 
shares, for the semiperiphery indicates increas- 
ing inequality from the early 1950s through 
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Fig. 4. Internal Inequalities Assuming Population Shares 
Fixed at 1950 Levels. 
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the early 1970s, peaking in 1974. The final 


few years appear to display a decline, but the 


overall 31-уеаг trend is divergence. This 
increase in inequality is clearly indicated by 
the 26.4 percent change between the average 
levels of the first (.3162) and the last (.3998) 
decades. Divergence is even more pro- 
nounced when population shares are held 
constant. The average inequality for the first 
decade is .3197 and for the last decade .4382, 
indicating an increase in inequality of 37.1 
percent. Therefore, although the final few 
years may suggest a slight trend toward 
convergence, the 3l-year trend for the 
semiperiphery is clearly economic divergence 
rather than the expected convergence. 

Omitting India from the analysis of the 
semiperiphery alters the above results, but 
still produces results inconsistent with WST's 
expectation. In fact, excluding India yields a 
trend of divergence from 1952 to 1968 (an 
increase of 18 percent) followed by a trend 
toward convergence from 1968 to 1980 (a 
. decline of 16 percent). Overall, when India is 
omitted, there is no consistent trend toward 
divergence or convergence. Although the last 
12 years do suggest a movement toward 
convergence, the inconsistencies in the trend 
suggest overall stability. Whether India is 
included or not, the trends are not consistent 
with WST's expectations. 

The analysis for the periphery, using 
observed population shares (Figure 3), also 
produces unanticipated results. During the 
first 15 years, a very slight initial increase in 
inequality is followed by a period of slightly 
declining inequality, reaching its lowest point 
in 1965. The final 15 years, however, are a 
period of rising inequality. The trend for the 
entire period, assessed by comparing the 
average inequality for the first 10 years 
(.1764) with that of the last IO years (.1877), 
indicates a 6.4 percent increase in inequality. 
This increase becomes slightly more pro- 
nounced when population shares are held 
constant. In Figure 4, inequality begins at 
.1732, reaches an early peak in 1957 at 
.1906, and then falls td .1512 in 1963. 
Following this, however, inequality begins a 
slow, steady climb, peaking in 1979 at 
.2213—an increase of 46.4 percent from its 
low point in 1963. Comparing average 
inequality in the first decade (.1806) with last 
decade (.2016), we find an overall increase of 
11.6 percent. Thus, whether or not differen- 
tial population shares are controlled within 
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the periphery, the overall trend suggests 
movement toward greater inequality or diver- 
gence, particularly since the early 1960s. In 
addition, omitting Turkey, a potential influen- 
tial because of its share of zone population. 
and RGDP, does not alter these conclusions. 
These result are not consistent with WST's 
expectations. | 

The above analyses provide a more com- 
plete picture of convergence and divergence 
in the world system. On the whole, there was 
a clear reduction in within-zone inequality 
when all zones were considered together, and 
WZISs relative contribution to total world 
inequality declined. It is now clear that this 
reduction was due solely to declining inequal- 
ity within the core. This decline within the 
zone that controls the majority of world 
RGDP insured that the increasing inequality 
within the semiperiphery and the relatively 
small increase in the periphery, evident in 
Figures 3 and 4, had little effect on. overall 
within-zone inequality. Although conver- 
gence was clearly the trend within the core, 
this trend was not evident within the semipe- 
riphery and periphery, even when possible 
influentials were removed. 

The trend displayed by the core is the only 
trend consistent with the basic logic of WST. 
However, this trend is also consistent with 
other perspectives. For example, Jackman 
(1982) found the presence of ceiling effects at 
higher levels of economic development. 
Specifically, among less developed nations 
there is a positive relationship between level 
of economic development and per capita 
economic growth rates, whereas among the 
most developed nations there is a negative 
relationship. This suggests that convergence 
could be expected among the most highly 
developed nations (the core) due to the limits 
on economic growth imposed by the scale of 
the national economies for the most highly 
developed within that zone. As economic 
growth among the most highly developed 
slows down, the remainder of the nations. 
within that zone are able to catch up. Even 
within the zone that experienced the trend 
consistent with the logic of WST, there is an 
alternative explanation for the same results 
based on domestic economic constraints due 
to a nation's level of development rather than 
positional constraints and opportunities. 

In sum, the analysis of internal inequalities 
questions the utility of WST. The expecta- 
tions, according to the logic of WST, were 
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for convergence within each of the world 
system zones, however little convergence was 
found. Within the periphery, there was a slow 
movement toward divergence. Within the 
semiperiphery, taken as a whole, divergence 
was the rule and, excluding India, resulted in 
an inconsistent trend also suggesting 
stability.!! Finally, the core's trend, although 
consistent with WST's expectations, was not 
unexpected in light of potential ceiling effects 
among the most advanced nations within this 
zone. On the whole, the analysis of internal 
inequalities offers little support for WST's 
expectation of convergence within zones of 
the world division of labor. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It has been characteristic of the sociological 
literature to pose intersocietal divergence and 
convergence as polar opposites, with the 
movement of the entire set of world-system 
Societies being characterized by only one of 
these trends. This paper argues that WST 
provides a theoretical framework capable of 
incorporating both processes. Specifically, 
the logic of WST suggests that divergence 
should occur between locations within the 
world division of labor as the core pulls away 
from the semiperiphery and periphery, and 
convergence should occur among nations 
located within each zone. In addition, for 
WST, these seemingly contradictory pro- 
cesses are a function of the nature of the 
global division of labor, in which societies are 
allocated to particular economic niches and 
are subject to similar opportunities and 
constraints. The similarities in constraints or 
opportunities among nations of a given zone 
produce convergence, and the differences in 
constraints or opportunities between zones 
produce divergence. However, although WST 
provides a framework for expecting both 
divergence and convergence, little support for 
WST's expectations were found. 

The decomposition analysis of data for a 
set of nonsocialist nations yields limited 
support for WST's divergence hypothesis. 
Analysis employing observed population shares 
yielded results suggesting that inequality 


п Splitting the semiperiphery into strong and 
weak zones and computing internal inequalities 
also resulted in contrary trends of stability in the 
weak semiperiphery and divergence in the strong 
semiperiphery. 
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between the core, semiperiphery, and periph- 
ery increased throughout the period from 
1950 to 1980. However, holding population 
shares constant at 1950 ]evels attenuated the 
increase and excluding India from the analy- 
sis resulted in only a 3.9 percent increase in 
BZI from 1950 to 1980. These results suggest 
that although BZI is increasing, much of the 
inequality between world-system zones is due 
to changing population shares and India’s 
slow growth relative to other nations in the 
semiperiphery. 

The results with respect to WST's conver- 
gence hypothesis were not supportive. Eco- 
nomic convergence was clearly the rule in 
only the core. However, this expectation is 
not unique to WST, as other perspectives 
anticipate similar results. In addition, the 
trends of the semiperiphery and periphery 
were toward increasing divergence or, at best, 
stability. The divergence evident in these 
zones implies the possibility of mobility 
between positions in the world division of 
labor. However, this interpretation must be 
tempered by the fact that divergence between 
zones was also occurring, even after exclud- 
ing India from the analysis. In such a 
situation divergence may simply indicate 
polarization within zones rather than inter- 
zone mobility. 

It is possible that the analysis presented 
here should be undertaken over a longer 
period of time or use alternative classification 
schemes before the utility of WST is truly in 
question. Nevertheless, the analyses do ques- 
tion the utility of WST for this 31-уеаг 
period, a longer time period than has been 
examined, particularly when changing popu- 
lation shares were held constant. In addition, 
the overall conclusions hold even when 
Snyder and Kick's classification scheme is 
employed in place of Nemeth and Smith's. 

Lastly, the analysis procedure used in this 
research offers sociologists an alternative 
methodology for examining global inequality. 
Traditionally, sociologists have examined 
global inequality largely by focusing on the 
determinants of economic growth rates. 
Although such research is critically important 
for understanding societal change, it yields 
only indirect insights into changes in global 
inequality. Notions of inequality are inher- 
ently concerned with the distribution of 
wealth or development, not just with different 
levels or growth rates. This paper has 
examined inequality directly and has illus- 
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trated a method by which, using a decompos- 
able measure of inequality, sociological 
concerns can be directly assessed. 
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GRIEVANCES AND PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS* 
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This paper addresses three questions regarding the dynamics of grievances: (1) 


What is the causal order of grievances and social movement participation (SMP)? 
(2) To what extent does the intensity of grievances before a critical incident, such 
as the reactor accident at Chernobyl, affect the extent of SMP after the incident? 
(3) Is the intensity of grievances related to the kind of SMP adopted? To answer 
these questions, 121 opponents of nuclear energy were interviewed in 1982 and 
1987. The data indicate that grievances have a causal effect on SMP, but not a 
direct cross-lagged effect on protest. There was also a shock effect: the grievances 
of respondents with low dissatisfaction before Chernobyl increased more than 
those of respondents with high dissatisfaction. An aggression effect, i.e., high 
discontent leading primarily to violent or illegal SMP, was not ascertained. 
Protesters generally chose those actions they considered most efficacious for 


reaching the goals of the movement. 


INTRODUCTION 


The role of grievances in generating social 
movement participation (SMP) is one of the 
most debated issues in the literature. Three 
rival hypotheses have been proposed: (1) In 
the classical model, particularly in depriva- 
tion and relative deprivation theory (Finkel 
and Rule 1986; Gurney and Tierney 1982), an 
unconditional effect of grievances is assumed: 
grievances lead to more political participa- 
tion. 

This view has been criticized by (2) 
resource-mobilization theorists, who argue 
that grievances are ubiquitous and cannot 
explain SMP or are at least of secondary 
importance (M«Carthy and Zald 1977, p. 
1215; Jenkins and Perrow 1977, p. 266). 
Collective-action theory (Olson 1965; Hardin 
1982) similarly argues that in large groups, 
grievances (i.e., preferences for collective 
goods that have not been provided to a 
sufficient extent) are not incentives for 
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collective action because a single rnember has 
only a negligible influence on providing 
collective goods. Contrary to the classical 
model, this theory assumes a conditional. 
effect of grievances: a multiplicative relation- 
ship between the preferences for public goods 
and influence on providing the goods and 
collective action. Since in large groups 
influence is assumed to be negligible, the 
preferences for public goods do not affec 
SMP. NE NE 
(3) More recent contributions bring griev- 
ances back into the resource-mobilization 
perspective. It is claimed that grievances are 


important factors in SMP, but that their 


effects depend on social structures. Only 
when they provide opportunities for participa- 
tion will grievances lead to SMP (Walsh 
1981; Walsh and Warland 1983; Law and 
Walsh 1983; Useem 1985). Thus, grievances 
and social structures have multiplicative 
effects on SMP. 

In spite of the extensive debate about the 
effects of grievances, their development and 
their effects on SMP over time have been 
largely unexplored. The present paper - ad- 
dresses three questions: (1) What is the causal 
order of grievances and SMP? (2) To what 


‘extent does the intensity of grievances before 
‘a critical incident affect the extent of SMP 


after the incident? (3) Is the kind and intensity 
of grievances related to the kind of SMP 
chosen by the participants of a movement? I 
develop hypotheses concerning these ques- 
tions and test them with data from a two-wave 
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panel of opponents of nuclear power in West 
Germany. 


HYPOTHESES 


Undoubtedly, selective incentives are in- 
volved in the emergence of SMP. From the 
perspective of collective-action theory, it can 
be argued that grievances are incentives for 
SMP, if the assumption that factual influence 
is equal to perceived influence is dropped. 
Accepting this proposition, which has been 
confirmed by several studies (see, e.g., Moe 
1980; Muller and Opp 1986; Opp 1986), does 
not necessarily mean that SMP does not raise 
grievances. There may be а reciprocal 
relationship: grievances may increase SMP, 
and if individuals get involved in SMP, 
grievances may rise further. New recruits to 
social movements are exposed to new argu- 
ments about why the goals are important and 
justified. Thus, intense grievances may raise 
SMP, and involvement, in turn, may further 
increase grievances. 

This proposition leaves open how griev- 
ances originate. Often, they arise in response 
to critical incidents. There may be a shock 
effect for those whose discontent is low 
before the incident. The incident opens their 
eyes and sharply increases their grievances. 
For those who already held strong grievances 
before the incident, the rise of discontent after 
the incident will be far less pronounced, since 
a critical incident only confirms their expec- 
tations. In general, I expect that persons with 
relatively low grievances before an incident 
will experience relatively strong grievances 
after such an event. I assume that this 
relationship is linear. If every person has the 
same preaccident and postaccident griev- 
ances, there will be a linear relationship 
between preaccident (x-axis) and postaccident 
(y-axis) grievances with a slope equal to 1 and 
a constant equal to 0. If the shock proposition 
holds, the relationship between preaccident 
and postaccident grievances should resemble 
a continuous line with a slope smaller than 1 
(but greater than 0) and a constant greater 
than 0. There should be a decreasing gap 
between the two lines. Since grievances 
generally rise after a critical incident, I also 
expect an effect of preaccident grievances on 
postaccident SMP corresponding to the shock 
proposition. 

With respect to the effects of preincident 
SMP, I suggest a similar proposition: low 
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SMP before the incident leads to a relatively 
strong increase of SMP and grievances after 
the incident. 

In sum, I expect reciprocal or, put 
differently, cross-lagged effects of SMP and 
grievances before and after a critical incident. 

I assume that the preceding propositions 
also hold true during the period before an 
incident occurs and during the period after it 
has occurred. For example, individuals who 
are strongly opposed to the use of nuclear 
energy wil most likely have entered the 
antinuclear movement before a nuclear acci- 
dent happens. Their exposure to the argu- 
ments of the movement and to new rewards 
for participation will increase discontent and 
SMP. 

With regard to the forms of SMP, two 
hypotheses have been advanced. The “instru- 
mentality proposition" contends that individ- 
uals choose what they view as the most 
efficacious way to reduce their grievances. 
Most theorizing in contemporary social- 
movement research proceeds from this propo- 
sition. Resource-mobilization theory assumes 
that social-movement participants act as 
rationally in the pursuit of their goals as do 
other participants in the political process (see, 
e.g., McCarthy and Zald 1977; Gamson 
1975, p. 139). Collective-action theory makes 
the same assumption. A rival “aggression 
proposition" asserts that high deprivation 
elicits aggression in the form of “ex- 
pressive,” violent, or, in general, illegal 
political acts (see, e.g., Crawford and Na- 
ditch 1970; Gurr 1968). This proposition is 
advanced by the breakdown model of SMP. 
In testing the instrumentality and aggression 
propositions, I distinguish between legal and 
illegal SMP. The two above propositions are: 

Instrumentality proposition: The more individu- 

als believe that legal forms of SMP are more 

efficacious than illegal forms, the stronger will 

be the effects of grievances on legal forms o 

SMP. ] 

Aggression proposition: The effects of griev- 

ances will not depend on perceived influence. 

Proceeding from the assumption that peo- 
ple in Western demccracies normally believe 
that legal forms of participation are more 
efficacious in achieving political ends than 
illegal actions, and that illegal forms include 
more acts of aggression and violence than do 
legal forms of participation, the instrumental- 
ity and the aggression proposition lead to two 
different predictions: 
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Prediction from the instrumentality proposition: 
Discontent has stronger effects on legal than on 
illegal forms of SMP. 

Prediction from the aggression proposition: 
Discontent has stronger effects on illegal than on 
legal participation. 


Does participation in one form of SMP 
affect participation in other forms? This 
question is important for the effects of 
grievances: if discontent increases legal forms 
of SMP and if individuals participating in 
legal activities tend to extend their behavioral 
repertoire to illegal SMP, an increase in 
discontent would indirectly raise illegal forms 
of SMP. Yet the research literature points to 
quite different effects. In three studies 
(discussed in Muller and Godwin 1984), 
nonrecursive models were tested assuming a 
reciprocal relationship between legal and 
illegal forms of protest. A causal effect of 
illegal on legal protest was found, but none of 
legal on illegal protest. Fuchs (1983) ana- 
lyzed data of the Political Action study 
(Barnes, Kaase, Allerbeck, Farah, Heunks, 
Inglehart, Jennings, Klingemann, Marsh, and 
Rosenmayr 1979) and found that there was a 
reciprocal effect of legal on illegal and of 
illegal on legal protest. Both effects were 
estimated to be of the same strength. 

If there are relationships between legal and 
illegal forms of SMP and if these relation- 
ships differ, two questions arise: (1) Under 
which conditions are legal and illegal forms 
of protest related? (2) Does the relationship 
imply causality? 

Both legal and illegal protest depend on 
costs and benefits. If there is a causal effect of 
legal on illegal forms of SMP, I expect that 
performing legal protest will change the costs 
or benefits for ilegal protest. If the causal 
effect runs from illegal to legal protest, 
performing illegal protest should change the 
costs or benefits for legal protest. 

Which costs and benefits may change 
through legal or illegal forms of SMP depends 
on the situation or group. If, for example, a 
group of individuals takes part in legal 
protest, they may realize after some time that 
their activities will not be successful. They 
may also have come to justify violence 
because, e.g., the authorities might have been 
overly harsh in dealing with them. The costs 
of illegal protest decrease and the extent of 
illegal protest rises. 

Another process may occur. А social 
movement may initially have used largely 
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illegal forms of protest. After some time, 
many activists leave the movement because 
support is not forthcoming. The costs of 
illegal protest rise and protesters shift to legal 
forms of SMP. 

In the West German antinuclear movement, 
most action before and after Chernobyl was 
lawful. There were a few groups, particularly 
so-called "autonomous" groups, who system- 
atically engaged in unlawful violent actions. 
At best, they had very weak contacts with all 
the antinuclear groups that exclusively chose 
legal actions. I presume that most opponents 
of nuclear power did not shift forms of action. 
This leads to the “feedback-proposition”: 
There is no reciprocal effect between legal 
and illegal forms of SMP. 


METHODS 


I used a two-wave panel of opponents of 
nuclear power in Hamburg and a small nearby 
town in 1982 and in 1987. When the first 
survey was administered, the antinuclear 
movement in West Germany had largely 
declined. There were no large-scale activities, 
only a few isolated actions. This changed 
drastically after the nuclear accident at 
Chernobyl on April 26, 1986. 

The second data wave was collected 
between January and March 1987 after the 
peak of protest activities. Thereafter, action 
again focused on particular nuclear power 
stations and on a recycling plant under 
construction. 

The first wave consisted of 398 opponents 
of nuclear power in two locations: a district of 
Hamburg (West Germany), where many 
counterculture people and opponents of nu- 
clear power live (229 interviews), and a small 
town near Hamburg with an atomic power 
station nearby (169 interviews). I chose these 
locations to obtain variation in the variables; 
211 respondents were interviewed from a 
snowball sample, beginning with a random 
sample of 187. 

The random sample for Hamburg was 
drawn by the Bureau of Statistics (Statistiches 
Landesamt). For the small town, we selected 
a random sample from an address book. We 
sent letters explaining our interest and, in a 
preliminary interview, identified opponents of 
nuclear energy, who were asked for a full 
persona] interview. We succeeded with 80 
percent of the cases in Hamburg and 87 
percent in the small town. Demographic 
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differences between the samples were not 
large enough to require a separate analysis 
(for details of the sample, see Opp, Burow- 
Auffarth, Hartmann, von Witzleben, Póhils, 
and Spitzley 1984). 

Of the first wave, 227 respondents agreed 
to be reinterviewed and 121 interviews were 
completed in 1987. Our panel thus consists of 
121 respondents interviewed both in 1982 and 
1987. Of the 106 respondents who were not 
interviewed, only 26 refused. The others 
could not be located. | 

І compared respondents and nonrespon- 
dents of the two waves in terms of age, 
gender, family status, type of school at- 
tended, occupational education and position, 
income, and religious affiliation. Statistically 
significant differences below the .05 level 
were obtained for age and income, indicating 
that low-income and young people were 
overrepresented among the nonrespondents. 
This finding can probably be accounted for by 
the relatively mobile students in the 1982 
sample. | 

It is important to keep in mind that this 
study is not concerned with the representative- 
ness of the opponents of nuclear power in the 
sample, but with a test of theoretical 
propositions. For this purpose, our sample is 
adequate. 

In each wave, we presented respondents 
with a list of 14 legal and illegal actions that 
people may carry out to protest the construc- 
tion of nuclear power plants, e.g., petition- 
ing, participation in legal demonstrations, 
working in citizen initiatives, seizing construc- 
tion sites, and resisting police if they attack 
demonstrators. We asked whether respon- 
dents had engaged in any such actions. We 
also asked whether they intended to perform 
such acts in the future. Using five response 
categories ranging from “in no case" to 
"quite certain," every response to the first 
question (scored 1 for “have not done,” 2 for 
"have done") was multiplied by the respec- 
tive intention response (1 to 5), where a high 
score means that the behavior will be 
performed with a high probability. The 
resulting product terms were subjected to a 
principal-component analysis for each wave. 
In 1982, as well in 1987, three factors were 
extracted explaining 45 percent (1987: 41 
percent), 14 percent (1987: 17 percent) and 8 
percent (1987: 8 percent) of the variance. The 
four illegal actions loaded on one factor. One 
_of the two other factors showed high loadings 
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on the more costly legal activities (such as 
working in a citizen initiative), whereas the 
third factor represents the less costly actions 
(such as wearing buttons). 

Covariance-structure analysis was used to 
ascertain whether the construction of two 
scales, with legal and illegal items, was 
justified. For each wave we estimated mea- 
surement models with two and three latent 
variables according to the results of the 
principal-component analyses. A model with 
two latent variables (referring to legal and 
illegal protest items) could explain the data as 
well as a model with three latent variables. 
We therefore decided to use four composite 
measures. Two legal-protest scales were 
constructed, one by adding the product terms 
referring to the legal-protest items measured 
in 1982, the other by adding the product 
terms referring to the legal-protest items 
measured in 1987 respectively. Two illegal- 
protest scales were constructed by adding the 
illegal-product terms measured in 1982 and in 
1987. 

The scales were transformed to a range 
from 0 to 100. The observed and possible 
ranges of the legal-protest scales 1982 and 
1987 and of the illegal-protest scale 1982 are 
equal, while the observed range of the 
illegal-protest scale 1987 is from O to 94.4. 
The mean of the legal-protest scale 1982 
(1987) is 42.1 (40.7), and the standard 
deviation is 21.7 (21.8). The illegal-protest 
scale 1982 (1987) has a mean of 15.3 (12.5) 
and a standard deviation of 20 (17.8). 
Because of the skewed distribution of the 
illegal-protest scales, they were logged to the 
base 10, giving a value range from O to 2 
(1982) and 0 to 1.98 (1987). 

Discontent with nuclear energy is measured 
by five yes-no items, with | expressing high 
and 0 low discontent, e.g.: “I am really afraid 
of atomic power stations," and "I sometimes 
think about atomic power stations, but they 
do not play an important role in my life." The 
items for each period of time were subjected 
to a principal-component analysis. The analy- 
sis with the 1932 izems yielded two factors 
explaining 45 and 20 percent of the variance. 
Since the eigenvalue of the second factor was 
only 1.01 and could not be interpreted in a 
meaningful way, we decided to include all 
items in an additive scale. A principal- 
component analysis of the 1987 items yielded 
only one factor, so that an additive scale was 
constructed from these items as well. The 
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possible and observed range of the scales is 
from 0 to 5, with high values denoting high 
discontent. The mean of the discontent scale 
1982 (1987) is 3.06 (3.44), the standard 
deviation is 1.48 (1.32). 

The perceived efficacy of protest was 
measured by six items, with five responses 
ranging from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree. Two items read: "The activity of a 
single person against the erection of atomic 
power stations cannot prevent the use of 
nuclear energy," and "Everyone who is 
active against atomic power stations makes a 
small contribution." The items of each wave 
were subjected to a principal-component 
analysis. Each analysis yielded two factors: 
for the 1982 (1987) items, the first factor 
explained 35 percent (42 percent), the second 
factor 23 percent (17 percent) of the variance. 
In the analyses of the 1982 and 1987 items, 
the four items loaded on the first factor that 
measured the influence of the individual, 
whereas on the second factor, items showed a 
high loading measuring individual influence 
via the movement. The former four items 
were used to construct the additive composite 
measures, "General Influence 1982" and 
"General Influence 1987," with high values 
denoting high perceived influence. The scales 
were transformed to a possible range from 0 
to 1. The observed range is from .06 to 1 for 
the 1982 measure and from .19 to 1 for the 
1987 measure. The means are .70 (1982) and 
.72 (1987), the standard deviations .19 (1982) 
and .21 (1987). 

The assumption that individuals in large 
groups often regard themselves as influential 
and that perceived influence varies among 
individuals is confirmed by the relatively high 
means (.70 and .72 for scales whose possible 
range is from 0 to' 1) and standard deviations. 

A question, asked only in the second wave, 
measures the extent to which respondents 
believe they can influence the use of nuclear 
energy by legal or illegal means. Almost 60 
percent of the respondents said that only legal 
actions could help the cause of the antinuclear 
movement. For 36 percent, it depends on the 
situation whether legal or illegal actions will 
be successful. No respondent said illegal 
actions would be efficacious. Only six 
respondents thought their participation would 
be without effect. We dichotomized this 
variable, with 1 being assigned to those who 
answered that only legal actions would help; 
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other responses were coded as 2. A high 
value means that illegal actions might help. 


RESULTS : 
The General Model 


I measured discontent with nuclear energy 
in 1982 and 1987 (Disc82 and Disc87), and 
legal and illegal protest in 1982 and 1987 
(LegPr82/LegPr87 and lllegPr82/IllegPr87). 
If lagged effects of grievances and SMP exist, 
I expect that Disc82 has direct positive effects 
on Disc87, on LegPr87 and on IllegPr87. A 
reciprocal effect would be given in LegPr82 
and ШерРт82 had a direct positive effect on 
Disc87 (see Figure 1). 

If these relationships also hold before and 
after the Chernobyl accident, I expect to find 
simultaneous effects in each single wave of 
the panel. I thus expect to find (1) a positive 
effect of Disc82 on LegPr82 and on IllegPr82; 
and (2) a positive effect of Disc87 on 
LegPr87 and on IllegPr87. The above propo- 
sitions further imply that there are positive 
effects of LegPr82 on LegPr87 and of 
IllegPr82 on IllegPr87. 

The instrumentality hypothesis predicts that 
the simultaneous and lagged effects of 
discontent are stronger on legal than on illegal 
protest. The aggression hypothesis predicts 
the opposite. The hypothesis suggesting the 
absence of reciprocal effects between legal 
and illegal protest implies that there are 
neither effects of LegPr82 on IllegPr87 nor of 
IllegPr82 on LegPr87. · 

If there are reciprocal effects between 
discontent and SMP and between legal and 
illegal forms of SMP, one can test their 
existence not only by comparing lagged 
effects, but also by testing simultaneous — 
feedback effects. If, for example, LegPr82 
raises IllegPr87 and if IllegPr82 raises 
LegPr87, there should also be a reciprocal 
effect between LegPr87 and IllegPr87. 








ва Protest 111 lan 

Fig. 1. Postulated Relationships between Discontent 
and Political Protest (arrows denote positive 
effects) ` 
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Table 1. Regression Analyses of the Relationships Between Discontent with Nuclear Energy and Protest 
(Standardized Coefficients, f-ratios in Parentheses} 


Independent 
Variables 


Legal pro- 

test 82 — — 
Illegal — — 
protest 82 
Discon- 
tent 82 
Discon- — — 
tent 87 

Adjusted R? .33 .15 


** p < 0]. 


Legal Pro- 
test 82 


Illegal 
Protest 82 


Testing for simultaneous feedback effects 
raises problems of identification of the 
respective structural equations. А recursive 
model with all possible relationships, includ- 
ing simultaneous feedback relations, is not 
testable. To find whether some effects are 
absent so that simultaneous feedback effects 
can be tested, I first estimate a recursive 
model. On the basis of the confirmed 
relationships of the recursive model, I will 
then estimate a nonrecursive model. 

To test the model (see Figure 1), I must 
examine whether the postulated relationships 
exist. and whether hypotheses about the 
absence of effects are correct. I therefore 
regressed each dependent variable on all 
predetermined variables (see Table 1).! 

To facilitate comparison of the postulated 
relationships represented in Figure 1 with the 
confirmed relationships, only standardized 
coefficients with a f-ratio greater than 1.50 (in 
absolute value), which are just under the 
significance level of .05, are displayed in 


! [n estimating this and other models, I did not 
use covariance-structure analysis (with programs 
‘like LISREL and EQS), but Ordinary Least 
Squares regression analyses. In a panel, the main 
argument for using covariance-structure analysis is 
that, for lag variables, measurement errors may be 
correlated, a violation of OLS assumptions. Since 
the time period between our two waves is about 
five years, correlated measurement errors are quite 
unlikely. To test this, I estimated measurement 
models for each lag variable separately. These 
were specified on the basis of the results of 
principal-component analyses. For each lag vari- 
able, I estimated models with and without 
introducing correlated errors of the same indicators 
in two points of time. The quality of these models 
was almost identical. The correlations of the error 
terms were on average about .25. These results 
justify the use of OLS and, later, TSLS techniques. 


Discon- Legal Pro- Illegal 
tent 87 test 87 Protest 87 
18 „12** 11 
(1.54) (7.89) (.91) 
-.05 ~ 14 ‚44** 
( — .45) (—1.78) (4.29) 

.34** ~ 05 —.09 
(3.33) (—.57) (—.88) 

— .24** .10 
(3.48) (1.09) 

.18 .53 ‚23 


Figure 2А. The inclusion of such coefficients 
is useful because small changes in a model 
may make these relationships significant. 


Grievances and Protest 


There are clear cross-sectional effects be- 
tween grievances and SMP. In the first wave, 
Disc82 and LegPr82 correlate at .58, Disc82 
and IllegPr82 correlate at .40. In the second 
wave, the standardized regression coefficient 
of Disc87 and LegPr87 is .24, but there is no 
effect off Disc87 on IllegPr87. With regard to 
the postulated lagged effects of grievances, 
we find no direct relationship between 
grievances before Chernobyl and legal or 
ilegal SMP after Chernobyl. There are, 
however, indirect effects: Disc82 raises 
LegPr87 via LegPr82 and via Disc87. The 
only path from Disc82 to IllegPr87 is via 
IllegPr82. The extent of discontent before the 
critical incident does not have the expected 
direct effect on either legal or illegal forms of 
SMP after the incident. 

Does SMP raise grievances? If this effect 
were present, LegPr82 and IllegPr82 should 
have significant effects on Disc87, but this 
does not occur. I conclude that grievances 
raise protest, but involvement in SMP does 
not increase grievances. This conclusion is 
supported by a nonrecursive model, using 
Two-Stage-Least-Squares, with reciprocal re- 
lationships between Disc87 and LegPr87, 
where Disc82 has an effect on Disc87 only 
and LegPr82 has an effect on LegPr87 only. 
Again, the coefficient of LegPr87 on Disc87 
is not significant. 

To what extent do grievances/SMP before 
the Chernobyl disaster affect grievances/SMP 
after the accident? All cross-lagged effects of 
a variable 1982 on the same variable 1987 are 
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© Discontent 1987 
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Discontent 1982 ence 1987 (.33) 
* General Influ- 
ence 1982 
Discontent 1987 
: * Influence by 
бз, Leg./Illeg. SMP -. 
1987 (.17) Tn 
CERE 
Illegal Protest ‚40** » Illegal Protest 
1982 (.20) 1987 (.29) 
2C Legal Protest .62** Legal Protest 
1982 -— 1987 (.55) 
ko» 
Discontent 1987 
* General Influ- 
ence 1987 
-.16 -.02 
Discontent 1987 
* Influence by 
Leg./Illeg. SMP 
Illegal Protest „41** Illegal Protest 
1982 1987 (.29) 


Fig. 2. Confirmed Relationships Between Discontent, Influence, and Protest (Beta-coefficients at arrows have a 
г-тайо greater than 1.50 in absolute terms. Coefficients under a variables denote the adjusted explained 
variance; * significant at the .05 level; ** significant at the .01 level) 


statistically significant. The strongest effect is 
between LegPr82 and LegPr87. This means 
that legal protest is continued to a larger 
extent than illegal protest after the accident. 
| tested the propositions about a shock 
effect for those relationships between lagged 
variables that have been confirmed so far (see 
Figure 2A). Without exception, the B- 
coefficients were smaller than 1 and greater 
than 0, and the constants were larger than 0. I 
tested for nonlinearity by inspecting scatter- 
grams of various pairs of variables and by 
transforming the variables of the regression 


equations (to be reported later) by logging 
and/or squaring dependent and/or independent 
variables. I found no nonlinear relationships. 


The Instrumentality of SMP 


The assumption that most individuals per- 
ceive legal forms of SMP as relatively 
efficacious, and that they act “rationally” and 
not “aggressively,” implies that discontent 
will have a stronger effect on legal than on 
illegal forms of SMP. This prediction is 
clearly confirmed (Figure 2A). Moreover, 
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there is a significant relation only of Disc87 
with LegPr87. There is, furthermore, a 
clearly stronger indirect effect of Disc82 on 
LegPr87 (via LegPr82 and Disc87) than on 
IllegPr87 (via IllegPr82). 

The instrumentality hypothesis claims that 
if influence by legal (illegal) means is high, 
grievances will have a relatively strong effect 
on legal (illegal) forms of SMP. I thus expect 
an interaction effect of grievances and 
influence on SMP, To test for the presence of 
such an effect, I multiplied the two influence 
measures —one referring to general influence 
on the use of nuclear power (measured 1982 
and 1987), the other to influence of legal and 
illegal actions (measured 1987)— with the 
respective discontent scales. This results in 
three interaction terms: 


(1) (Discontent 1982) * (General Influence 
1982) 
(2) (Discontent 1987) * (General Influence 
1987) 
(3) (Discontent 1987) * (Influence by Legal 
Illega] SMP 1987) 


To predict the effects of these product 
terms, one must first take into account that 
the items of the general influence measure do 
not refer to any specific kinds of SMP. Since 
illegal forms of SMP are very rare among 
opponents of nuclear power and in the general 
population, I assume that in answering these 
questions, respondents think of legal means. I 
thus expect the first two terms to show 
stronger effects on legal than illegal SMP. I 
also expect, however, that the first term will 
not affect 1987 SMP since, as the previous 
analyses have shown, Disc82 has an effect on 
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neither LegPr87 nor IllegPr87. The second 
term is expected to have a relatively strong 
effect on LegPr87 and a relatively weak effect 
on IllegPr87. The third. interaction term 
should influence IllegPr87 relatively strongly 
and LegPr87 relatively weakly. The model 
corresponds to Figure 2A, if Disc82 is 
replaced by the first interaction term and 
Disc87 by the second and third interaction 
terms. The results of the regression analyses 
for this model are displayed in Table 2, 
whereas Figure 2B shows only the standard- 
ized coefficients with ¢-values greater than 
1.50. 

As expected, Disc82, multiplied by Gen- 
eral Influence 82, clearly has a stronger effect 
on LegPr82 than on IllegPr82. The second 
and third interaction. terms also have the 
predicted effects. It is worth noting that the 
effect of IllegPr82 on LegPr87 is, as in Figure 
2A, almost statistically significant at the .05 
level (p = .055). 

Comparing the effects of the interaction 
terms (Figure 2B) with the effects of the 
respective discontent variables taken on their 
own (Figure 2A), we find that the effects of 
the interaction terms on protest are stronger 
than those of the respective discontent 
variables. The explained variances of three of 
the four protest scales are improved in the 
model with interaction terms. 

I performed a second test of the instrumen- 
tality hypothesis by dichotomizing the general- 
influence scale so that approximately the 
same number of respondents falls in each 
category. For each category of this scale and 
of the scale measuring influence by legal/ 


Table 2. Regression Analyses of the Relationships between Discontent with Nuclear Energy, Perceived Influence and 
Protest (Standardized Coefficients, r-ratios in Parentheses) 


Independent Legal Pro- Illegal Legal Pro- Illegal 

. Variables test 82 Protest 82 test 87 Protest 87 
Discontent 82 
* General .65%* .A6** ~ .01 ~ 13 
influence 82 (9.46) (5.61) (—.18) (= 1.23) 
Legal protest — — 0377 HY 
82 (6.43) (.93) 
Illegal pro- — — m .40** 
test 82 (~ 1.91) (3.97) 
Discontent 87 
* General — — i337" ~ .06 
influence 87 (3.71) (—.58) 
Discontent 87 
* Infl. by leg./ — — — 04 аы 
Шер. pr. 87 ( —.48) (3.18) 
Adjusted R* .42 20 .54 .29 


** p < 0l. 
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Table 3. Correlations between Discontent with Nuclear Energy and Protest for Different Degrees of Influence 


General Influence 87 Influence by Leg./Ill. Pr. 87 
Low High Low High 
.50%* .60** .65** .53%% 
.3]** 44** .47** 39** 
.33** ig** 41** 36*5* 
.12 .17 .28 .07 
.28* .61** .50** 41** 
17 09 14* .36** 


General Influence 82 
Correlations Between Low High 
(1) Discontent 82 
—Legal protest 82 48** .65** 
(2) Discontent 82 
— Legal protest 87 Jo" 30** 
(3) Discontent 82 
—Hlegal prot. 82 AIT .33%% 
(4) Discontent 82 
— Шера! prot. 87 .11 .29* 
(5) Discontent 87 
— Legal protest 87 .37** wan" 
(6) Discontent 87 
— Illegal prot. 87 ‚15 .23 

Note: Underlined coefficients are cross-sectional correlations. 
* p< .05. 
** p < Ol. 


illegal means, I correlated the discontent 
measures with the protest scales (see Table 
3). 

Since I assume that discontent and influ- 
ence affect SMP, two kinds of correlations 
must be considered: (1) cross-sectional corre- 
lations, where discontent, influence, and legal 
and illegal protest are measured at the same 
point in time; and (2) lagged correlations, 
where discontent and influence are measured 
1982 and legal/illegal protest is measured 
1987. 

For the six pairs of cross-sectional correla- 
tions underlined in Table 3, I predict that the 
correlation between discontent and legal SMP 
will be relatively high if the perceived general 


influence is high, since general influence- 


refers to influence by legal means. Thus, a 
high perceived general influence will enhance 
legal forms of SMP. The correlation between 
discontent and illegal SMP, however, will be 
relatively high if perceived influence by legal 
means is low. 

These predictions are confirmed for the 
four pairs of correlations of the general- 
influence measure. For example, for those 
perceiving a low general influence in 1982, 
the correlation between Disc82 and LegPr82 
is .48; for those perceiving a high general 
influence 1982, the correlation is .65. 

The predictions regarding the cross- 
sectional correlations are also confirmed (see 
lines 5 and 6 and columns 6 and 7 of Table 
3). Since, for example, legal SMP is regarded 
as relatively efficacious, the correlation be- 
tween discontent and legal SMP is relatively 
high (.50). Since, however, illegal protest is 
regarded as promising under certain circum- 


stances, the correlation between discontent 
and legal protest is relatively low (.41). 

With regard to the lagged correlations, 
there are two pairs of coefficients (see line 2 
and line 4, columns 2 and 3). The correlation 
between Disc82 and LegPr82 should be 
higher for high general influence than for low 
general influence, but the correlations turn 
out to be of the same size (.38 vs. .39). 
Similarly, the correlation between Disc82 and 
IllegPr87 should be higher for low than for 
high influence, but the reverse holds true (.11 
vs. .29). These findings for the lagged 
correlations are in line with a general finding 
in our models (Figures 2A and 2B) that only 
the same variables measured at different 
points in time have effects over time. 

Altogether, I predicted the relative size of 
eight pairs of correlations, six of which were 
in the expected direction. The data thus 
indicate that high discontent does not lead to 
aggressive acts per se. Acts are chosen that 
are regarded as efficacious for reaching the 
movement's goals.? 


? Another prediction that can be derived from 
the instrumentality proposition is that the correla- 
tion of an interaction term with a dependent 
variable should be higher than the correlation of 
each single variable of the product term with the 
same dependent variable (see Muller and Opp 
1986). I compared those correlations where the 
independent variables are either measured at the 
same time as or earlier than the dependent 
variables. For the three interaction terms and four 
dependent variables, there are eight correlations 
satisfying this supposition. Only one prediction is 
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Table 4. A Nonrecursive Model with Reciprocal Rela- 
tionships between Legal and Шера Protest 
1987 (Standardized Coefficients; f-ratios in 


Parentheses) 
Dependent Variables 
Independent Legal Illegal 
Variables Protest 87 Protest 87 
Legal protest 82 i62** — 
(7.06) 
Discontent 87 * „33** — 
General infl. 87 (4.33) 
Discontent 87 * — 2197 
Infl. by leg./ (3.10) 
Illeg. prot. 87 
Illegal Prot. 82 — 41** 
(4.64) 
Legal protest 87 — — 02 
(predicted value) (~.17) 
Illegal protest 87 —.16 — 
(predicted value) (— 1.94) 
Adjusted R^ 55 .29 
** 5 < .01. 


Reciprocal Relationships Between Legal and 
Illegal Forms of SMP 


There is a weak negative effect of IllegPr82 
on LegPr87 in Figure 2A. If this effect exists, 
it should be present when I introduce a 
simultaneous reciprocal relationship between 
LegPr87 and ШерРт87 in Figure 2B and 
estimate the coefficients by TSLS. Because of 
problems of multicollinearity, it was not 
possible to also include the effect of IllegPr82 
on LegPr87 in addition to the simultaneous- 
feedback effect. The results in Table 4 and 
Figure 2C show that IllegPr87 has only a 
slightly negative nonsignificant effect on 
LegPr87. This confirms the previous analyses 
in Figure 2B that there is no reciprocal effect 
between legal and illegal protest. Thus, if 
individuals engage in illegal SMP, it will not 
affect their involvement in legal forms of 
SMP and vice versa. I conclude that there is 
no expansion of the behavioral repertoire 


not in the expected direction. This test also 
confirms the instrumentality proposition. 

I am aware of the problems of testing for 
interaction effects by multiplying variables. Our 
procedure was to transform the variables so that 
their value ranges are theoretically meaningful —as 
is demonstrated by our influence and discontent 
variables. The value range of the scales 1s one of 
our theoretical assumptions. I therefore do not 
need to apply procedures that assume that the value 
ranges of the variables can be chosen arbitrarily 
(see, e.g., Allison 1977; Friedrich 1982). 
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from legal to illegal or from illegal to legal 
SMP. 


DISCUSSION 


This paper attempts to explore the dynamic 
effects of grievances, which have been ne- 
glected in the social-movement literature. 
Several propositions were tested using data 
from a two-wave panel of ‘opponents of 
nuclear power in West Germany. Grievances 
were found to cause political protest, espe- 
cially legal forms of SMP. But grievances, 
measured in the first wave, had no direct 
effects on SMP, measured in the second 
wave. Thus, pre-Chermobyl grievances did 
not lead to postaccident SMP. Yet, there was 
a positive effect of grievances across the 
panel: those low in grievances before Cher- 
nobyl became more grieved. Nor was a 
reciprocal relationship found between legal 
and illegal forms of protest. Grievances 
affecting legal (illegal) protest had no indirect 
effects on illegal (legal) protest. 

The data refute frustration-aggression argu- 
ments. Social-movernent participants chose 
actions they regarded as most effective for 
success. This supports the assumption made 
by resource-mobilization theorists that actions 
are chosen rationally for political reasons. 

These results raise several questions. We 
were more successful in explaining legal than 
illegal protest with respect to both simulta- 
neous and lagged effects. Perhaps selective 
incentives are much more important in 
explaining illegal than legal protest. Another 
explanation might be that illegal protest 
occurs much more spontaneously than legal 
protest and is largely dependent on costs and 
benefits of the protest situation not tapped by 
our questionnaire. Yet this is only partly so. 
Participating in illegal demonstrations, occu- 
pying a construction site for nuclear power 
plants, and painting antinuclear slogans on 
house walls are planned activities. Even 
illegal protest such as "engaging in resistance 
if the police attack demonstrators” and 
"breaking through barricades and the like 
during demonstrations" is largely planned. 

Another issue is the nestedness of discon- 
tent in ideology. Respondents justified their 
actions by referring to health dangers as well 
as to discontent with the capitalist system. 
Ideology may generate discontents that have 
distinctive — short-term or long-term — effects 
on protest that we were unable to tap. 
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I could not test the proposition that the 
interaction of discontent and social structuree 
‚ is conducive to political protest. However, 
the data suggest that discontent has an 
additive effect. If structures facilitate protest, 
I expect that individuals who are exposed to 
these structures will regard themselves as 
relatively influential. Perceived influence and 
discontent had interaction effects, albeit 
small. There is thus some evidence that 
effects of grievances also depend on social 
structures. 

From the perspective of collective-action 
theory, the strong additive effect of discontent 
is puzzling. Why are interaction effects so 
small? À possible answer may be derived 


from the idea of framing, developed by - 


Kahneman and Tversky (1979, 1982, 1984; 
. see also Tversky and Kahneman 1981). A 
decision frame refers to “the decision- 
. maker's conception of the acts, outcomes, 
and contingencies associated with a particular 
choice" (Tversky and Kahneman 1981, p. 
453). In the collective-action situation we are 
concerned with, an individual may frame a 
situation exclusively or primarily as a prob- 
lem of providing a public good or reducing a 
public bad. In other words, an individual's 
main concern is the relation of his action to 
the provision of the public good. In deciding 
to participate or stay at home, other incentives 
are not taken into account. The effect of 
framing thus consists in systematically neglect- 
ing those costs and benefits of participation 
that are not public goods incentives. 

Framing a decision situation in terms of the 


public good is especially likely if other costs. 


and benefits are low. This occurs in voting 
and SMP for rank and file members of 
Western democracies. Framing is also likely 
if an action can only yield gains, but no 
losses. In such cases, participation. cannot 
make the situation worse, it can only improve 
it. 
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INTERACTION PRELUDES TO ROLE SETTING: 
EXPLORATORY LOCAL ACTION* 


Eric M. LEIFER 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


In most settings, roles are givens and role behavior is a salient ideal for retaining 
status. Yet in settings that admit only like actors, coveted roles often can only be 
acquired through interaction. During the interaction prelude to role setting, 
claiming a coveted role through unilateral role behavior is strategically 
vulnerable. A distinct action ideal, called local action, is needed to avoid role 
. claims until there is evidence a claimed role will be conferred. Ironically, local 
action suppresses role differentiation when used by both sides in interaction. The 
exchange of local actions yields a self-perpetuating prelude, or stable balance, 
between actors who each seek coveted roles that would put the other in less 
desirable complementary roles. Local action thereby provides an explanation for 
balanced reciprocity and casts new light on balance as a purely local phenomenon. 
No longer must generalized role behavior (i.e., the norm of reciprocity) be invoked 
where roles are not given. The coexistence of two salient ideals (local action and 
role behavior) should alert us to discontinuities in behavior as settings and ideals 
change, as well as to the pockets of ambiguity that are a part of larger role 


Structures, 


Roles are a powerful construct in the social 
sciences. Norms attached to roles guide the 
behavior of role occupants and provide them a 
basis for mutually consistent expectations and 
interpretations (Parsons and Shils 1952; 
Parsons et al. 1961; Scott 1971). Violating 
norms carries penalties, whereas conforming 


to them ensures the actor rights and status. ' 


Hence, role behavior stands as a salient ideal 
that exerts real pressure in settings. This 
salience makes role behavior central in both 
normative and positive social science; it is 
useful for both prescription and prediction. 
In some settings, however, roles are not 
"givens" that constrain interaction, but are 
something that actors must acquire through 
interaction. These settings are commonly 
engineered through self-sorting, selection 
committees, personnel departments, league 
regulators, or even old fashioned matchmak- 
ers (Blau 1977; Rosenbaum 1984; Markham 
and Teplitz 1981). The engineering removes 
the historical or attributional bases for assign- 
ing roles by bringing similar actors together in 
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processes that could differentiate them. The 
roles needed for interpreting action and 
forming expectations must first be acquired 
before role-based norms can constrain interac- 
tion. What is the salient ideal for acquiring, 
as opposed to occupying, a coveted role? 
The literature fails to provide adequate guid- 
ance here. In the status attainment literature, . 
for example, the status outcome of role acqui- 
sition is correlated with family and educational 
background variables (Knotterus 1987). Al- 
thougli this literature reveals powerful institu- 
tional screening and sorting mechanisms, it pro- 
vides actors no guidance in face-to-face 
competition with others who have similar cre- 
dentials. The face-to-face struggle for coveted 
roles is the most intense where screening and 
sorting have already run their course.! Here 


' Ronald Breiger has pointed out that this claim 
is nicely illustrated in Geertz's (1973) account of 
Balinese cockfights. Here the status struggles of 
rivals are extended to their cockfights. When cocks 
of rivals of equal status fight, interest and betting 
increase; otherwise, the audience remains indiffer- 
ent. In modern sports, interest and intensity are 
heightened where league regulation controls for all 
factors that make outcomes predictable (Leifer 
1988). In commodity futures markets, Abolafia 
(1985) similarly recognizes the importance of 
regulators for understanding chaotic trading behav- 
ior in screening who gets onto the trading floor. In 
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actions could matter the most, and an action 
ideal is most needed. 

Although the microanalyses of ethnometho- 
dologists and symbolic interactionists have 
yielded rich descriptions of interaction, they 
fail to distinguish ideal from nonideal action 
(Goffman 1967; Garfinkel 1967). Their com- 
mitment to the "experience of actors" and 
their rejection of “alienating” analytical 
constructs (Turner 1974; Heritage 1984) 
prevent them from resolving the question of 
whose experience salient ideals should be 
grounded on. Individuals invariably fall short 
of achieving ideals in interaction. In their 
purest form, ideals are accessible only 
through analysis; yet this does not lessen their 
pressure on individuals. The analytical issue 
of what could happen in interaction looms 
large behind what does happen. 

Not all ideals are salient, however, and 
many ideals would fail or even backfire if 
they were widespread enough to be salient, 
Boudon (1981), for example, has shown why 
increasing educational attainments does not 
increase status even though education and 
status are correlated at the individual level. In 
courtship, expressing “least interest” confers 
power on one partner (Blau 1964), as long as 
the other partner does not tap this source of 
power with equal vigor. For an ideal to be 
salient, it must remain an ideal even if it ts 
widely pursued. Role behavior is such an 
ideal, being most relevant where it is most 
widely known and pursued. 

But what about settings where roles are not 
established? Generalized norms have been 
posited for such settings. These norms are 
thought to have the same force as specific role 
norms, constraining actors to deny specific 
roles as vigorously as they reinforce them. 
This, however, simply ignores the issue of 
.how coveted roles are acquired and how 
status inequality is produced from interaction. 
The central generalized norm is the norm of 
reciprocity. This "moral constraint" mysteri- 
ously allows for both balanced and imbal- 
anced reciprocity, and hence merely cloaks 
the struggle for status-conferring roles. 

The present analysis dispenses with norms 
where roles are not established. It assumes 
that actors seek status and gain it by acquiring 


the present analysis, we look for an action ideal 
where action could be most effective and nowhere 
claim the ideal is useful where action would be 
futile. 
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status-conferring roles. It also assumes that 
legitimate status differentiation is possible 
within a setting and that there is no basis for 
establishing roles other than through the 
actors' own efforts. The analysis centers on 
the dyad (actors A and B), with a “public” in ~ 
the background. An action ideal is derived, 
called local action, that allows the actors to 
avoid claiming a (global) role until there is 
evidence it will be conferred. Ironically, 
when both actors use local action, status 


aspirations are perpetually suppressed. The 


ensuing exchange of local actions provides a 
more robust foundation for balanced reciproc- 
ity than the norm of reciprocity. 

The analysis follows in the tradition of 
Clausewitz ([1826] 1976) and Elias ([1936] 
1982). Neither author tampers with intentions 
in explaining changes in behavior. Clause- 
witz, insisting that the object of war is always 
to destroy the enemy, uses strategic intelli- 
gence in balanced conflicts to explain the 
subtle maneuvering in warfare that deferred 
decisive battles and bence the opportunity to 
realize global objectives. Elias explains the 
emergence of civilitv from less civil feudal 
behaviors by tracing changes in the setting of 
behavior that obscure the distinction between 
friends and enemies. The present analysis 
moves beyond specific substantive or histori- 
cal contexts to map out theoretical possibili- 
ties for action and its setting that flow from 
the constant intention to seek status. 


THE VULNERABILITY OF 
UNILATERAL ROLE BEHAVIOR 


Role behavior depends on its role setting for 
interpretation. À simple action, such as "A 
smiles at B," would have а different 
interpretation if A exploited B rather than 
loved B. When roles are assigned, role 
behavior serves only to reinforce roles. The 
smile may display the attentiveness of the 
lover or the greed of the exploiter. But if roles 
are not assigned, actions may appear consis- 
tent with divergent roles settings. The vulner- 
ability of trying to step directly into a role 
with unilateral role behavior stems from the 
power it confers on the role complement to 
define the role setting. Following Emerson 
(1962), the power that A's unilateral role 
behavior confers on B stems from: (1) A's 
dependence on B for a response that rein- 
forces A's role claim; and (2) the alternative 
responses open to B. These sources of B's 
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power and, hence, A's vulnerability, are 
examined in this section. | 

Roles are defined in terms of norms or 
duties, with respect to other roles, and the 
rights derived from the duties of other roles 
that are directed toward the focal role. In the 
dyadic case, some of A's duties are taken as 
B's rights and some of A's rights derive from 
B's duties. The definitional interdependence 
or complementaries between roles give rise to 
a fundamental dependency in the ‘status 
acquisition process. A coveted role cannot be 
acquired without the accommodation of a role 
complement. There cannot be leaders without 
followers, benefactors without recipients, or 
teachers without students. The claimant of a 
coveted role is dependent on someone accept- 
ing a complementary role. 

This dependence would not be problematic 
if the targeted role complement had no 
alternatives. If gifts compel gratitude or 
commands compel obedience, a coveted role 
could be acquired by the quickest claimant. 
Indeed, if role behavior were perceived in the 
setting as evidence for a role, and hence of a 
role's complement, role behavior would put 
pressure on the apparent role complement to 
conform to an emerging set of expectations. 
Yet the dependence of role behavior on role 
setting for interpretation gives B alternatives 
to reinforcing A's role claim. Before the role 
setting is established, A's role behavior can 
be linked to more than one role through B's 
response. 

The absence of given roles creates strategic 
latitude in B's response to A's unilateral role 
behavior. Unilateral role behavior leaves open 
a range of role possibilities that are con- 
strained only by a response that fits both 
action and response into a possible role 
setting. Responses help define the role setting 
in which they must be judged as appropriate 
or inappropriate. Until roles are established, 
B's response cannot be deemed inappropriate. 
The immunity B enjoys in responding makes 
A strategically vulnerable. 

The importance of this strategic latitude is 
heightened by a second fundamental feature 
of the status acquisition process. There is a 
peculiar symmetry where the same actions 
that confer status can also take it away, 
depending on the responses they elicit. Great 
swings in fortune are possible when coveted 
roles are too heatedly grabbed. The teacher 
role claimed through a didactic monologue 
can turn into a student role if the monologue 
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elicits an evaluative or critical response. A 
command can put one in a powerful or 
impotent role depending on whether or not it 
is obeyed. More generally, giving can either 
signify great prestige or the lack of it, 
whereas taking can signify great power or the 
status of a beggar. 

The more unilateral commitment A dis- 
plays in claiming a role, the more vulnerable 
A becomes to B’s response. With the 
appropriate response, B can place A’s actions 
into a role setting that undermines A’s role 
claim. If, however, A’s commitment to a role 
is ambiguous, B’s efforts to lock A’s actions 
into a status-inferior role could backfire. B’s 
commitment to a complementary role could 
be used by A to turn the tables on B. | 

The above argument is illustrated in Figure 
1. A's unilateral role behavior is insufficient 
in fixing the role setting and status interpreta- 
tions. These depend on B's response to the 
role behavior. Only when role settings are 
established can actions have unique interpre- 
tations that are shared by both actors and an 
interested public. Henceforth, "given" (or 
established) roles will refer to roles with a set 
status interpretation, as opposed to role 
complements that arise from isolated actions 
that yet lack a status interpretation. What 
actions should be used to establish a coveted 
role? 


LOCAL ACTION 


À coveted role is acquired when it is both 
taken and given. However, considerable 
effort is needed to synchronize this taking and 
giving. What should A do before B's 
conferral is assured? A would like to observe 
evidence of B's willingness to grant the role 
before displaying a commitment to taking it. 
However, action is needed for there to be 
interaction to observe. À must use actions to 
buy the ability to observe B's willingness. An 
ideal is needed for buying this ability without 
foreclosing coveted role possibilities in the 
process. This allows A to make full use of the 
observations. 

For example, in courtship À might want to 
avoid appearing as the most or least commit- 
ted. Should B, then, display a clear commit- 
ment, A would be in a position to feign less 
interest, thereby acquiring power over B 
(Waller 1937). Should B, however, feign this 
lack of interest first, A could follow suit and 
force B into the most interested role to 
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Figure 1. Basic Components in Role Behavior 


salvage the relationship. Blau (1964) recog- 
nized the danger of prematurely claiming the 
more "powerful" role of the less interested, 
but he failed to suggest what should be done 
before the claim can be advantageously 
made. Instead, Blau predicted that both sides 
would repeatedly grab for the role in the 
process of "brinksmanship," where neither 
retains control over status prospects. Though 
this can occur, it is no ideal. 
Nonrole-specific action is needed that, ex 
ante, leaves open a range of roles and, ex 
post, does not prove inconsistent with any 
role that might be claimed later. If shared 
meanings (role definitions and status interpre- 
tations) represent a "global" level, nonrole- 
specific actions can be viewed as "local." 
Local actions are drawn from a repertoire 
built up through practice and experience. 
Such a repertoire is consistent with Collins's 
(1981) idea of cultural resources and Swid- 
ler's (1986) notion of culture as a tool kit. 


Both theorists aim to bring culture down from 
the level of formally shared meanings to the 
level of informal practice. We should not, 
however, forget the importance of the global 
level, because it is where aspirations are 
defined. The local level serves as a kind of 
safety valve. Because the global level is so 
important, it must be avoided until it can be 
entered at the right place. 

The delicate appropriateness of local action 
to its setting has led theorists to treat it as 
evidence for generalized norms. This over- 
stretches the meaning of norms because they 
are given the task of both reinforcing and 
denying roles. Such simple actions as greet- 
ings or common courtesies gain their signifi- 
cance from the role possibilities they leave 
open. Lumping them together with actions 
that reinforce established roles entirely ig- 
nores the distinct problems they resolve. Of 
course, local action can include more innova- 
tive and sophisticated finesses that are not yet 
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sufficiently widespread to be mistaken for 
generalized norms. In either case, local action 
has fundamentally different value and tempo- 
ral properties than normatively prescribed role 
behavior. 

The difficulty of interpreting local action in 
terms of specific roles serves a dual purpose. 
Should A see an opportunity to claim a role, 
past local action will not undermine this 
claim. On the other hand, should B try to lock 
A into an undesired role, A can turn the 
flexibility of local action against B in a 
counterclaim that exploits the commitment B 
must display to lock A into a role. The best 
kind of flirtation or provocation, for example, 
leaves A the option of appearing indignant 
should B respond as one who is encouraged 
or provoked. The aggressor, Clausewitz 
([1826] 1976, p. 370, 377) writes, “is always 
peace loving, he would prefer to take over our 
country unopposed. . . . It is the defender, 
who not only concentrates his forces but 
disposes them in readiness for action, who 
first commits an act that really fits the concept 
of war.” A cunning “aggressor” might 
succeed in accusing a “defender” of aggres- 
sion. Local action on both sides would make 
it hard to disentangle aggressors from 
defenders.? 

In local. action there are always latent role 
possibilities that remain thinly submerged. To 
a naive onlooker, it can only seem paradoxi- 
cal that so much effort is expended on actions 
that accomplish so little toward the acquisi- 
tion of coveted roles. The temptation is to 
conclude that social actors are “really” not 
status seekers. The onlooker would be fooled 
by local action, however, and by the cunning 
with which status seeking is allowed to 
surface only when status is willingly con- 
ferred. If there is genuine shame in being 
accused of status seeking, it comes from 
having sought status at the wrong moment 
and not from having sought it. Perhaps the 
greatest hero in American culture, George 
Washington, accumulated status by only 
accepting status that was truly conferred 
(Schwartz 1983). 

The energy expended in local action cannot 
be justified by what it directly accomplishes. 


? When Walzer (1977) sets out to distinguish 
"just" from "unjust" wars, he encounters difficul- 
ties that are a good index of local action because 
local action greatly complicates the attribution of 
individual responsibility. 
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Status derives from roles, and local action is 
decoupled from specific roles. Local action 
marks a deferment of status aspirations. No 
"maximizing" or even "satisficing" proper- 
ties are demanded from local action.? Only 
subsequent actions can justify local action, 
insofar as these actions secure a coveted role. 
In contrast, role behavior is justified ex ante 
in terms of the roles that the action and 
expected response will reinforce. With local 
action, however, actors relinquish this ex ante 
control:to erect the setting and monitor the 
opportunities that interaction brings. 

As its name suggests, the significance of 
local action does not extend far beyond itself. 
Local action neither secures coveted roles nor 
constrains future interaction. Rather, it marks 
an intense involvement in interaction itself 
(Leifer 1988). The decoupling and deferment 
that go along with local action leave only the 
present to focus on. The interaction to be 
observed has to be constructed in a present 
that moves only with the construction. The 
actor must remain at this task until an 
opportunity to acquire a coveted role arises. 
This, of course, depends on the kind of action 
that local action elicits. 

Local action buys A the ability to observe 
interaction, and for this it must elicit B's 
action. The many role possibilities that local 
action keeps open for A puts a complemen- 
tary set of open possibilities before B. These 
possibilities keeps B's involvement alive as 
they offer opportunities for role-defining 
action. A's local action, however, puts B in a 
position of needing to observe more action. 
A's local action cannot be tied to a role 
setting advantageous to B. A could too easily 
slip out and build a counterclaim around the 
commitment reflected in B's efforts. Thus, 
A's local action only heightens B's need to 
make more observations before committing to 
a role. B buys the ability to make more 
observations with local action. So the obser- 
vations A bought with local action are local 


3 This allows local action to function as a safety 
valve. The pressure of justifying every action by 
what it will bring about needs some release when 
such a calculation is problematic. Simon (1957) 
showed how maximization was infeasible, but left 
actors to satisfice in poorly defined settings. I 
simply go one step further in allowing actors to 
defer judgments while using actions merely to 
erect the setting. Value is conferred on local 
actions only ex post, when role ambiguities are 
resolved. 
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actions themselves. These merely fuel the 
need for more observations, and so it is for B 
also. A and B can become stuck alternating 
local actions as each looks for an opportunity 
to acquire a coveted role. | 

Whereas role behavior forces sender and 
receiver into distinct roles, alternating local 
actions suppress role differentiation. Alternat- 
ing local actions conceal a willingness to 
claim or confer specific roles. There are no 
“true” roles to be discerned ex post, but only 
sustained possibilities that lure A and B on. 
The very setting that motivates local action, 
one without given roles, is sustained through 
local action. Any effort to break the cycle by 
claiming a role is strategically vulnerable. In 
this respect, there is an odd kind of 
accommodation that occurs as each side helps 
the other avoid roles, lest the role they attach 
to the other be mistaken for their own role 


claim. Decoupling and deferment become . 


chronic conditions, though hardly recognized 
amid incessant efforts to discern opportunities 
for status-conferring roles. At no point does A 
or B lose control over status prospects, 
though neither may ever attain a coveted role. 
It is this control over status prospects that 
makes local action both an ideal for acquiring 
roles and a stable. basis for thwarting role 
assignments. 

Maintaining tight control over status pros- 
pects ironically involves loosening (ex ante) 
control over actions. Thus, local action 
violates deeply ingrained notions of agency 
that see action as means that are oriented ex 
ante toward ends (Parsons 1966). Proprietor- 
ship over local action is always ambiguous. 
Each local action both purchases action to 
observe from others and is purchased by their 
prior actions. In taking there is giving, and 
vice versa. The production of role comple- 
ments in role behavior degenerates, and with 
it goes the possibility for status differentiation 
across role bebaviors. Both value and tempo- 
ral dimensions, which are so instrumental in 
role behavior, collapse (see Figure 1). What 
emerges is not at all exotic: a balanced 
reciprocity that conceals the struggle for 
status in a veil of politeness. 


RETHINKING RECIPROCITY 


At the purely empirical level, reciprocity 
entails the alternation of directed action where 
A, acting toward B, is followed by B acting 
toward A. This is a universal feature of social 
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life. To explain reciprocity, anthropologists 
and sociologists have invoked a universal and 
generalized norm of reciprocity. The alterna- 
tion of directed action is viewed as the 
alternation of giver and taker roles, where the 
norm of reciprocity obligates those who have 
taken to give to those who have given.* The 
general nature of the norm allows it to 
function as a “flexible moral sanction for 
transactions which might not otherwise be 
regulated by specific status obligations... a 
kind of all-purpose moral cement” (Gouldner 
1960, p. 174). 

Applicable where no specific status obliga- 
tions (i.e., roles) are established, the norm of 
reciprocity is seen as a “starting mechanism” 
for establishing solidary relationships 
(Gouldner 1960). A gives to B, creating 
complementary giver-taker roles, and expects 
the norm of reciprocity to prompt B to give in 
return. A must give as a “giver” to make a 
taker of B, and thus makes no immediate 
demands on B. This commitment obligates A 
to then take from B as a “taker” to protect the 
prior giver role. Thus, B’s giving in return 
does not terminate the exchange, but rather 
obligates A to give again by the norm of 
reciprocity, and so on, in a process that 
assumes the appearance of reciprocity.5 The 
moral constraint of the norm eliminates, so it 
might be argued, the strategic vulnerability of 
A's initial unilateral role behavior. This 
argument needs to be closely examined. 

Many argue that a norm of reciprocity is 


^ Focus is on "direct" as opposed to “indirect” 
or “generalized” exchange where, say, A gives to 
B, B gives to C, and C gives to A (see Ekeh 1974). 
The latter can be analyzed in the same status- 
seeking terms, where actors vie for status from 
collectives rather than from other actors (see 
Goode 1978). If the role of publics is explicitly 
introduced, as suggested in the final section, the 
two categories of exchange would not appear very 
different. 

* 'This interpretation makes more sense than the 
standard interpretation, which lets the continuation 
of exchange rest on the failure to ever strike an 
even balance. After providing this standard 
interpretation, Foster (1977, p. 23) notes, "The 
dyadic contract is effective precisely because 
partners are never quite sure of their relative 
positions at a given moment." There is a difference 
between being "never quite sure" and avoiding an 
exactly even balance. It takes surety for the latter, 
and this would seem to accompany an operative 
norm of reciprocity. 
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necessary to account for the difference 
between social and economic exchange (Ekeh 
1974). Distinct temporal and value constraints 
appear in the former that are not found in the 
latter. On the temporal dimension, there are 
observed delays between the.directed actions 
of each side. Directing action back too 
quickly can disrupt reciprocity. On the other 
hand, too long a delay can also disrupt it. On 
the value dimension, actions perceived as 
“not enough" or “too much" can disrupt 
reciprocity. The norm of reciprocity must 
function to keep actors within these bounds. 

By invoking a norm of reciprocity, the 
temporal and value constraints can be inter- 
preted as follows. The delay is essential for 
establishing giver and taker roles across 
interactants. The delay ensures that giving is 
done in the absence of a contractual obliga- 
tion for a return, and taking lacks a 
contractual obligation to return. The value 
constraint is similarly tied to the alternation of 
giver and taker roles. Since the value of an 
action is tied to the role it is directed from, 
reciprocity revolves more around the ex- 
change of roles than around the objects or 
services used to create these roles. The value 
constraint, working in conjunction with the 
temporal constraint, dictates how much of a 
giver and taker each side is to be. Role 
identities do not play a part (within economic 
theory) in economic exchange, which lacks 
Һе delays to distinguish roles and posits a 
source of value (aggregate supply and de- 
mand) that is independent from the role 
identities of the exchangers.$ 

In this interpretation, feelings of trust (for 
the giver) and indebtedness (for the taker) ride 
along with the role alternation and provide 
cues for action. These feelings are viewed as 
essential ingredients for solidary relation- 
ships, and there is a tendency to use these 
feelings to link the norm to "balanced" 
reciprocity (Gouldner 1960; Foster 1977). Yet 
theorists concede that “imbalanced” reciproc- 
ity is also possible. In the patron-client 


© Recently, sociologists who look closely at 
market phenomena have found that price determi- 
nation is linked to market roles (White 1981; Leifer 
and White 1987; Baker 1984). Given the way that 
economics and sociology are encroaching on each 
other (Hirschleifer 1985; Schotter 1981; Grano- 
vetter 1985), resting interpretation on fundamental 
differences between economic and social exchange 
seems quite fragile. 
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relationship, for example, an exchange of 
loyalty and service occurs for a valued 
resource like land or a position that reinforces 
unequal status relations (Schmidt, Guasti, 
Lande, and Scott 1977; Eisenstadt and 
Roniger 1984). Gouldner (1960) proposes a 
quantitative view of reciprocity where "equal" 
returns to no return at all are possible. 

The matter is not easily resolved. Gouldner 
evades the problem by making the terms of 
exchange an "empirical question" without 
providing guidelines for how we could 
empirically distinguish between balanced and . 
imbalanced reciprocity.’ The status outcome . 
is the only solid basis for distinguishing the 
two reciprocities, but how can we posit a 
starting mechanism that is evident only in : 
outcomes? If the norm is so mysterious, how 
are actors to infer and hold others to its terms? 
How can a violation. of the norm be 
distinguished from the emergence of legiti- 
mate status differentiation? As long as the 
norm of reciprocity is consistent with virtu- 
ally any terms of exchange, its function as an . 
ex ante constraint is highly problematic. 

Suppose that A and B have faith in a norm 
of reciprocity. Lacking assigned roles that 
define specific obligations, they appeal to the 
generalized norm of reciprocity for guidance. 
In giving to B, A trusts that B (watched by an 
interested public) knows what and when to 
reciprocate so as not to violate this norm. A 
must figure out what to give B in order for B 
to acknowledge a taker role. If A's giving is 
seen as taking in the attention that giving 
demands, B (with public support) may feel it - 
is A who is now obligated to give. This 
ambiguity would not be possible if the roles 
of A and B were established, but we cannot 
assume that they are in evaluating a starting 
mechanism. 

The effort A must expend to avoid role 


? Rae (1981), who devotes a book to demonstrat- 
ing the ambiguity of equality, should be required 
reading for reciprocity theorists who try to slide 
easily by the concept of balance. Gouldner, for 
example, thought that the exchange of the “same” 
object (say, dinners) is an obvious sign of balanced 
reciprocity. Yet, obviously, giving a dinner can 
impose greatly different hardships on the actors. 
However, if we shift to the subjective value level, 
how can comparisons among actors be made? In 
the present analysis, balance is tied to deferring 
valuations rather than mathematically equating 
them. 
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ambiguity in giving raises interesting possibil- 
ities. B could fail to relinquish the taker role. 
Any dissatisfaction of A could terminate 
giving; yet continuing to give would signify 
that B has power over A. The more effort A 
initially put into establishing a giver role, the 
more B is enticed to test the conferred power 
over A. The more A has invested in 
establishing a giver rolé, the more B might 
stand to gain from A's apparent commitment 
to the role. B could use this commitment to 
lock A into the giver's role, convincing a 
public and even A that B fully deserves 
favorable terms. These dynamics are well 
illustrated in the literature on courtship 
mentioned above. 

Rather than being dissatisfied with the 
giver role, however, À might appear commit- 
ted to seeking the prestige that giving can 
confer. This commitment would deny B any 
opportunity to seek prestige from giving. 
Thus, B might be discouraged in trying for 
the giver role by A's clear prior commitment 
to it. If B tries but fails to express sufficient 
gratitude, he or she would confer additional 
prestige to the magnanimous A.8 Unwilling to 
do this, B could terminate the relationship or 
try to thwart A by showing enthusiasm for the 
taker role and hope A will beg for something 
in return. In the latter case, A would have to 
continue giving to an ungrateful B to salvage 
the interpretation of past giving. 

The effort to carve out clear giver and taker 
roles triggers a process of status differentia- 
tion where the object is to fix giver and taker 
roles rather than alternate them. The social 
prestige held out to the giver whose generos- 
ity cannot be adequately repaid, or the social 
recognition of power granted to those who 


8 In never seeming to find adequate words to 
praise a benefactor, the beneficiary confers pres- 
tige on the benefactor. When a "beneficiary" 
suggests that the “benefactor” is being exploited, 
neither gains social distinction. If the benefactor 
complains about the grip that the beneficiary has 
on him and still continues to give, the benefactor 
acknowledges the power of the beneficiary. 
Galaskiewicz (1985), for example, shows the great 
effort corporations expend in linking their giving to 
high community status. Galaskiewicz (p. 26) notes 
that the "primary function of (interpretations that 
link giving and status) is to allay the fears of 
donors that they are somehow 'suckers'." The 
"sucker" is another possible status interpretation 
for the giver role that its claimants must keep in 
mind. 
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can take more than they give, discourages 
role alternation. Yet the fact that the roles of 
both giver and taker can grant or rob one of 
social distinction can stimulate a battle over 
how claimed roles are to be interpreted. Each 
participant depends on the behavior of the 
other; the giver is a fool if the taker is too 
satisfied with that role, and a taker gains little 
social distinction from taking from an enthu- 
siastic giver. Status gains are dependent on 
the dissatisfaction of the less distinguished 
side that accompanies a willingness to 
continue taking whst is given or giving what 
is taken. Actors must cling enthusiastically to 
the role they defend to resist an unfavorable 
status interpretation. No alternation of roles 
occurs. 

A resolution to the struggle results in status 
differentiation that is an acceptable part of the 
social setting. A successful strategy for a 
status-conferring role becomes evidence of 
the role itself and is justified by the actor's 
right to it. As long as status differentiation is 
a possibility, B cannot be held accountable 
for violating a norm of reciprocity. There is 
no way to distinguish between legitimate 
status differences and a violation of the norm. 
Any punishment for failing to alternate roles 
would have to come after the terms of 
exchange are established. But then a norm of 
reciprocity can hardly be a "starting mecha- 
nism" in establishing these terms. A deeply 
ingrained norm of reciprocity cannot be 
invoked to explain why actors do not exploit 
prospects for status, because they do exploit 
them. An interested public expects them to 
and gives them more status when their 
success is pronounced. 

The difficulty with the norm of reciprocity 
stems from the tension it creates between the 
temporal and value constraints. The manda- 
tory delay between directed actions is used to 
create giver and taker roles at each moment in 
interaction. Thus, at no moment in exchange 
can there be a "balance" on the value 
dimension because at every point one side 
would be indebted to the other. At the start of 
exchange, there is a temptation at each 
moment to lock into a role and favorably 
interpret it in status terms. As long as status 
issues have not been resolved, the prospect 
for legitimate status differentiation each 
moment threatens to disrupt reciprocity. In 
contrast, local action eliminates the tension 
between temporal and value constraints by 
changing their interpretation. A continuous 
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balance becomes both possible and meaning- 
ful when local action fails to induce clear role 
complements. Thus, local action provides a 
more robust explanation for balanced reciproc- 
ity, one that is ironically grounded on the 
actors’ best efforts to seek favorable imbal- 
anced reciprocity. 


BALANCED RECIPROCITY AS A 
LOCAL PHENOMENON 


Local action's suppression of role complemen- 


tarities gives new meaning to the value. 


constraint in reciprocity. The taking involved 
in giving and the giving involved in taking are 
deliberately entangled in every action. Role 
ambiguity in each action is reinforced by the 
obscure origins of involvement that prevent 
either side from interpreting directed action in 
terms of giver and taker roles. Ambiguity is 
maintained over the balance of giving and 
taking in each action and over the balance of 
giver and taker in the roles that direct action. 
Past roles are not protected by embracing new 
ones. Neither side is ever clearly in or out of 
debt to the other, unless this is revealed by 
subsequent actions. The valuations that could 
be placed on giving and taking have to be 
deferred until giver or taker roles are 
discernible. The host thanks his guests for 


coming to his party. The guest respond that. 


the pleasure was their own. Despite the 
insistences of each side, the issue is left 
unresolved. The value of giving the party or 
taking the companionship of guests is de- 
ferred. Actions become mere receptacles for 
value to be placed in later. 

If we slice into reciprocity, at any moment, 
we should not be able to distinguish a giver 
and taker or the status differentiation that 
these roles can imply. Only subsequent 
actions can tip the balance between giving 
and taking in actions and roles. Days later, 
should the opportunity arise, the party host 
` can emphasize either the party he gave or the 
. companionship he took. The ambiguity that 
cloaks the value at the moment of action 
affords the flexibility to lessen or magnify 
what was given or taken, depending on 
subsequent actions. 

Directed action, the seeming prerogative of 
the actor, can nevertheless be claimed by the 
one to which action is directed. Without 
established roles to disentangle the responsi- 
bilities of sender and receiver, their jurisdic- 
tional boundaries can be opaque at the point 
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of contact. The attendance. of guests is 
exappropriated by the host as an act of taking 
to offset the giving of a party. Reciprocity 
appears as the alternation of giving and taking 
only if directed action is confused with 
giving. The balance of giving and taking in 
each directed local action is threatened when 
“too much" or "too little" is directed. The 
value constraint in reciprocity is satisfied by 
the avoidance of action that could be 
interpreted as a claim to a giver or taker role. 
Here actors struggle to accommodate each 
other in not taking full possession of their 
own actions, to avoid the appearance of a 
unilateral role claim. 

If directed actions do not disrupt balance by 
differentiating roles, then why would the 
length of delay between actions matter? The 
upper limit to this delay is tied to the success 
of local action in eliciting observed action. 
Local action sustains the involvement of those 
to whom it is directed by leaving open role 
possibilities. Once A stops acting, B has only 
the same currency as A for buying more 
action to observe. The local action A used to 
elicit B’s action leaves B needing more action 
to observe. The longer A goes without acting, 
the more B is forced to use local action to 
prompt A, especially when B's inaction 
signifies a commitment that A can exploit. 
This puts an upper limit on the delay between 
A's and B's actions. 

A minimum delay is needed to define the 
terms of the exchanges made with local 
action. A buys the ability to observe B's 
action and therefore ceases acting to observe. 
A's local action, however, was purchased 
with B's local action, where A is left to define 
how much action B gets in the exchange. 
Thus, B waits some time to be convinced that 
A has finished. B would not wish to cut off 
any action that might prove useful for locking 
A into a role. The period that A waits for B's 
action and B ensures that A is through acting 
defines a lower limit on the delay between 
actions. 

This explanation of an upper and lower 
limit in the delays between actions does not 
involve moral constraints. The delays do not 
define clear giver and taker roles and have 
nothing to do with decorum or trust. They 
come from using local action to buy action to 
observe. The same action buys and is bought, 
defining what is purchased while eliciting 
action that will serve the same ends. А 
framework for simultaneous exchange must 
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await the resolution of roles, which allows the 
value of an action to be determined indepen- 
dently from what bappens in subsequent 
interaction. The emergence of such a frame- 
work, or the cessation of interest in one, 
would disrupt balanced reciprocity.? 

Balance in reciprocity comes neither from a 
mathematical equating of value nor an 
alternation of roles. It rests on deferring 
valuations as roles remain .unestablished.!° 
Imbalance in reciprocity comes about only 
when roles emerge that confer unequal 
statuses on actors. These two reciprocities are 
not arbitrary points on a single continuum, 
but derive from two wholely distinct ideals 
for action. Balance is a purely local phenom- 
enon, sustained through local action. A does 
not violate a norm in doing too much or too 
little for B, or in reacting too slowly or too 
quickly to B. A merely shifts to a global level 
of action where norms become relevant and 
role claims are made. This raises the 
possibility of behavioral discontinuities, which 
are discussed in the next section. 

Local action has allowed a reinterpretation 
of reciprocity in which balanced and imbal- 
anced reciprocity can be given analytic 
attention rather than being merely noted. The 
latter results from a failure of local action in 
remaining sufficiently local. Another result is 
that balanced reciprocity acquires a stable 
basis in local action, one that is not 
strategically vulnerable. There is no need to 
squeeze balanced and imbalanced reciprocity 
out of a single norm of reciprocity. We can 
simply drop this overworked norm of reciproc- 
ity and recognize two ideals for action that 
bring people together in very different ways. 


? 'The standard interpretation that links alterna- 
tion with trust and simultaneous exchange with a 
lack of trust is almost reversed here. Simultaneous 
exchange requires a good deal of trust in a global 
framework (i.e., market, role structure) that 
determines value for each side. A global frame- 
work that makes simultaneous exchange possible 
' generally makes timing léss аран in exchange 
than at the local level: 


10 Here exchange theorists err in using economic ' 


imagery for social exchange (Blau 1964). It is 
meaningless to assign precise value to actions 
when roles are up for grabs and actors are deferring 
valuations. Valuation can occur only when actions 
are linked to roles. Yet here the complementarities 
that link roles produce values inequalities between 
the actors. 
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Actors look toward two ideals for guidance, 
local action, and role behavior. Role behavior 
is the ideal way to retain the status conferred 
by roles. Local action is the ideal way to seek 
status where roles are not established. The 
two ideals, tailored for these distinct settings, 
lead the actor down divergent paths. Roles are 
claimed through role behavior, or role claims 
are avoided through local action. The relent- 
less pursuit of status in distinct settings 
produces this divergence. 

The present analysis is more Machiavellian 
than are economic analyses based on a 
“self-interest” in which the utility of B can be 
readily admitted into A's utility function 
(Becker 1976). Status, unlike utility, is not 
left open for subjective determination.!! 
Status is held in the public domain. The 
pursuit of status necessarily has social conse- 
quences, and success or failure is measured 
both by others and by the actors. The 
extremes of selfishness and altruism must be 
subordinated to strategic considerations in the 
pursuit of public status. As public strategies, 
neither selfishness nor altruism is always 
prudent or easy to implement. To be 
effective, each requires a problematic accom- 
modation on the part of others. 

The Machiavellian analysis, however, ends 
up depicting the actor as more socially 
oriented than is revealed in economic and 
even much sociological analysis. The relent- 
less pursuit of status forces the actor to be 
acutely sensitive to the setting where status is 
conferred. The “undersocialized” actors of 
economics and “oversocialized” actors of 
sociology isolate themselves through private 
choices or internalized norms (Granovetter 
1985). In the present analysis, the key 
challenge is to erect a setting through actions 
and not reduce it to a choice or a scripted 
performance. The process is closely moni- 
tored for role opportunities. The actor must 


1! Rational choice theorists leave the sources of `- 
utility open for the actor to determine. The 
motivation for the utility-maximizing ‘behavior 
then: becomes unproblematic. In practice, this 
apparent deference to the actor gives way to 
imputing utility and disutility and requires the actor ' 
to behave only “as if” utility were being 
maximized. The more private utility is, the more 
flexibility the theorist has to rationalize behavior. 
This flexibility is lost when status pursuit replaces 
utility maximization. 
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think in terms of social opportunities and 
constraints, not private utility or internalized 
norms, and should not trust any advice until it 
` is converted into social terms. 

The importance of setting is underscored 
by the ability of the actor to only sustain, but 
not advantageously manipulate, it. Role 
behavior reinforces roles. Local action sus- 
tains role ambiguity. The ideals for status 
pursuit do more to conserve status distribu- 
tions than alter them, and much status 
instability can be explained by a failure to 
pursue an appropriate ideal. The Machiavel- 
lian analysis melds into a functionalism as 
“micro” action ideals and “macro” setting 
properties become cross referencing. We 
could have found the action ideals by asking 
what type of action is needed to sustain the 
two distinct settings. This functionalist start- 
ing point does not conflict with actor 
concerns. The actor depends on setting for the 
promise or prospect of status and cannot 
ignore the impact of action on setting in 
pursuing status (See Biggart and Hamilton 
1984). There is no intervening private sphere 
where tension can arise between action and 
setting. !2 | 

The conservation property is essential for 
an ideal to be salient. Any ideal that 
destroyed its setting would not be visible 
enough to gain recognition.!? Actors erect the 


'2 This statement holds only with respect to 
ideal behavior. There are countless ways that 
tension can arise between action and setting. 
Actors can have value sources outside of status or 
protruding personalities that interfere with ideal 
behavior. These impediments function to make the 
ideal more socially salient because impediments 
have social consequences that inform others what 
to avoid. 

13 Game theory pursues an ideal that would 
destroy its setting: a maximizing strategy that 
prefixes a response to each possible response of an 
opponent. If these maximizing strategies can be 
found, there is no need to play out the game. Not 
reflected in observed action, the ideal could not be 
socially salient (though it might explain much 
action that is never taken). Even with a motivation 
to implement, however, the privacy of utility 
maximization makes it hard for actors to recognize 
others who are falling short of the ideal. Although 
actors can have a keen sense of failings in role 
behavior or local action and would resist any 
attempt to idealize these failings, they cannot sense 
failings in the utility maximization of others so 
easily and may unwarily idealize these failings. 
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setting in pursuing salient ideals. They are 
social concerns and instruments for the way 
actors view others. Violating a norm matters. 
Claiming status that is not conferred is a 
noteworthy event. Success and failure are 
visible processes that cannot be concealed. 
Reputations develop around differential abili- 
ties to use the salient ideals. Role behavior 
and local action are not easy ideals for actors 
to master, and variation in mastering them 
does much to sustain their salience. 

This notion of salient ideals eliminates the 
schism between normative and positive social 
science. The ideal aspect is amenable to 
analysis. If the ideal is salient, the fact that 
many actors fall short of the ideal should be 
more of a problem for the actor than the 
analyst. This normative orientation is, how- 
ever, constrained by the need for empirical 
support that the ideal is indeed salient. The 
most successful actors must come the closest 
to realizing the ideal. It matters little how 
much action the ideals can explain, only the 
ordering implied by the ideal must be salient 
in the setting. Random samples combined 
with explained variance criteria threaten to 
bury salient ideals in a heap of lesser efforts. 

Recognizing two salient ideals has some 
additional advantages. As monolithic ideals 
often used to separate sociology from econom- 
ics, both role behavior and rational action 
suffer from being stretched too much. “Gen- 
eralized” role behavior that is detached from 
specific roles illustrates how role behavior 
can be rendered meaningless. Likewise, 
utility functions can be manipulated ex post to 
rationalize any behavior. Two salient ideals 
serve to delimit each other’s range of 
applicability. Actors no longer have to make 
choices or use norms to avoid choices where 
the “givens” for these activities are not 
established. Our ability to pretend “as if” 
choices were made or norms followed only 
illustrates the dangerous flexibility of mono- 
lithic ideals. Local action, if anything, should 


The salience problem has plagued rational choice 
theorists who have no clear stopping point for 
rationalizing behavior. Getting married and di- 
vorced, committing crimes, smoking, revolting, 
voting, dropping out of school, and stereotyping 
are all rational actions according to some theorists 
(Becker 1977, 1981; Gauthier 1986). It is not clear 
who will applaud socially undistinguished actors 
when their actions have been shown to be rational. 
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allow us to take role behavior (or rational 
action) much more seriously. 

The existence of two salient ideals leads us 
to expect behavioral discontinuities as shifts 
in setting prompt shifts in the appropriate 
ideal. Leifer (1988) has confirmed these 
discontinuities in tournament chess interac- 
tion. Expert players were the best at sustain- 
ing involvement, in streams of sustained 
decision and local actions that maintained 
positional balance, but also the best at 
terminating involvement, in rational choices 
that exploited positional imbalance. No behav- 
ioral discontinuity was exhibited among lesser 
players who relied on rational choices every- 
where. Lesser players, lacking a capacity for 
local action, did not experience balance. As a 
consequence of their tight control over action, 
these players lost control over game out- 
comes. Among their own kind, there was 
more positional instability and fewer draws 
than in games between experts. In settings 
where independent measures of balance are 
not available, behavioral discontinuity itself 
can indicate the boundary between balance 
and imbalance. A major problem with social 
exchange theory is that it has heretofore 
lacked a way to operationalize balance. 


EXTENSIONS 


The central problem that lingers in the present 
analysis is to explain why settings vary in the 
status differentiation they produce. If it is true 
that actors relentlessly pursue status and stand 
ready to exploit any opportunity, why do 
some settings afford more opportunity than 
others? Must we reject our assumptions about 
the actor to explain, for example, the lack of 
status differentiation in modern forms of 
friendship and marriage? Our focus on the 
dyad has shut out these concerns. To address 
them, we must look to various publics that 
play a part in interpreting actions and locking 
actors into roles. Publics must ultimately tip 
the balance between competing role interpre- 
tations and provide pressure for role consen- 
sus. 

We can think of publics that stand "above" 
interaction settings and induce roles through 
their insistence and vigilance on interpreting 
role activity. These appear in corporate career 
systems (Rosenbaum 1984), educational track- 
ing systems, league sports competition (Leifer 
1988), and other arenas where publics insist 
- on finding inequality among equals. Accom- 
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modation between interactants in avoiding 
differentiation can be disrupted by publics 
that eagerly grab for evidence of winning and 
losing and too eagerly support the claims of 
one side. 

On the other hand, we can think of 
enshrouded arenas of elites where many 
underlings struggle to interpret what is going 
on (White 1985). Perpetual local action 
among elites might be essential to keep up the 
morale and energy of subordinates who are 
charged with getting things done (see studies 
of top management by Davis and Lawrence 
1977; Vancil 1979; Burgelman 1983; Leifer 
and White 1986). Any sign of status differen- 
tiation among contending elites immobilizes 
the entourages of elites who fare poorly (Foltz 
1977). But the deference of these publics 
keeps them from actively interfering in elite 
accommodations, which lends stability to 
these lofty arenas. 

One might also consider interaction sets 
that are shielded from public view. Friendship 
relations in modern societies often stand 
outside the nexus of major institutions 
(Eisenstadt and Roniger 1984). In contrast to 
traditional marriage, Shorter (1977) has also 
emphasized the relative privacy in modern 
marriage. The absence of publics that press 
for differentiation may help account for the 
obsession for "equality" in these relation- 
ships, as well as their instability that arises 
from an inability to lock into unequal roles. 
Rather than drop status-seeking premises for 
such intimate relations, we need to under- 
stand better the settings that induce extreme 
forms of politeness. 

Local action appears in and helps sustain 
pockets of role ambiguity that form within 
larger role structures. These pockets occur in 
different places and serve different functions 
within role structures, as suggested above. 
Because of the careful engineering needed to 
create these pockets where similar actors are 
brought together in processes that could 
differentiate them, the pockets should be 
viewed as a necessary component of role 
structures. The most important meeting 
grounds in the life course are carefully 
screened and staged encounters in which 
actors come face to face with others like 
themselves. Their place in other settings 
becomes irrelevant as they face similar others 
and struggle for coveted roles among them- 
selves. Both the resolution and the struggle 
itself are crucial for filling positions and 
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keeping others active in the larger role 
structure. 

Like a multiple-tiered fountain, there is an 
incessant falling off and rising up that is 
shaped as much by what is going on in levels 
beneath and above as by the dynamics within 
the level under focus. This paper has focused 
only on ideals for action within tiers and not 
on the structure of the fountain. Within this 
narrow focus, actors at best can only have a 
limited sense of what could happen to them. 
Within a tier, they could fall off or be sucked 
up and jockey with local action to be in 
position for the latter. But this is all they can 
do. When the moment of rising or falling 
comes, they are confronted with a force that 
extends beyond themselves. The action ideals 
only take us to the threshold of this next 
subject of inquiry. They take us to the limits 
of agency, or what action can and cannot 
accomplish. 
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SOCIALIZATION PROCESSES IN THE PEER CULTURE OF 
ITALIAN NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN* 
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This paper addresses the lack of theoretical work on young children in sociology by 


presenting an interpretive approach to childhood socialization. This approach : 


extends traditional views of human development by demonstrating that 
socialization is a collective process that occurs in a social, rather than in a private, 
realm. To illustrate the interpretive approach, we present a multilayered analysis 
of two phases of a lengthy verbal routine (discussione) among Italian nursery 
school children. The analysis demonstrates how (1) the routine of discussione is 
produced sociolinguistically; (2) the production of the routine builds on and 
extends shared knowledge basic to peer culture; and (3) the children, in the course 
of producing the routine, attempt to deal with aspects of the world they do not fully 


grasp and, thereby, move closer toward appropriating certain elements of the adult 
cultur 


€. 


In a recent article Ambert (1986) documented 
the near absence of studies on childhood and 
children in mainstream sociology. Although 
. Several recent empirical studies of young 
. children's peer interaction and culture have 
" begun to remedy this defect (Corsaro 1985; 
Denzin 1977; Maynard 1985; Thorne 1986), 
systematic theoretical work on childhood 
socialization is still primitive. While sociolo- 
gists have ignored the social development of 
young children, developmental psychologists 
have paid increasing attention to children's 
social cognition in line with the growing 
acceptance of the constructivist approach to 
human development (Damon 1977; Shantz 
1983). 

Best represented in Piaget’s cognitive 
developmental theory, the constructivist ap- 
proach stresses the child's active role, arguing 
that children interpret, organize, and use 
information from the environment and, in the 
process, ácquire adult skills and knowledge. 
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Two important developments have accompa- 
nied the constructivist position. First, numer- 
ous scholars have extended Piaget’s work on 
intellectual development to the study of 
children’s social cognition, suggesting that 


children often interact with others in response | - 
to disequilibria (Damon 1977; Selman 1980; 


Turiel 1983). A second important develop- ` 
ment has been the recent translation and 
interpretation of the theoretical work of the 
Soviet psychologist, Vygotsky (Lee and 
Noam 1982; Vygotsky 1978; Wertsch 1981). 
His views importantly extend the constructiv- 
ist emphasis on children's activities beyond 
acknowledging that they are interactive events 
to emphasizing that such events are basic to 
producing and maintaining cultural systems. 
Although these developments are clearly in 
the right direction, they still cling to what 


. Harré (1986) terms “the doctrine of individu- 


alism." For example, understanding chil- 
dren's interactions remains at an interpersonal. 
level. : Interpersonal alignments (e:g., adult-! 
child versus peer) are contrasted to show how 
they differentially affect individual develop- 


. ment. But how interpersonal relations reflect 


cultural systems, or how children, through 
their participation in communicative events, 
become part of and collectively reproduce 
these interpersonal relations and cultural 
patterns is not seriously considered. 

This adherence to individualism is also 
seen in the overwhelming concern with the 
endpoint of development, or the movement 
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from immaturity to adult competence. For 
example, work on social cognition focuses on 
identifying states in the abstract conception of 
friendship. Children's conceptions are elicited 
through clinical interviews, and their underde- 
veloped conceptions are compared to those of 
competent adults (Selman 1980; Youniss 
1980). Yet, few scholars study what it is like 
to be or have a friend in children's social 
worlds or how developing conceptions of 
friendship become embedded in peer culture. 

This emphasis on the endpoint of social 
development is also apparent in that aspect of 
Vygotsky's work that has received the most 
attention: his conception of internalization. 
Vygotsky argued that “. . . every function in 
the child's cultural development appears 
twice: first, on the social level, and later, on 
the individual level; first, between people 
(interpsychological), and then inside the child 
(intrapsychological)" (1978, p. 57, emphases 
as in origina. The movement to the 
intrapsychological level appeals most to 
contemporary developmental psychologists. 
They place so much emphasis on internaliza- 
tion that they now see the appropriation of 
culture as the movement from the external to 
the internal. With such a misconception, they 
easily arrive at the idea that the social actor's 
competent performance depends on such 
internalization. 

Vygotsky, stressing both external produc- 
tions and internal reconstructions, saw lan- 
guage as central to children's entry into their 
culture. He argued that children, through their 
acquisition and use of language, come to 
reproduce a social world that contains within 
it the knowledge of generations. 


AN INTERPRETIVE APPROACH TO 
CHILDHOOD SOCIALIZATION 


Theories of children's social development 
must break free from the individualistic 
doctrine that sees social development solely 
as the private internalization of adult skills 
and knowledge. Childhood socialization must 
be understood also as a social and collective 
process. In this view, it “. . . is not just that 
the child must make his knowledge his own, 
but that he must make it his own in a 
community of those who share his sense of 
belonging to a culture" (Bruner 1986, p. 
127). 

This approach extends the emphasis on 
children's activities in constructivist theory, 
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stressing that such activities are always 
embedded in social context and always 
involve children's use of language and 
interpretive abilities (Cicourel 1974). The 
approach is essentially interpretive, stressing 
that children discover a world that is endowed 
with meaning and help to shape and share in 
their own developmental experiences by their 
interactive responses. (Cook-Gumperz and 
Corsaro 1986). In this sense, the interpretive 
approach does not take for granted the first, 
external production, phase of. Vygotsky's 
model of appropriation. Instead, this first 
phase is seen as the collective and creative 
production of social order. 

Only recently have cross-cultural studies in 
developmental sociolinguistics documented 
the importance of these collective productions 
(Corsaro 1988; Ochs 1982; Schieffelin 1986). 
They demonstrate how children's participa- 
tion in specific interactional routines is central 
to their acquisition of language and culture. 
Routines are recurrent and predictable activi- 
ties that are basic to day-to-day social life. 
The habitual, taken-for-granted character of 
routines provides actors with the security and 
shared understanding of belonging to a 
cultural group (Giddens 1984). On the other 
hand, this predictability empowers routines, 
providing frames within which a wide range 
of sociocultural knowledge can be produced, 
displayed, and interpreted (Goffman 1974). 

Children's participation in cultural routines 
is an essential element of the interpretive 
approach. In adult-child interaction, children - 
are often exposed to social knowledge they do 
not fully grasp. However, because of the 
predictable participant structure of cultural 
routines, interaction normally continues in an 
orderly fashion and ambiguities are often left 
to be pursued later. Preschool children are 
frequently exposed to social knowledge and 
communicative demands in their everyday 
activities that raise problems, confusions, and 
uncertainties that are later readdressed in the 
routines that make up peer culture (Corsaro 
1985). The interpretive approach views devel- 
opment as a process of children's appropria- 
tion of their culture. Children enter into a 
social system and, by interacting and negoti- 
ating with others, establish understandings 
that become fundamental social knowledge on 
which they continualy build. Thus, the 
interpretive model refines the linear notion of 
stages by viewing development as a productive- 
reproductive process of increasing density and 
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reorganization of knowledge that changes 
with the children's developing cognitive and 
language abilities and with changes in their 
social worlds.! 

A major change in children's worlds is 
their movement outside the family. By 
interacting with playmates in organized play 
groups and schools, children produce the first 
in a series of peer cultures in which childhood 
knowledge and practices are gradually trans- 

formed into the knowledge and skills neces- 
_ sary to participate in the adult world.? In our 
research, we have focused on peer culture in 
the preschool years. This involves the micro- 
ethnographic ‘study of peer interaction of 
nursery school children in the U.S. and Italy. 
We have identified several stable features of 
peer culture and have described basic patterns 
of cultural production and reproduction in the 
children's peer activities (see Corsaro 1985, 
1988). | 

In this paper, we present a multilayered 


! We emphasize that changes in the reorganiza- 
tion of knowledge should not be seen simply as 
another form of learning or development. As 
noted, the reproductive view also stresses the 
importance of changes in children’s social worlds. 
Clearly, many of these changes result in the 
development of new skills. However, adapting to 
these changes can also involve the use of current 
abilities in new ways or even the abandonment or 
withering away of certain skills. For example, 
children’s spontaneity and skills in creating and 
maintaining fantasy events may often dissipate or 
become rusty with lack of use in the progression 
from childhood to adulthood. In fact, a relationship 
may evolve between the dissipation of such skills 
and the erosion of certain physical abilities with 
aging (a "use it or lose it" process). 

* As David Heise (personal communication) has 
suggested, a big question is, Why are these 
subcultures graded? There are at least four possible 
answers: (1) they require increasing cognitive 
ability from children; (2) each subculture builds on 
knowledge from the prior ones; (3) children's 
structural positions (especially power) change with 
aging and the subcultures reflect this structural 
trajectory; and (4) the subcultures are judged by 
adults who evaluate ethnocentrically for similarity 
to adult cultures. Theories of child development 
have traditionally emphasized the first two bases 
for age grading. However. the last two are 
important, and their consideration clearly is in line 
with the interpretive view offered in this paper. In 
fact, as we shall see, this whole notion of age 
grading.is an issue of discussion among the Italian 
children in this study (see below). 
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analysis of a production of a basic routine in 
the peer culture of Italian nursery-school 
children. The purpose of the analysis is to 
gain deeper understanding of children's peer 
culture and to explore further key elements of | 
the interpretive approach to socialization. In 
the first laver, detailed sociolinguistic analy- | 
sis of the discourse strategies the children 
employ to generate the routine illustrates the 
collective and negotiated character of the 
socialization process. In the second layer, a 
thick description of the significance of the 
routine in peer culture captures the creative 


and productive power of the children’s 


activities for their continual development of 
social skills and knowledge. In the third 
layer, an analysis of the routine as a 
socialization experiment documents how the 
children appropriate certain elements of the 
adult culture to deal with practical problems 
in the peer culture. 

Although we analyze the routine in a 
cyclical fashion, our contention that it is 
multilayered is important. We aim not only to 
demonstrate that children use language to 
establish shared activity and that they produce 
a peer culture that enables them to acquire a 
better understanding of the adult world. We 
seek to show that they do all of these things at 
once. The analysis of the routine, thus, 
reveals the duality of social productions and 
social structure in that it captures how the 
children creatively appropriate information 
from the adult world to use in their daily 
activities, the end result of which extends 
peer culture and simultaneously contributes to 
the reproduction of the adult world (Giddens 
1984; Willis 1981). 


ETHNOGRAPHIC CONTEXT AND DATA 
COLLECTION PROCEDURES 


The data for this report were collected as part 
of an ethnographic study of peer interaction 
and culture in a scuola materna in Bologna, 
Italy. The scuola materna is a preschool 
educational program that exists. throughout 
Italy and is generally administered by local 
governments (Saraceno 1984). It provides 
child care and educational programs for 
children, aged 3-6. Participation in the scuola 
materna program is high in northern Italy, 
with over 90 percent of children aged 3-6 
attending regularly in Bologna. 

The school studied was staffed by five 
teachers and attended by 35 children for 8 
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hours each weekday (9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
some children returned home after lunch at 
1:00 р.м.) with half-day programs on Satur- 
days. The general methodological procedures 
(which involved participant observation, au- 
diovisual recording, and microanalysis of 
peer interaction) were similar to those used in 
the U.S. (see Corsaro 1985). 

After selecting the research site and 
presenting the general nature of my work to 
the teachers, I was introduced to the children 
‚ by the teachers as someone from the U.S. 
who would be coming to the school to be with 
them throughout the year. In my early days at 
the school; I employed what I have termed a 
“reactive” method of field entry into the 
children’s peer culture (see Corsaro 1985, pp. 
27-31). This method involved entering peer- 
dominated areas of the school, sitting down, 
and waiting for the children to react to me. 
Over a period of a few weeks, the children 
came to define me as an atypical adult (in 
many ways as a “big kid”) and gradually 
drew me into their activities. 

In many ways, my acceptance as an 
atypical adult was easily accomplished be- 
cause of my earlier experience іп the 
American school. In addition, my limited 
conversational Italian (my comprehension 
was good, and improved over time, but I 
made numerous grammatical and pronuncia- 
tion errors) led the children to see me as an 
_incompetent adult. yet, it soon became 
apparent to the children that I could commu- 
nicate better with them than with the teachers. 
‘As a result, the children saw themselves as 
having a special relationship with me that 


" differed from that which I had with the 


teachers. The children could talk with me 

with little difficulty and I with them, but they 
soon realized that this was not true with 
respect to my communicating with the 
teachers. In some respects, the children saw 
my relationship with them as a partial 
breakdown of the teachers’ control, an 
important aspect of their peer culture (Corsaro 
1985, 1988). 

Once the children accepted and defined 
me, I engaged in participant observation for a 
six-month period (January through June 
1984). My participation during this period 
was peripheral. Although I never initiated 
activities, I did respond when children asked 
me to take on certain roles in their play (for 
instance, I pretended to eat sand cakes and 
helped build constructions with blocks). They 
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clearly did not see me as a full participant, 
nor as a peer. However, they accepted me 
into their culture and included me in activities 
that they did not display in the presence of the 
teachers and other adults. 

During the six-month period, I collected 
325 interactive episodes in field notes and 40 
episodes on audio- or videotape (see Corsaro 
1985 for a description of the "interactive 
episode" and other details of data-collection 
methods). I videotaped 15 additional episodes 
during a six-week return visit to the school a 
year later. I also returned for another two 
months (May through June 1986) to check on 
transcriptions and initial data analysis with 
the teachers and the children still at the 
school. The primary data in this report were 
selected from the pool of 55 episodes of peer 
interaction recorded on video- or audiotape. 

Given my limited but continually improv- 
ing knowledge of Italian, I transcribed and 
translated all the audiovisual materials while 
working with native speakers of Italian who 
are also fluent in English. Transcription was a 
joint process (i.e., I did not turn over 
materials to native speakers for transcription 
and translation) and is an essential part of data 
analysis (Corsaro 1982; Schieffelin 1979). 


DISCUSSIONE AS A FEATURE 
OF PEER CULTURE 


When I first arrived in Bologna, I visited 
several schools before deciding on a specific 
scuola materna for intensive study. The first 
thing I noted was the frequency and complex- 
ity of debatelike discussions among the 
children. Given my limited skill in processing 
conversationa] Italian at that time, I had 


. difficulty understanding the content of most 


of these "discussions. However, I had no 
trouble seeing that the discussións were 
highly stylized, animated, and enjoyable for 
the participants. 

Although any particular discussion-debate 
is often complex and dynamic, the general 
activity of public debate frequently occurs in 
Italian society and is highly recognizable 
because of its predictable style and structure 
(see below). What Italians refer to as 
discussione can be seen as a verbal routine of 
the culture that children engage in with adults 
and their peers from a very early age. Like: 
other cultural routines, participants in discus- 
sione share a clear sense of what they are 
about while simultaneously addressing a wide 
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range of individual and group interests. Thus, 
cultural routines have a productive-repro- 
ductive quality. They provide the opportunity 
and means for innovative contributions with 
the security and shared understanding of 
belonging to a cultural group. 

Once I began full-time ethnographic work, 
I observed and recorded summaries of 
numerous discussioni. Later I recorded sev- 
eral additional discussioni on video- and 
audiotape. In this paper, we concentrate on 
the intensive analysis of two key phases of a 
lengthy and highly complex discussione 
involving three boys. ` 


CLIPPO IS NOT THE ONLY THING 
THERE IS IN THE WORLD 


We now present a three-layered analysis of 
two phases in a specific discussione. The 
example represents numerous discussioni that 
we recorded in several respects. First, like the 
overwhelming majority of discussioni, it 
involved more than two children. Second, the 
example contains numerous features of the 
verbal style of discussione, with the children 
using a wide range of sociolinguistic devices 
to gain the floor, to question, challenge, or 
counter the contributions of others, to add 
emphasis to key points or claims, and to 
dramatize their positions. Finally, this exam- 
ple, like most discussioni, involved debates 
and points of contention about (1) claims, 
beliefs, and opinions regarding various as- 
pects of the children's social worlds; and (2) 
the accuracy or reports about past events. The 
example differs from other recorded instances 
primarily in its length and density. The 


example contains over 195 turns at talk and - 


lasts for nearly 30 minutes. Most of the other 
recorded discussioni were shorter, averaging 
around 8 to 10 minutes and 30 to 35 turns at 
talk. The example is denser in that the 
participants raise several points of contention 
that are addressed and readdressed in slightly 
different ways in a cyclical fashion, whereas 
most of the other discussioni involved one or 
several issues addressed in succession. We 
selected this example despite these differ- 
ences because it clearly demonstrated the 
productive power of the children's discourse 
as well as the central role of peer culture in 
the socialization process. 

Figure 1 contains a slightly shortened 
.transcript of the first two phases of a 
discussion involving three boys (Mario, 
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Enzo, and Dante), who were all about three 
months shy of being six years old.* The three, 
were frequent playmates, but there was a 
history of competition between Enzo and 
Dante over Mario's friendship. Prior to this 
discussione, the boys had been playing for 
some time with a board game and were now 
considering other alternatives. Dante has 
suggested that they play with building materi- 
als called ciippo (grooved plastic objects that 
clip together), which he likes to use to make 
spaceships. 

The discussione may be divided up into 
four general phases. The first two (turns 1-46 
and 47-61) are presented in Figure | and 
discussed in more depth below. We do not 
have space to present phases 3 and 4. Phase 3. 
(turn 66—1 13) involves several themes, includ- 
ing Dante's claim that making things with 
clippo could be seen as a preparation for an 
adult occupation. Enzo disagrees and, at this 
point, Mario enters the discussion more 
actively and supports Enzo's position.’ Near 
the end of this phase Dante, realizing that 
Mario is siding with Enzo, becomes visibly 
upset and is on the verge of crying. In the last 
phase (114—195), a teacher enters and asks 
why Dante is upset. The question leads to a 
long attempt by the boys to summarize their 
prior argument, which centered around the 
evaluation of Dante's expertise at building 
spaceships. At the teacher's insistence, Enzo 
and Mario eventually agree that Dante is very 
good at inventing spaceships. Although the 
boys are unable to communicate the more 
general complexity of their discussion to the 
teacher, she brings some closure to the debate 
by getting the boys to agree on Dante's. 
expertise. Dante regains his composure, and . 
the boys then put away their toys and go. off 
together to wash up for lunch. 


3 In the transcript the following notational 
devices are employed: 

— Marks self-interruption and interruption by 
others as in: "Non ё vero che sono scuse, 
perché lui— perché lui— siccome lui—ne sa 
pià di me di astonavi se la costruisce piü 
belle, capito?" and "Io non ci ho detto—” 

( ) Notes probable transcription when words are 
enclosed in parenthesis. Blank parenthesis 
denotes unintelligible speech. : 

/{ | Marks overlapping speech. When placed at 
the beginning and ending of overlapping 
speech as in: 

E: Come!// 
M: /До non// ti ho detto cosi. 
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Fig. 1 Clippo Is Not the Only Thing in the World 
Phase 1: Why Do We Have to Do All the Things You Do, Dante? 


LE Si ma perché noi doviam fare tutte le cose che fai te, Dante? 
(Yes, but why do we have to do everything you do, Dante?) 

2. D: Ma no, non é giusto Enzo. Jo un giorno ho saputo una cosa dal (Mario’s last name) che tu vuoi costruire 
le cose pit belle e poi ci fai sempre mandare via. 
(But no, it’s not right Enzo. One day I heard something from (last name) that you want to construct the 
best things and then you always exclude us.) 

3. M: Invece non & vero,io non ho detto che lui ci vuole sempre mandare via. 

(On tbe contrary, it is not true, I didn't say that he always wants to exclude us.) 

4, E Al clippo mi costruivo quiello che mi veniva, e tu poi, dopo, un giorno sei stato a reclamare che io mi 

sono costruito una cosa più bella. Io me lo ricordo se tu non te lo ricordi, io me lo ricordo, capito Dante? 

(With clippo I always built what came to me, and then afterwards one day you started claiming that I built 

something better. I remember it, if you don't remember it I do, understood Dante?) 

Ascolta Enzo, si ma però ti ho detto che è una cosa detta da Mario. Io ron ci ho voluto credere ( ) — 

(Listen Enzo, yes, but I told you that it's something that Mario said. I didn't want to believe it ( )— 

Ma scusa, Mario non l'ha detto perche c'ero io in quel giorno. 

(But excuse me, Mario didn’t say it because I was there that -day.) 

Lo во, però tu eri da un'altra parte. Mario me l'ha detto di nascosto, e tu non hai potuto— 

(I know it, however you were somewhere else. Mario told me secretly, and you could not—) 

No, lui non te l'ha detto di nascosto, perché se te l'avesse detto di nascosto, io a Mario non gli sarei più 

amico. 

(No, he did not tell it secretly, because if he told it secretly, I would not be his friend anymore.) 

.9, D: Perd tu c'eri, perd tu eri da un'altra parte. 

(But you were there, but you were somewhere else.) 

10. E: Ma dove parte? 

(But where was I7) 

11. D: Eri dalla—hai presente quel giardino che c'è li gid, tu eri là da quella piscina piccolina a giocare con gli 
altri mentre Mario era di là diviso dall'albero a dirmi cosi: “ё perché lui ti voleva mandare via dal gioco 
per ottenere" — 

(You were—do you know that garden down there, you were there on the other side of the little swimming 
pool playing with the others while Mario was behind the tree there and told me that: "we're back here 
because he wanted to exclude you from the game to obtain" —) 

E: Come! // 
(What!) 

M ‘flo non // ti ho detto cos}. 
(I did not say that.) 

E Io non ti volevo mandare via dal gioco. 
(I didn't want to exclude you from the game.) 

15. M: Io ti ho detto — 

D 
M 
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(1 told you that—-) 

Come, mi hai detto? Dimmi! 

(What did you tell me? Tell me!) 

Io non ci ho detto- 

(I did not say—) 

No, non è vero (Mario’s last name). 

(No, it's not true (Mario's last name)). 

19. M-E: Enzo, avrai capito male soltanto. 
(Enzo, it's probably only a misunderstanding.) 

43.- D: Ascolta, ma veramente Enzo— 
(Listen, but really Enzo—) 

24. M: Sapete che Mario ё un nome di un guerriero romano, ё un nome vecchissimo che usavano i Romani. 
(Do you know that Mario is the name of a roman warrior? It is a very old name used by the Romans.) 

25. D: Eh, ma ti volevo dire un'altra cosa Enzo, io non vedo i cartoni di robot— poi decido di copiare le 
astronavi. Io me le invento e me le sono capace di farmele da solo. 
(Eh, but I wanted to tell you something else Enzo, I don't watch robot cartoons —and then decide to copy 
the spaceships. I invent them and I can do them by myself.) 

26. E: Ma perché tu hai tutti i robot a casa, io ti visto sai quando vengo da te alla tua festa. 

(But this is because you have all the robots at home, I saw you when I come to your place, at your party.) 

No( ). 

Hai tutti i robot che poi tu t'inventi. Ma— 

(You have all the robots that you invent afterwards, But—) 
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Fig. 1 (Contihued) 


36. D: Ma Enzo ascolata—ti volevo dire questa cosa che veramente io quei—io non c'ho dei robot come 
costruisco col clippo neanche—e poi io non li faccio mai i robot; io faccio solo le astronavi, io ce le ho 
delle astronavi però non sono neanche uguali a quelle, quelle П me le invento. 

(But Enzo listen—I wanted to tell you this, that [ don't really have robots like the ones that I build with 
clippo, and then, I never make robots; I only make spaceships, I have some spaceships but they're not 
even like those, those I invent myself.) 

37. Е: Si, ma tu hai anche una tele che spesso ti fa dei robot con le astonavi d'aggancio. Tu conosci Gordian — 

da che cosa— da che lo conosci? Tu la guardi la tele? Si, e allora che fai? Lo metti un canale, allora metti 
un canale, e dici: “C'è Gordian e guardo Gordian.” E quando vedi l'astronave, tu con quell'astronave te 
ne inventi un'altra. 
(Yes, but you also have a TV that often shows you robots with spaceships attached. You know Gordian— 
from what— from what do you know him? Do you watch TV? Yes, and then what do you do? You choose 
a channel, you choose a channel and you say: "Gordian is on and Um watching Gordian." And when you 
see the spaceship, with that spaceship you invent another one.) 

38. D: No, non è vero Enzo, questo qua. 

(No, that's not true, Enzo.) 
Phase 2: But No, There Is The Problem 

46. D: Potresti stare 2100. E poi ascolta, io i robot prima ci penso un po' come farli e poi me li invento per bene 
e quando sono all'asilo gioco sempre col clippo e mi preparo dei robot —astronavi e dei robot. 

(You could be quiet. And then listen, the robots, I first think a bit on how to make them and then I 
develop a clear idea of them and when I am at school I always play with clippo and I make some robots — 
spaceships and some: robots.) 

47. E: Mano, èl il problema il clippo non è mica l'unica cosa al mondo che c'è, Ci sono tante altre cose, eh? 
(But no, there's the problem. Clippo is not the only thing that there is in the world. There are many other 
things, eh?) 

48. D: Enzo, questo qua non è vero. Tu dici che—questo qua— queste cose qua non sono mica vere. 

(Enzo, that's not true. You say that—these here —these things are not true.) 

54. E: Sima poi dopo vedrai che tu ti ci annoi dopo un po’ a giocare a clippo. capito Dante? 

(Yes, but then you'll see that after awhile you'll get bored playing with clippo, understand Dante?) 

55. Р: Мо, non ё vero questa cosa. 

(No, this is not true.) 

56. E: Allora sta' a vedere che io ho ragione, perché quando tu avrai vent'anni e saprai già scrivere, clippo non 
l'avrai, non li avrai pid i giocattolini. 

(All right, you'll see that I'm right, because when you're twenty and already know how to write, clippo 
you won't have it, you won't have them anymore these little toys.) 

57. D: Lo so Enzo, però veramente (io con le astronavi) — 

(I know Enzo, but really (I with the spaceships) — 

58. E:  Ediraiclippo, clippo una boiata! Perché sai che clippo se c'é anche alla televisione non è mica una cosa 

tanto bella. 
(And А say clippo, clippo is silly! Because you know that if clippo is also on television, it's not such 
a good thing.) 
59. D: Ascolta, ascolta però veramente — 
(Listen, listen but really —) 
60. Е: Io mi ci annoio dopo un ро", eh? 
(I get bored with it after a while, eh?) 
61. Ma tu vai a prendere tutte le cose piü belle. 
(But you pick all the best things.) 
62. E: Ma, uffa, io mi scelgo il gioco che mi scelgo. 


(But, oh brother, I choose the toys I choose.) 


Layer One: Sociolinguistic Analysis 


Symbolic interactionists have stressed the 
importance of language development for 
socialization and have argued that children 
display the ability to negotiate reality from an 
early age. These scholars support their claims 
with observational data in which children 
generally display these skills. However, most 
of the data (often field notes of observations 


of children in natural settings) are' not 
fine-grained enough for sociolinguistic analy- 
sis to capture empirically how negotiations of 
social reality are actually accomplished. We 
present such a sociolinguistic analysis here, 
documenting the specific discourse strategies 
the children employ to generate and partici- 
pate in the routine of discussione. 

To generate routines, children must acquire 
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a sensitivity to and eventually use various sets 
of contextualization cues (Gumperz 1982). 
These cues include aspects of syntactic 
structure, prosody, paralinguistic features, 
and nonverbal behaviors that, in different 
combinations, signal the nature of ongoing 
activity (e.g., debating, teasing, arguing, 
joking). Although the routine of discussione 
is signaled by the co-occurrence of verbal, 
paralinguistic, and nonverbal contextualiza- 
tion cues, we will focus primarily on the 
children's use of verbal, syntactic cues. 
Discussione involves making claims and 
counterclaims, the stylized aggravation of 
opposition and disagreements, and the drama- 
tization of supporting evidence for one's 
positions within the debate. 

In Figure 1, Enzo initiates the discussion 
with what on the surface appears to be a 
question (Why do we have to do all the 
things you do, Dante?" line 1). Dante, 
however, clearly does not interpret Enzo's 
utterance as a question (i.e., he does not give 
reasons why). Instead he denies the implicit 
claim (that he always tries to control the 
choice of activities in the group) and counters 
by arguing that Enzo told Mario that he 
(Enzo) can construct better models and that he 
wants to exclude Dante from their play (see 
line 2). Mario (line 3) then denies Dante's 
claim, arguing that be did not say Enzo wants 
to exclude Dante. In these three turns, the 
children have signalled that they are involved 
in a discussione and are initially pursuing two 
claims: (1) that Dante always tries to have his 
way in choice of play activity; and (2) that 
Enzo told Mario that he wants to exclude 
Dante. 

These initial and later claims are produced 
in an identifiable aggravated style typical of 
discussione. In line with Goodwin's (1983) 
work with American black children, an 
aggravated style of dispute or debate emerges 
when there is a tendency to display rather 
than suppress the expression of opposition. 
The aggravated style in Italian discussione is 
expressed in several ways. First, the children 
use a number of different syntactic markers of 
predisagreement (Goodwin 1983) that call 
attention to the disagreement that follows. In 
the first phase of the discussion (see Table 1) 
half of the children’s 40 turns at talk in the 
transcript of phases one and two (see Figure 
1) contain some type of predisagreement 
marker. 

The most frequent type of predisagreement 
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in discussione is the use of oppositional 
markers like “ma” or “però” (i.e., "but") at 
the beginning of turns at talk to emphasize the 
coming, more specific disagreement (Testa, 
unpublished, has reported similar findings 
among Italian adults). Italian children as 
young as two years old respond with “ma no” 
rather than simply “no” to emphasize displea- 
sure. Another way of signaling disagreement 
is to use attention markers like "ascolta" or 
"senti" ("listen"). In line 36, for example, 
Dante uses a string of predisagreement 
markers (“But Enzo listen, I wanted to tell you 
this—") before going on to deny that he 
copies the objects he constructs with clippo. 
Finally, the use of interruption devices like 
"scusa" serves multiple functions in that they 
seek not only pardon for interrupting while 
gaining a turn at talk, but also signal the 
opposition that follows (e.g., Enzo's turn at 
line 6). А 

The children also aggravate their disagree- 
ments through the use of cues that emphasize 
their opposition and alternative positions (see 
Table 1). A frequent emphasis marker is the 
strategic use of direct address when making 
points and counterpoints. For example, both 
Enzo and Dante use direct address at the end 
of their first utterances in the initial exchange 
of the debate (see lines 1 and 2 in Figure 1). 
Direct address is also used to add emphasis to 
attention markers (e.g., "Listen Enzo—," 
"But Enzo listen—," “Listen, but really 
Enzo —" in lines 5, 36, and 23). Another way 
of aggravating opposition, the use of tags like 
"capito" ("understood"), nicely contrasts with 
predisagreements, in that the emphasis marker 
reinforces points made earlier. Thus, in 
Enzo's turn at line 4 in Figure 1, he evokes a 
past event in which Dante supposedly criti- 
cized him for building (or trying to build) 
something better than his peers. Dante had 
implied that this "something better" is Enzo's 
copying a model rather than creatively 
building what comes to him spontaneously. 
Enzo's response is a highly complex opposi- 
tional move with an internally embedded 
accusation (^I remember it, if you don't I do") 
and the use of "capito" and direct address at 
the end of utterance for emphasis. 

A final strategy for the general aggravation 
of oppositions is the consistent use of subject 
pronouns. In conversational Italian, subject 
pronouns are normally omitted when the verb 
is expressed because verb endings mark 
person and number. For example, in “Andiamo 
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Table 1. Types of Predisagreement and Emphasis Markers in Italian Children's Discussione 


Predisagreement 


1. Oppositional Markers (Ma, Però, Invece; see turns 1,2,3,5,6,7,9,10,23,25,26,36,38,47,54,57,61 


and 62 in Figure 1) 

Ма no, non è giusto Enzo, —(2) 

But no, it's not right Enzo. — 

Invece non è vero, io non ho detto — (3) 

On the contrary it is not true, I did not say— 


2. Attention Markers (Ascolta, Senti, Ti Volevo Dire Questa Cosa; see tums 5,23,36,46, and 59 


in Figure 1) 


Ma Enzo ascolta—ti volevo dire questa cosa che veramente io quei —io non c'ho dei robot— (36) 
But Enzo listen—I wanted to tell you this that I don't really have robots 


3. Interruption Devices (Scusa, Ma Scusa) 
Ma scusa, Mario non l'ha detto-—-(6) 
But excuse me, Mario did not say it— 


Emphasis 


l. Direct Address (See turhs 1,2,4,5,18, 19,23 ,25 ,36,38,46,48,54,57 and 58 in Figure 1) 


Ma no, non è giusto Enzo. — (2) 
But no, it's not true Enzo. — 


No, non @ vero, Mario's last name.(18) 
No, it's not true, Mario's last name. 


2. Tags (Capito, eh; see turns 4,47,54, and 60 in Figure 1) 


—io me lo ricordo, capito Dante? (4) 
—I remember it, understood Dante? 
lo mi ci annoio dopo un po', eh 

I get bored with it after awhile, eh ? 


3. Redundant Use of Personal Pronouns (Occurs in nearly every turn in Figure 1) 


—io non ho detto — (3) 
—l did not say — 


а Roma," the verb ending "-iamo" indicates 
first person plural and the subject pronoun, 
"Noi" (“We”), is redundant. However, 
subject ргопош can be used for emphasis, 
whereas in English we would have to rely on 
intonation. The transcript reveals that subject 
pronouns are used consistently. In fact, in all 
our recordings of discussione, the children 
consistently used subject pronouns, but they 
used them only occasionally in other routines 
and activities. 

A final discourse feature’ of discussione 
involves the children’s dramatization of 
‚evidence to support their positions. This 
‘reflects the theatrical nature of discussione as 


verbal performance and allows for consider- . 


able individual, creativity in producing a 
communally valued routine. In ihe first phase 
' of the . present example (Figure 1), two 
 dramatizations appear. In the first (line 11), 
Dante recounts a past event in which he 
recreates an actual conversation that he claims 
occurred between himself and Mario. Al- 


though this narrative contains dramatic ele- 
ments, we examine a second example in some 
depth. 

In line 37, Enzo responds to Dante's denial 
that he copies the objects he makes with 
clippo with a highly stylized dramatization in 
which he uses several discourse devices. He 
first agrees with Dante, but constructs a 
contrastive set (“You don't have some things, 
robots, but you do have other things, 
television”) upon which he quickly builds his 
case. Television, according to Enzo, not only 
shows robots, but also robots with spaceships 
attached. Enzo is referring to a popular 
children’s television program and to “Trans- 
formers”). 

Having set up his argument with the 
contrastive set, Enzo then produces a drama- 
tization, the complexity of which would tax 
the «analytic prowess of Goffman (1974, 
1981). Enzo'begins with a question that at 
first seems to be addressed to Dante, but it 
soon becomes apparent that this and later 
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questions are addressed not directly to Dante, 
but to a character in the unfolding drama who 
represents Dante. 

The figure representing Dante is asked if 
and how he knows Gordian (a robot cartoon 
character). However, neither the real Dante 
nor the character representing him are al- 
lowed to respond to these questions. To build 
tension and interest in his drama, Enzo asks: 
"Do your watch TV?" Enzo, now as the 
animator of the story, answers for both Dante 
and the figure representing Dante. The 
answer is a simple "Si" in Enzo's own voice. 
Then the question, "And then what do you 
do?" Enzo now again answers for Dante and 
Dante's figure in the drama noting and then 
repeating that: “You choose a channel.” 

At this point, Enzo employs an internal 
quote introduced by “е dici:” (“and you 
say:"), and in the process through a shift in 
vocal intonation and syntactic marking of 
person (i.e., a shift from second person verb 
forms, dici" to first person verb forms, 
"guardo" ), Enzo becomes the character who 
represents Dante in the story. Enzo's use of 
vocal intonation and shifts in person are good 
examples of contextualization cues and what 
Goffman referred to generally as connectives. 
These shifts function as connectives in this 
dramatization in that they are devices used by 
Enzo to connect the action he animates to its 
source (Dante or the figure representing 
Dante in the narrative). 

Enzo ends his dramatization with a two- 
step epilogue consisting of a summary (“and 
when you see the spaceship”) and an 
interpretation (“апа with the spaceship you 
invent another one"). The epilogue is intro- 
duced with the conjunction (*E"-" And") that 
sets off the preceding dramatization from its 
summary and interpretation. The epilogue is 
also marked by a shift back from first to 
second person and a use of temporal ordering 
("when —" and “with that — "), which under- 
lines the occurrence and implications of the 
drama. 

It is difficult not to be impressed with this 
highly complex dramatization produced by a 
six-year-old child. Clearly, he could have 
made his point much more simply (e.g., “But 
you see robot cartoons on TV and you copy 
from them"). However, in discussione it is 
the making of points, the quality of the 
performance, and not the outcome, that is 
most important. This is impressive evidence 
to counter critics of Goffman who argue that 
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his conceptualization of different types of 
framings seems їс fit only examples con- 
structed in imagination or the dialogues of 
scripted theatrical performance. 

In this first layer of analysis, we have 
concentrated on how this discussione was 
generated by the boys by focusing on their 
use of language in the fist phase of the 
routine. The fact that the social order is 
formulated and sustained through talk 1s often 
taken for granted and, therefore, analyses of 
how young children accomplish such formu- 
lations may not, on the surface, be surprising 
to sociologists. Most sociologists are more 
concerned with what results from language 
use (an issue we take up for this discussione 
in the next two sections) than with how the 
social order is actually constituted through 
talk. Developmental psychologists, on the 
other hand, seldom directly study children's 
interactions and continually underestimate 
young children’s interpersonal skills and 
generally characterize preschool children as 
egocentric. 

We have addressed how social order is 
accomplished by documenting the complex 
discourse strategies the children used to signal 
that they are involved in discussione and to 
generate a unique production of the routine. 
The identification of these abilities and 
processes and the demonstration of their 
importance for children's generation of and 
participation in basic cultural routines is 
essential for the full development of an 
interpretive approach to childhood socializa- 
tion. 


Layer Two: The Production of Peer Culture 


In the second layer of analysis, we move to a 
more abstract level and focus on how 
participation in this discussione enables the 
children to produce and extend peer culture. 
We must go beyond what the children 
actually say and do, to link their behavior to 
ethnographic data on the history of their 
personal relations as well as features of the 
local peer culture. The analysis becomes 
more deeply interpretive in the sense of 
Geertz' (1973) notion of "thick description." 
The question we address is, What are the 
boys up to as members of a peer group in this 
phase of the discussion? 

The boys are primarily concerned about the 
cultivation of friendship (see Rizzo, forthcom- 
ing). As noted, the three boys considered 
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themselves friends, but Dante and Enzo had 
been competing for Mario's attention and 
approval. Both Dante and Enzo had become 
somewhat dependent on Mario because play- 
ing and being with him was much more 


important to them than it was to Mario.. 


Although Mario spent most of his time with 
Dante and Enzo, he had several other 
playmates. Early in the school year, Mario 
seemed to gravitate to Dante and Enzo 
primarily because of shared interests. How- 
ever, he later spent more time with Dante and 
Enzo because they constantly sought him out. 
The attempts at friendship cultivation fre- 
quently resulted in disputes between Dante 
and Enzo, and inevitably Mario found himself 
drawn into these disagreements. 

With this background, we can move to the 
discussion in Figure 1 and the interpretation 
of Enzo’s remark (1) as something more than 
opposing Dante’s suggestion of a play 
activity. Enzo’s remark can also be inter- 
preted as a move in a strategy to build 
solidarity with Mario (emphasizing their 
shared irritation with Dante’s constant choice 
of clippo) and to build a wedge between 
Dante and Mario. The fact that Dante (2) goes 
beyond a simple denial of Enzo’s claim (that 
they always play with clippo) is important. 
Not stopping with the denial, Dante reports an 
event in which Mario shared with him a 
negative evaluation of Enzo. Dante’s action 
here strongly supports our earlier interpreta- 
tion of Enzo’s opposition and displays the 
dynamics of discourse processes in the 
production of peer culture. 

Mario takes a tum (3) denying Dante's 
claim that he said Enzo did not want to play 
with them. Surprisingly, Enzo (4) ignores 
Mario's denial and quickly responds to what 
he sees as Dante's implicit criticism of him 
(2) that his (Enzo's) constructions are better 
because they are copies rather than originals. 
Dante (5), however, backs away from Enzo's 
challenge by reminding Enzo that he was 
simply repeating something that Mario had 
said. Rather than accept Mario's earlier denial 
(3), Enzo (6) tries to discredit the validity of 
Dante's report of the past event. At this point, 
proving Dante wrong seems more important 
to Enzo than accepting Mario's implicit 
support of his side in the debate. 

The debate takes a turn with Dante's asser- 
tion (7) that Mario had told him something 
about Enzo secretly. In line with earlier work 
in an American nursery school (Corsaro 1985), 
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we found that most of the children in the scuola 
materna played with some children more than 
with others, but did not concentrate on one or 
two playmates. There was no pattern of close 
or best friendships for the majority of the chil- 
dren. The exceptions were several small groups 
of mostly older children. These children (in- 
cluding Enzo, Dante, and Mario) spent a great 
deal of time together in a wide variety of ac- 
tivities. It was not uncommon for them to share 
secrets from other children such as plans to 
visit each other at home, sit together at lunch, 
or ask the teacher to work on a project to- 
gether. Overall, the secrets were of little im- 
port beyond marking the relationship as spe- 
cial. In a few cases, however, secrets involved 
sharing negative evaluations of others as a way 
of building solidarity in the friendship group 
and placing one's own group above others. 

Given this shared significance of secrets, 
Enzo understandably reacts very negatively to 
Dante's claim of secrecy with Mario. One does 
not say negative things in secret about a friend 
to others. At this point, Enzo (8) is not only 
disputing Dante's version of the reported event, 
but also implicitly threatening Mario if Dante's 
version turns out to be correct. Significantly, 
this is the only time the word friend is used 
throughout the entire episode even though much 
of the discussion is clearly about friendship. 
The children, through their skilled participa- 
tion in this discussion, are addressing central 
concerns in the peer culture and learning more 
about the nature of friendship. 

Sensing the seriousness of Enzo's concern 
about secrets, Mario (24) tries to change the 
topic. Although unsuccessful, Mario demon- 
strates his developing competence in ‘a 
number of interpersonal skills. First, he 
senses the growing tension and sees the 
potential of talk or discourse itself as a way of 
easing this tension. By subtly attempting to 
move the talk in a new direction, one which is 
of interest to his peers (the origin of his name 
being that of a Roman warrior), Mario hopes 
to draw the attention of his quarreling 
playmates away from their struggle. 

Dante and Enzo, however, ignore Mario's 
tactic and continue to argue about the origi- 
nality of Dante's constructions with clippo. 
This debate eventually leads to Enzo's highly 
complex narrative (37), which we discussed in 
detail previously. We emphasize- here "that 
Enzo's verbal performance of ps tive is 
important in the production of "culture i 
two respects. First, the performpice builds,o 
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shared knowledge of media events (cartoons), 
activities (watching cartoons and building mod- 
els of spaceships, robots), and artifacts (toys 
or play materials and objects children make 
with them) that are highly valued in peer cul- 
ture. These aspects of peer culture are often 
fused since the television program ("Gordian") 
involves the adventures of animated toys 
(“Transformers”). Therefore, the children are 
able to construct replicas of the animated char- 
` acters and recreate the actual scripted events 
as they watch them unfold on television. Sec- 
ond, Enzo's performance is highly skilled or 
crafted. He does not merely accuse Dante of 
copying them from television, but then further 
produces a dramatic scenario in which he cre- 
ates a figure who represents Dante and a scene 
in which this figure turns on television, changes 
the channel, finds Gordian, watches Gordian, 
sees spaceships, and then invents models of 
what he sees. As we noted earlier, skilled per- 
formance in discussione is valued as highly as 
actually winning a debate. In fact, clear set- 
tlements involving one of the participants 
"giving in" rarely occur (Corsaro and Rizzo, 
forthcoming; also see Goodwin 1982 for sim- 
ilar findings for black American children). In 
sum, Enzo tries not only to convince both Dante 
and Mario that Dante is not as good at invent- 
ing spaceships as he claims, but also to dem- 
onstrate his versatile skills in discussione. 

In the second phase of the discussion (Figure 
1) the shift is away from talk about specific 
activities or expert performance, to a general 
evaluation of the activities as important fea- 
tures of peer culture. In a series of turns, Enzo 
skillfully dismisses the importance of Dante's 
expertise with clippo by arguing that the ac- 
tivity itself is a childlike pursuit that will be 
left behind with the children's transition to 
elementary school and movement toward the 
production of a new peer culture. As we am- 
plify below, this recognition of a coming tran- 
sition in the children's worlds is helped along 
by parents, teachers, and specific aspects of 
the educational curriculum in the scuola ma- 
terna. Regardless of how the recognition of 
changes in peer culture arise, Enzo's argument 
clearly shows that he is aware such changes 
will occur.^ 


* David Heise points out (personal communica- 
tion) that although aging is involved here, the 
device of deflating the value of a social resource 
through shifts to another culture is general—a 
"function" of fashions, for example. He notes 
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We see in Enzo's turns at 54 and 56 that he 
is.looking to the future and arguing that 
activities and objects valued at present will 
pale before future alternatives. Although 
Enzo is overestimating how long it will take 
to learn how to write, he is aware that 
instruction in writing begins in elementary 
school and that the acquisition of this and 
other skills will lead the children to look back 
on activities like playing with clippo as silly 
and boring. 

In short, Enzo is telling Dante that he must 
look to the future and not cling to present 
childish activities. Although Mario does not 
speak in this sequence, he later sides with 
Enzo when Dante claims that playing with 
clippo might be seen as preparation for an 
adult occupation (designing spaceships or 
rockets). We do not have space here to 
present the transcript of Dante’s impressive 
attempt to hold his ground iri this later phase 
of the discussion. However, Mario, with 
backing from Enzo rejects Dante's claim, 
arguing that building models of spaceships 
involves only "shapes" and that there is much 
more to real spaceships than their shapes. 

Overall, this phase of the discussion is 
important because it reveals that the children 
are aware that peer culture changes with their 
own development (both in terms of age and 
competence). This recognition is an espe- 
cially instructive example of the productive- 
reproductive nature of the socialization pro- 
cess. The children's recognition and their 
attempts to adapt peer culture to societal 
demands (the requirements regarding transi- 
tion from one level of schooling to another) 
can be seen as the creative appropriation of 
certain elements of the adult society. 


Layer 3: Appropriation of the Adult World 


Earlier we argued that childhood socialization 
can be seen as a process in which children 
produce changing peer culture, and, thereby, 
gradually transform childhood knowledge and 
practices into the knowledge and skills 
necessary for participation in the adult world. 
In this discussione several elements bear on 
this process. However, we have only space 


further that in adulthood we stay the same and the 
world (e.g., fashion) changes, but in childhood the 
world stays the same and the actors are presumed 
to “develop.” 
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sufficient to analyze the second phase of the 
discussion (see Figure 1), where the children 
attempt to make sense of and use their 
developing conception of age-grading in their 
society to deal with practical difficulties in the 
production of this routine of peer culture. 

As Saraceno (1984) noted, education and 
child-care policies are crucial societa] means 


of age-grading in which specific needs of. 


children are defined in line with their 
developing abilities at different ages. "Age 
grading is also a means of marking bound- 
aries between the family and social agencies 
with respect to responsibility for caring, 
socializing, and educating children" (1984, p. 
352). In Italy a system of day-care and 
education services divides children into three 
age categories: birth to three years, three to 
six years, and six to ten years. The youngest 
are eligible to attend the asilo nido, which 
provides primarily custodial day care. Chil- 
dren in the second group attend the scuola 
materna, which offers educational programs, 
whereas the oldest children attend scuola 
elementare, which is equivalent to the 
American elementary school. 

When children move into their final year at 
the scuola materna, they are made aware of 
their coming transition to elementary school 
in numerous ways. First, older children are 
often teased by both teachers and parents who 
tell them that they should make the most of 
their last year of play before they face the 
rigors of formal education in elementary 
school. Second, teachers sometimes remind 
these children of their coming responsibilities 
when they are corrected or disciplined for 
untoward behavior. | | 

In addition, the children were also exposed 
to a number of more subtle reminders 
embedded in several routines of the educa- 
tional program of the scuola materna that we 
studied. These reminders were even more 
effective in communicating the coming tran- 


sition because the routines were highly valued. 


in the children's peer culture. 

One of these routines was the display of the 
artwork of the older children. Although the 
children produced a wide variety of artwork, 
few individual productions were displayed 
publicly. Numerous group artistic projects 
(composed of individual contributions) were 
prominently displayed throughout the school, 
but only the individual productions of the 
older children were so displayed. The older 
children. were aware of this privilege of 
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leaving a bit of themselves behind, and they 
carefully evaluated each of their art projects 
as possibly contributing to this tradition. 

A second routine involved home visits of 
the older children during the spring of their 
final year at the school. The children and 
teachers walked as a group to the home of an 
older child, with numerous stops along the 
way to chat with local merchants and other : 
adults. Upon arrival at a home, the mother 
served a wide variety of scrumptious snacks; 
the children then went off to play with their 
classmate's toys. All of the children and 
adults looked forward to these enjoyable 
visits. Later, the teachers would ask the 
children to re-create the visits with a series of 
pictures produced by the group, with each 
child contributing in some way to each 
picture. These pictures were prominently 
displayed in the school until the end of the 
year, when they were taken home by the older 
children to keep as mementos. The discus- 
sione analyzed here took place in early April. 
The three boys had decided on the art 


productions they were leaving behind, and 


these were already on display. At the time of 
the discussion, the boys had already made 
numerous references to the home visits that 
were to begin toward the end of April, a clear 
indication that they were well aware of their 
coming transition to elementary school. 

In the second phase of the discussion (see 
Figure 1), Enzo (with eventual support from 
Mario) uses shared knowledge of this coming 
transition to build his case against Dante's 
insistence on playing with clippo. Although, 
Enzo never explicitly mentions what elemen- 
tary school will be like, he clearly refers to a 
time when they will be older and have more 
mature skills (56). His stance reflects an 
understanding of the society's views of 
age-grading by accusing Dante that he lacks 
awareness of how certain (once valued) 
activities will later come to be seen as 
childish or boring (58-60). 

Our analysis here resembles, but also 
expands on, the concept of anticipatory 
socialization. Although scholars often refer to 
this concept in studies of young children's 
role play (see Denzin 1977; Stone 1965), 
Merton (1968) introduced it to refer to adult 
reference-group behavior. He saw anticipa- 
tory socialization as a process through which 
individuals acquire values and orientations 
"found in statuses and groups in which one is 
not yet engaged but which one is likely to 
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enter" (1968, p. 438). A key feature of the 
' process is that it is implicit, unwitting, and 
informal. Merton argues, “anticipatory social- 
ization is not didactic. The individual re- 
sponds to the cues in behavioral situations, 
more or less unwittingly draws implications 
from these for future role-behavior, and thus 
becomes oriented toward a status he does not 
yet occupy" (1968, p. 439). In one of his few 
references to children, Merton notes this same 
process, arguing that "children [frequently] 
detect and incorporate cultural uniformities 
even when these remain implicit and have not 
been reduced to rules" (1968, p. 212, 
emphasis as in original). 

Our work addresses Merton's call for the 
direct study of these processes of cultural 
diffusion (1968, p. 213). It expands his 
notion of anticipatory socialization by demon- 
strating that, although the process is informal 
and unwitting, it is also collective and 
creative. In our example, the children's 
exposure to adult information regarding the 
general philosophy of age-grading results in 
their appropriating such knowledge to use in 
their everyday practical activities. Thus they 
produce, maintain, and extend peer culture 
and simultaneously (and in Merton's terms, 
unwittingly) contribute to the reproduction of 
the adult world. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have presented an interpretive approach 
to childhood socialization. This approach 
extends constructivist views of human devel- 
opment by maintaining that childhood social- 
ization is a collective process that occurs in a 
social rather than a private realm. This 
approach extends Piaget's view of the child's 
active accommodation to the autonomous real 
world of adults, by arguing that children are 
not simply active accommodators but also 
social producers of their own worlds. These 
worlds or peer cultures are creative produc- 
tions and, for this reason, are worthy of 
documentation and appreciation. Children's 
collective productions are also central to their 
appropriation of an adult world (Vygotsky 
1978) that both depends on and constrains the 
behavior of its members (Giddens 1984). 

In an attempt to capture this productive- 
reproductive nature of socialization, we 
presented a three-layered analysis of a routine 
(discussione) in the peer culture of an Italian 
nursery school. Although our analysis moved 
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from one layer to another in a cyclical 
fashion, we emphasize that children simulta- 
neously use a range of discourse strategies to 
generate shared routines, collectively produce 
and participate in peer culture, and appropri- 
ate specific features of the larger adult 
culture. This understanding breaks free from 
the view of socialization and development 
that stresses only the endpoints of the process, 
the child’s movement from immaturity to 
maturity. In contrast, our analysis preserves 
the irreducibility and the autonomy of the 
children’s peer culture (see Willis 1981), 
while at the same time acknowledging that it 
is Clearly influenced by and contributes to the 
reproduction of the adult world. 

Our purpose in the first layer of sociolinguis- 
tic analysis was not simply to show through 
descriptive detail the verbal sophistication of 
the children, remarkable as it is (see Corsaro 
and Rizzo, forthcoming). Rather, the purpose 
is to demonstrate that the production of peer 
culture is both dependent on and contributes 


to the children's growing communicative 


competence. The practical accomplishment of 
everyday life results from the interpretive and 
productive power of language and discourse. 
In the sociolinguistic analysis we demon- 
strated how the production of discussione is 
dependent on the children's use of specific 
discourse strategies that are themselves re- 
fined and further developed as a result of their 
use in peer culture. 

In the second layer of analysis, we focused 
on how the production of discussione builds 
on and extends peer culture. We saw that the 
children, throughout the discussion, continu- 
ally relied on shared knowledge of activities, 
values, and concerns of peer culture. Under- 
lying cycles of claims and counterclaims was 
a concern with the cultivation of friendship. 
In the first phase, the boys linked friendship 
to the quality or expertise of the performance 
of specific activities. In the second phase, 
they explored how their transition from the 
scuola materna to elementary school would 
affect both friendship and peer culture more 
generally. 

The third layer of analysis demonstrated 
how children gain further insight into infor- 
mation from the adult world by participating 
in peer culture. Specifically, their exposure to 
adult information regarding age grading 
(passed on directly by parents and teachers 
and indirectly through routines in the nursery- 
school program) resulted in appropriating 
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such knowledge to use in dealing with 
practical difficulties in the peer culture. Thus, 
in attempting to deal with the mundane 
problem of Dante's insistence on always 
"playing with clippo" and the more serious 
practical problems of cultivating and maintain- 
ing friendships, the boys gained insight into 
and participated in the reproduction of their 
society's views regarding the nature and 
significance of members' developmental tra- 
jectories. 
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THE IMPACT OF POPULATION COMPOSITION AND 
DIFFERENTIAL MARRIAGE PROPENSITIES* 
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Observers have sought to explain growing differences between black and white 
marriage patterns in terms of compositional effects that have produced shortages 
of black males, particularly those with characteristics seen as desirable in 
husbands. Although marriage market imbalances exist, no quantitative assessment 
of their importance has been made. The present study uses 1969—1971 and 
1979-1981 marriage data for North Carolina and Virginia to make such an 
assessment. We create a composition-independent measure of marriage to 
decompose differences between black and white marriage rates and their change 
over time into factors attributable to population composition and to the propensity 
to marry, i.e., the mutual attraction for marriage. The results show that 
compositional effects have played only a minor role and suggest new research 


THE WIDENING GAP IN BLACK AND WHITE MARRIAGE RATES: 


directions to explain racial differences in marriage propensities. 


Many aspects of marriage have changed 
substantially over the last 25 years, most 
markedly among black Americans. Because 
of growing black-white differences in propor- 
tions who never marry, rates of divorce and 
separation, and other aspects of family life, 
observers have seen a “crisis” or a "deterio- 
ration" in the contemporary black family 
(Moynihan 1965; Staples 1985; Wilson 1978). 
Since most people consider family life a 
social good, and because alternative family 
structures affect the distribution of economic 
benefits to family members, racial differences 
in marriage patterns are important to under- 
stand. That knowledge is especially relevant 
to policies addressing social and economic 
inequalities between blacks and whites 
(Bianchi and Farley 1979; Wilson and 
Neckerman 1985). 

Broadly viewed, marriage results from two 
factors: (1) composition, the availability of 
potential marriage partners with certain char- 
acteristics, and (2) propensity to marry, the 
mutua] attraction for marriage between males 
and females with specified characteristics, 
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independent of the composition of the popu- 
lation. Propensity to marry encompasses the 
manifold aspects of marriage choice, includ- 
ing individual preferences and the influence 
of prevailing social norms and, structures. 
Racial differences in marriage rates can be 
understood in terms of compositional and 
propensity factors. 

Although many scholars have speculated 
on causes of change in marriage behavior, 
few have studied the problem empirically. 
This research offers a comparative analysis of 
black-white marriage rates from 1969—1971 
and 1979—1981 based on vital statistics and 
census data for two southern states. 


SOURCES OF BLACK-WHITE 
DIFFERENCES AND CHANGE 


Demographic Composition 


Because race, age, and education strongly 
affect the choice of marriage partners, 
research on compositional effects has focused 
on these three variables. In recent years, the 
impact of imbalanced sex ratios at the 
common ages of first marriage, the so-called 
“marriage squeeze” has been the subject of 
substantial attention (Davis and Van den 
Oever 1982; Guttentag and Secord 1983; 
Schoen 1983; Schoen and Baj 1985). Since 
the "surplus" of women is larger for blacks 
than whites and the overwhelming majority of 
marriages are intraracial, some scholars have 
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argued that compositional effects are central 
to black-white differences in marriage rates. 
In particular, Spanier and Glick (1980) argue 
that sex-ratio imbalances result in: (1) black 
women marrying older men than non-black 
women, (2) a lower rate of marriage among 
black women, (3) a disproportionate tendency 
for black women to marry men with less 
education, and (4) a disproportionate ten- 
dency among first-marrying: black women to 
marry previously married men. Staples (1985) 
also emphasizes compositional factors, espe- 
. cially differences in educational levels be- 
tween black males and females. He notes that 
the number of black women enrolled in 
college in 1980 was greater than that for black 
men, and that black women have a higher rate 
of degree completion. The percentage of 
black women aged 25-29 who have com- 
pleted four or more years of college is now 
higher than for black men, and the gap 
widened during the 1970s (Farley 1984). In 
contrast, the parallel percentage for whites 
remains higher for men than for women, and 
the gap between the sexes narrowed over the 
decade (Farley 1984). 

Another compositional effect may involve 
occupational-level differences between the 
races. Staples (1985) and Wilson and Necker- 
man (1985) note that a lower proportion of 
black men are employed or employable 
relative to white men. Staples offers a number 
of reasons for that differential, including the 
higher proportion of black men who are 
institutionalized for mental illness or criminal 
offenses and the persistence of racial differ- 
ences in educational attainment; blacks still 
lag substantially behind whites in secondary 
‘school completion. Since a high school 
diploma is important for employment, this 
racial gap limits the number of "high quality" 
marriage partners available to black women 
relative to the pool available to white women. 

Compositional differences are not confined 
to women in lower socioeconomic positions. 
Secord and Ghee (1986) argue that finding a 


“good provider" is particularly difficult for. 


black women who have higher than median 
education, occupational status, and income, 
because black men have lower educational 


and occupational attainments and benefit from : 


a relatively small sex differential in earnings. 
Thus, under the assumption that black women 
and white women have the same interest in 
"good providers," black women may have 
lower marriage rates because they draw on a 
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smaller pool of men with the potential for 
stable, remunerative employment. 


Marriage Propensities 


Do blacks and whites differ in their propen- 
sity to marry? Prior research strongly suggests 
that they do, and that black-white marriage 
differences are not chiefly the result of 
impersonal demographic forces. First we will 
consider differences in aggregate marriage 
and family behavior and then tum to , 
individual-level differences. 

Compared with whites, the marriage rela- 
tionship is less central to the family life of 
blacks. Blacks are more likely to be in 
consensual unions and less likely to be in 
intact marriages (Spanier 1983). They have 
stronger ties to kin outside the nuclear family - 
(Dodson 1981). A substantially larger propor- 
tion of black children are born out of wedlock 
and reared in female-headed households 
(Hofferth 1987). Whether such family patters 
are adaptive or dysfunctional remains in 
dispute, but clearly families that do not 
include marriage are more common among 
blacks than whites. 

At the individual level, blacks and whites 
have quite different expectations concerning 
marriage. Several studies suggest that blacks, 
especially black women, are more skeptical 
of the value of marriage than are whites 
(Schulz 1969; Rainwater 1970; Liebow 1967; 
Stack 1974). These researchers argue that 
among low-income blacks living in urban 
ghettos, the prevailing instability of male 
employment strains family relationships to the 
point that women hold low expectations for 
realizing a stable, monogamous marriage in 
which husbands provide much financial 
support. Correspondingly, the ghetto environ- 
ment and a history of economic discrimina- 
tion against poor black males may lead black 
women to develop expectations about relation- 
ships that they see as exploitative, especially 
when contrasted to the preferred stable, 
monogamous marriage relationship (Hannerz 
1969; Scanzoni and Scanzoni 198]; Schulz 
1969). As a result, rather than entering a 
marriage from which little is expected and 
that holds the promise of exploitation, many 
lower-income black women may prefer to 
remain unmarried. 

Black-white differentials in marriage pro- 
pensities may in some measure reflect the 
growth of public aid during the 1970s. 


BLACK/WHITE MARRIAGE GAP 


Because the proportion of poor families is 
markedly higher for blacks than whites, any 
effects from the receipt of (or eligibility for) 
public aid on marriage propensities will be 
stronger for blacks. Public aid may discour- 
age marriage in two ways: first, there is a 
"marriage penalty" in the payment structure 
of most public aid programs. The often 
unstable income provided by a male earner 
leads to a disproportionate reduction in public 
aid support, making the presence of a 
husband a liability (Murray 1984), and 
second, the availability of public aid may 
enable many women to have children without 
entering into a possibly undesirable marriage. 
Strong evidence suggests that public .aid 
reduces the likelihood of remarriage after 
divorce, and there is anecdotal evidence of a 
more general negative effect of transfer 
payments on marriage (Garfinkel and McLana- 
han 1986, рр. 55-62; see also Bahr 1979; and 
Hannan, Tuma, and Groenveld 1977; and 
Liebowitz, Eisen, and Chow 1986). 


Given the above evidence and the thesis of . 


increasing economic polarity among black 
Americans (Wilson 1978), one might think 
. that most differences in marriage propensities 
are due to differences between low income 
blacks and low income whites. Two consider- 
ations, however, suggest that the races differ 
at other points along the socioeconomic 
= continuum as well. First, at all socioeconomic 
levels, black males hold more traditional 


' beliefs about women’s roles than do white 


males (Ransford and Miller 1983). Since 
. women of both races hold similar views, 
disagreements regarding appropriate roles for 
women would be greater between black men 
and women than between white men and 
women. Thus, to the degree that beliefs about 
women's roles affect marriage propensities, 
their impact is likely to be larger among 


blacks. That effect is probably greater among 


more educated than less educated black 
‘women, since gender role equality is gener- 
ally, more important for college educated 
women (Huber, Rexroat, and Spitze 1978; 
Kluegel and Smith 1986). Second, Cherlin 
(1981) examined trends in the proportions 
married among black women aged 25—44 by 
educational level. Between 1960 and 1979, 
the proportion married steadily declined at all 
educational levels. Although the decline was 
smaller for women with 12 or more years of 
education than for women with less educa- 
tion, black-white differences widened within 
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each educational category. Thus, changes . 
affecting marriage appear to have had a 
differential impact on blacks at all socioeco- 
nomic levels. | 

To recapitulate, past analyses generally 
stop short of addressing the quantitative 
impact of composition and propensity effects. 
Prior work on compositional effects has only 
demonstrated the potential for such effects 
and has not shown any direct connection 
between marriage market imbalances and 
marriage behavior. Prior research on racial 
differences in marriage propensities is based 
on small, nonrepresentative samples, hence 
their findings cannot be generalized with any 


` degree of confidence. In short, prior research 


has provided neither a direct assessment of 
the extent of propensity and composition 
effects nor analyses of such useful indicators 
of differential marriage behavior as age-, 
race-, and education-specific marriage. rates. 
We now turn to a data set that does permit 
such analyses. 


DATA 


Data on marriages were taken from machine- 
readable vital statistics data files for the years 
1969, 1970, 1971, 1979, 1980, and 1981, 
which were obtained from the North Carolina 
Division of Health Services (1983, 1985) and 
the Virginia Department of Health (1983, 
1985). Those two contiguous states provide 
the largest data set available in the United 
States that includes. information on the 
educational level of the bride and groom for 
both 1970 and 1980. Data on unmarried 
populations in North Carolina and Virginia 
were taken from 1970 Public Use Sample 
tapes and 1980 Public Use Microdata tapes 
prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1972, 1983). 

During 1969—1971, there were 205,379 
marriages among residents of North Carolina 
and Virginia; in 1979-1981 there were 
251,406 marriages. Those large numbers 
permit analyses employing simultaneous cat- 
egorization by age, race, and education of the 
bride and groom. In most analyses we employ 
11 age categories: under 17, 17-18, 19-20, 
21—22, 23-25, 26—28, 29-32, 33-36, 37-40, 
41—44, and 45+. Race is a dichotomy of 
black and nonblack. Since less than | percent 
of all persons marrying were of races other 
than white or black, we refer to nonblack 
persons as white in all subsequent discussion. 
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Educational level is available in years, but we 
employ a four-category variable based on the 
~ major credentialing points: (1) less than high 
school (completion of 11 or fewer years of 
education), (2) high school (completion of 12 


years), (3) some college (completion of 13 to - 


15 years), and (4) college graduate (comple- 
tion of 16 or more years). 


PRELIMINARY COMPARISONS 


Female/Male Ratios by Age, Race, 
and Education 


In Table 1, the expected female/male ratios 
emerge, with black females facing greater sex 
imbalances than white females. The imbal- 
ance is especially marked for black women 
with at least some college. Among black 
North Carolina and Virginia women college 
graduates aged 22 to 24 the female to male 
ratio is greater than two to one in 1970 and 
1980. 

Two additional observations from Table 1 
are relevant here. First, the observed imbal- 
ance between the number of males and 
females is exaggerated because men are 
undercounted in the census more than women 
are (Passel, Siegel, and Robinson 1982). For 
whites, the differential undercount of males 
was only about two to three percent in the 
1970 and 1980 censuses. For blacks, it was 
approximately 1 percent at ages under 20, 6 
to 7 percent at ages 20 to 24, and 10 to 14 
percent at ages 25 to 44. The principal effects 
of those net undercounts are to magnify the 
shortage of black males and to overstate the 
importance of compositional factors in black- 
white differences. Second, the patterning of 


the female/male ratios for North Carolina and - 


Virginia closely matches that for the total 
U.S. population, suggesting that composi- 
- tional effects in North Carolina and Virginia 
largely mirror those in the nation at large. 
Data in the last two rows in each panel of 
Table 1 provide a rough measure of the 
availability of "high quality" marriage part- 
ners. Following Staples (1985) and Wilson 
and Neckerman (1985), we use 1980 ratios, 
by age, of all women to men with 12 or more 
years of education. Persons with 11 or fewer 
years of education not only are substantially 
more likely to be unemployed, but they also 
have markedly poorer job prospects. Consis- 
tent with expectations, black women in North 
Carolina and Virginia, as in the United States 
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as a Whole, draw upon a smaller pool of 
"high quality" marriage partners than do 
white women. 


Marriage Rates by Age, Race, 
and Education 


Table 2 arrays marriage rates by race of the 
bride and groom and by educational level, 
separately for males and females. Each 
race-education entry represents the sum, over 
all male and female ages, of the rates for the 
category indicated. Marriage rates in North 
Carolina and Virginia declined between 1970 
and 1980, though the decline was not uniform 
across racial or education groups. Declines 
were substantially larger for blacks than 
whites, widening the racial gap. During 1970, 
black rates were approximately 70 percent of 
white rates; in 1980, they stood at about 50 
percent. For whites marrying whites, male 
and female marriage rates changed little for 
those with 11 or fewer years of education and 
declined for those with 12 or more years. For 
blacks marrying blacks, male and female 
rates declined at all levels of education. 
Proportionally, the rates for interracial 
marriage increased markedly over the 
1970—1980 period. Consistent with national 
data, marriages involving black grooms and 
white brides were most frequent, accounting 
for roughly two-thirds of interracial marriages 
in the 1969—1971 period and about three- 
fourths in 1979-1981. Although these find- ` 
ings are consistent with Staples's observation 
that interracial marriage works to the disad- 
vantage of black women, in absolute terms 
interracial marriage "removed" very few 
eligible males from the marriage pool. In 
1969-1971 there were 347 interracial mar- 
riages in North Carolina and Virginia. After 
taking into account the 111 marriages be- 
tween white males and black females, the net 
loss to black females was only 125 males. 
Although that net loss rose to 1,088 in 
1979—1981, it was still only 2.7 percent of the 
40,475 black males marrying during those 
three years. Furthermore, interracial mar- 
riages did not substantially reduce the eligible 
pool for college-educated black women; the 
differentia] by educational level was not 
large. In the 1979-1981 period, interracial 
marriages accounted for 5.4, 4.8, 4.2, and 
2.9 percent of all marriages involving a black 
groom with 16 or more, 13 to 15, 12, and 11 
or fewer years of education, respectively. 
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Table 1. Female to Male Ratios for Whites and Blacks by Age and Educational Level, 1970 and 1980 


North Carolina- Virginia 
(Females Per 100 Males) 
Age Category 
Educational Level Year 16-17 18-19 20-21 22-24 25-29 30-34 35-44 45+ Total 
| Whites 
Less than 1970 93 7] 80 102 91 94 95 112 101 
high school 1980 98 75 71 77 88 98 97 123 107 
High school . 1970 | 107 85 113 121 131 142 158 127 
1980 103 T] 93 ' 113 137 127 157 123 
Some college 1970 . 108 83 88 103  . 128 130 152 116 
1980 132 117 103 104 95 ` 115 151 118 
College graduate 1970 78 72 59 2:39 83 71 
1980 | 119 94 73 64 71 77 
Total 1970 93 92 84 99 99 103 104 118 106 
1980 98 · 94 89 96 102 101 101 123 108 
Blacks 
Less than . 1970 ^ 87 92 75 108 95 7107 113 111 104 
high school 1980 96 84 74 84 95 99 108 127 110 
High school . 1970 117 139 109 110 141 144 188 133 
1980 115 94 102 110 134 124 158 119 
Some college 1970 113 154 112 82 140 130 131 124 
1980 214 . 149 133 109 104 102 126 122 
College graduate 1970 231 150 165 140. 148 153 
1980 206 145 126 123 168 149 
Total 1970 89 101 111 113 102 119 120 117 112 
1980 . 97 103 101 107 108 115 114 132 116 
Females per 100 Males with 12 or More Years of Education 
Whites 1980 166 113 120 124 124 138 274 
Blacks 1980 237 148 155 158 177 223 650 
U.S. Total Population 
(Females Per 100 Маш) 
Whites 
- Less than 1970 95 83 103 108 105 104 98 113 106 
high school 1980 94 78 80 89 98 109 106 122 109 
High school 1970 114 137 125 126 129 142 145 135 
1980 108 97 101 114 135 130 150 128 
Some college 1970 100 88 85 88 95 100 124 101 
1980 127 108 99 04 91 101 126 106 
College graduate 1970 87 69 58 51 75 68 
| | 1980 104 86 69 62 69 72 
Total ` 1970 96 100 108 105 102 103 104 117 109 
1980 94 98 98 99 100 101 102 122 108 
Blacks 
Less than 1970 97 86 94 112 114 117 113 117 111 
high school 1980 97 79 79 91 102 113 116 128 112 
High school 1970 135 135 125 122 132 140 139 133 
1980 125 105 110 117 129 130 147 123 
Some college 1970 136 125 117 106 115 118 122 119 
| . 1980 176 153 131 113 107 119 129 125 
College graduate 1970 : , 165 130 111 127 144 , 134 
| 1980 i 167 129 107 109 138 126 
Total 1970 99 106 116 120 117 121 121 . 120 117 
1980 98 103 108 113 113 117 120 132 118 
| Females per 100 Males with 12 or More Years of Education — . 
White 1980 167 121 119 116 117 142 220 
Blacks - 1980 234 160 158 154 161 199 ' 441 


Source: Data from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1972; 1973, Table 6; 1983; 1984, Table 262). 


Interracial marriage can thus be discounted as The lower part of both panels of Table 2 
a factor of any consequence, and we focus . shows 1970. and 1980 age-specific marriage 
subsequent attention on intraracial marriages rates for the United States and the average of 
only. | those for North Carolina and oe (U.S. 
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Table 2. Sums of Age-Specific Marriage Rates by Race of Bride and Groom and by Educational Level for 1970 and 


1980 (North Carolina-Virginia) 
Female Rates 
Kiei Race of Educational Level of Bride (in Years) 

Bride Groom Year 0-11 12 13-15 16+ 
White White 1970 7.999 11.333 10.116 11.419 
White White 1980 8.623 12.217 9.554 6.914 

Percent change 7.80 7.80 —5.56 — 39,45 
White Black 1970 0.013 0.035 0.063 0.032 
White Black 1980 0.027 0.051 0.086 0.107 
Percent change 107.692 46.200 37.668 231.545 
Black White 1970 0.025 0.021 0.018 0.013 
Black White 1980 0.118 0.102 0.067 0.038 
Percent change 372.000 385.714 280.682 192.308 
Black Black 1970 4.106 &.069 7.539 10.338 
Black Black 1980 2.649 4.445 4.509 5.335 
Percent change — 35.476 — 44.909 — 40.191 — 48.392 
Black/White Ratio 1970 0.513 0.712 0.745 0.905 
1980 0.307 0.364 0.472 0.772 
All races 1970 6.289 11.520 9.171 11.406 
All races 1980 5.773 9.690 8.158 8,245 
Percent change ~ 8.207 — 15.888 — 11.048 —27.715 
Age-Specific Marriage Rates (Per 1000) Age 
18-19 20—24 25—29 30-34 35—44 45-54 
United States 1970 170.5 247.4 188.6 130.4 82.6 40.2 
1980 98.2 139.1 137.5 107.3 72.1 32.8 
North Carolina- 1970 190.6 250.3 192.8 130.1 79.0 37.6 
Virgina (ave.) 1980 104.8 132.0 136.6 109.2 68.2 29.6 
Male Rates 
Race of Race of ' Educational Level of Groom (In Years) 

Bride Groom Year 0-11 12 13-18 16+ 
White White 1970 7.685 15.183 15.035 11.785 
White White 1980 7.862 12.357 11.272 9.981 

Percent change 2.30 — 18.61 —25.03 — 15.31 
White Black 1970 0.029 0.114 0.095 0.102 
White Black 1980 0.121 0,328 0.471 0.526 
Percent change 319.618 187.447 397.226 417.464 
Black White 1970 0.006 0.011 0.012 0.015 
Black White 1980 0.024 0.031 0.023 0.024 
Percent change 307.993 177.897 88.496 62.542 
Black Black 1970 5.420 9.983 8.935 9.995 
Black Black 1980 3.937 6.931 7.108 7.807 
Percent change —27.365 — 30.567 — 20.455 —21.889 
Black/White Ratio 1970 0.705 0.657 0.594 · 0.848 
1980 0.501 0.561 0.631 0.782 
All races 1970 6.860 13.741 14.844 11.639 
All races 1980 6.395 11.079 10.581 9.859 

Percent change ~ 6.783 — 19.370 — 28.720 — 15.291 

Age-Specific Marriage Rates (Per 1000) Age 

18-19 20-24 25—29 30—34 35-44 45—54 

United States 1970 80.3 216.3 235.8 182.1 125.6 81.8 

1980 42.9 106.2 139.9 134.6 117.0 72.5 

North Carolina- 1970 83.8 183.6 224.8 167.2 119.0 76.3 
Virgina (ave.) 1980 44.9 99.0 138.8 137.5 111.3 69.4 


Source: North Carolina Division of Health Services (1983, 1985), Virginia Department of Health (1983, 1985), 
U.S. Bureau of the Census (1972, 1983), and U.S. National Center for Health Statistics (1974, table 1-7; 


1985, table 1—7). 
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National Center for Health Statistics, 1974, 
1985). Great similarity between the two sets 
of figures, with respect to both level and 
trend, strongly suggests that similar factors 
affect marriage behavior in North Carolina 
and Virginia and the United States as a 
whole. 


PROPENSITY VERSUS COMPOSITION 
Magnitudes of Marriage Attraction 


To assess the effects of propensity versus 
composition on change over time and on 
black-white differences in marriage rates, we 
employ the composition-independent measure 
of marriage attraction used by Schoen (1986). 
Composition of the marriageable population 
must be taken into account to obtain meaning- 
ful measures of marriage. Male and female 
marriage rates alone are inadequate, because 
they ignore the number of eligibles of the 
other sex. However, the sum of male and 
female rates for marriages between males 
with characteristics A and females with 
characteristics B, termed the magnitude of 
marriage attraction, does reflect the underly- 
ing mutual attraction for (A,B) marriages 
independent of population composition. Deri- 
vation of the magnitude of marriage attraction 
is given in the Appendix, but here it is worth 
examining why that measure is plausibly 
independent of compositional effects. As- 
sume that in some observed population the 
number of unmarried males with characteris- 
tics A increases, although the number of 
unmarried females with characteristics B 
remains constant. One would expect that the 
number of (A,B) marriages will increase, but 
by an amount proportionately smaller than the 
increase in the number of A males. The 
result is that the male (A,B) marriage rate 
falls as the female (A,B) marriage rate rises. 
However, the magnitude of marriage attrac- 
tion does not change because the fall in the 
male rate is exactly offset by the rise in the 
female rate. 

Table 3 gives the marriage magnitudes for 
intraracial pairings by educational level of 
bride and groom and by period, separately for 
each race. Each entry in the table is the sum, 
‘over all male and female age categories, of 
the magnitudes for the characteristics speci- 
fied. Black-white differences in magnitudes 
of marriage attraction are substantial in both 
periods. Moreover, the general decline in 
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marriage propensities between 1969—1971 
and 1979-1981 was greater for blacks than 
for whites in 15 of the 16 educational 
categories shown. For black females, the 
largest declines were in the lowest and the 
highest educational categories. For black 
males, the largest declines were in the 
categories some college and less than four 
years of high school; college graduates 
showed the smallest reductions. 

Table 3 indicates that blacks and whites 
differ significantly in marriage propensities 
regarding the relative education of bride and 
groom. For both races, marriages where 
husband and wife have the same educational 
level are most likely, but when educational 
levels differ, white females tend to “marry 
up" educationally whereas black females tend 
to "marry down." For each period, those 
tendencies can be measured by comparing the 
sum of the six lower left hand values in each 
panel of the table, which shows propensities 
when the groom's education exceeds the 
bride's, with the sum of the six upper right 
hand values, which shows propensities when 
the bride's education exceeds the groom's. In 
both periods, the white ratio is greater than 
one, and the black ratio is less than one. Since 
compositional effects are excluded from 
Table 3, the tendency for black women to 
marry men with less education than their own 
is not a consequence of limited availability 
but is a result of marital propensities. 


The Decompositions 


Our comparison of marriage magnitudes 
suggests that propensities play a major role in 
accounting for black-white differences and for 
change over time in black marriage rates. 
However, that comparison does not provide a 
direct assessment of the relative size of 
composition and propensity effects. As the 
final step in our analysis, we performed 
standard decompositions of the difference in 
rates within each sex, race, and education 
group (1) over time and (2) between blacks 
and whites at each of the two time periods. 
The propensity effect is the change produced 
by observed change in propensities with 
composition held constant, and the composi- 
tion effect is the change produced by 
observed change in composition with propen- 
sities held constant. The remainder of the 
observed difference is the interaction and is 
produced by the joint effect of changes in 
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Table 3. Sums of Age-Specific Marriage Magnitudes by Bride's and Groom’s Education and Race, North Carolina 


and Virginia, 1969-1971 and 1979-1981 


propensities and changes in composition (see 
Appendix for details). The results of the 
decompositions for over-time change and for 
between-group differences are given in Tables 
4 and 5, respectively. 

The clear- conclusion that emerges from 
Table 4, for blacks and whites alike, is that 
changes in marriage rates over the 1969—1971 
to 1979-1981 period are predominantly the 
result of changes in marriage propensities. 
Composition has a larger influence than 
propensity in only three of the 16 instances: 
among males and females.with 11 or fewer 
years of education and among females with 
12 years of education. All three instances 
involve whites, and in all three cases 
. composition contributes to an increase in the 
marriage rate over the period. The largest 
compositional effect observed for blacks was 
for males with less than four years of high 
school, and the effect also tended to increase 
the marriage rate for that group. Only among 


Bride's Education 
Groom's Less Than High Some College 
Education Interval High School School College Graduate 
Whites 
. Less than 1970 10.087 7.812 1.791 0.541 
high school 1980 8.823 7.022 1.726 0.419 
. % change 1970—1980 -12.9 — 10.1 — 3.6 —22.6 
High school 1970 7.778 19.378 5.286 2.608 
1980 6.556 15.760 5.472 2.742 
% change 1970—1980 — 15.7 ~18.7 4.9 2.1 
Some college 1970 _ 2.994 10.364 8.788 5.629 
1980 2.419 7.718 7.116 3.990 
% change 1970-1980 —19.2 —25.5 — 19.0 —29.1 
College graduate 1970 0.604 5.022 . 8.009 13.718 
1980 0.599 4.375 6.639 11.436 
% change 1970-1980 —0.8 — 12.9 — 17.1 — 16.6 
Ratio of 6 lower left 
values to 6 upper 1970 1.47 
right values 1980 1.33 
Blacks 
Less than 1970 7.008 5.670 2.688 1.786 
high school 1980 3.751 3.287 1.576 0.755 
96 change 1970—1980 — 46.4 —42.0 — 41.4 -—97.2 
High school 1970 4.628 9.566 4.839 4.848 
1980 2.629 6.557 3.115 2.692 
% change 1970-1980 —43.2 —31,5 — 35.6 — 44,5 
Some college 1970 3.962 6.977 7.199 7.480 
1980 1.266 3.431 4.526 3.270 
% change 1970—1980 — 68.0 — 50.8 37.1 — 56.3 
College graduate 1970 0.630 1.628 3.410 9.108 
1980 0.450 1.898 2.772 6.850 
% change 1970-1980 — 28.6 16.6 — 18.7 — 24.8 
Ratio of 6 lower left 
values to 6 upper 1970 .78 
right values 1980 


males or females with some college education 
does composition make a nontrivial contribu- 
tion to a decrease in rates.! 

The dominant influence of propensity dif- 
ferences is also evident in the between-race 
decompositions shown in Table 5.? Among 
males, the only sizable effect of composition 
is found among those with 16 or more years of 


' The figures in Table 4 reflect marriage patterns 
at all ages. To ensure that our findings were not 
unduly influenced by persons beyond the prime 
ages at marriage, the analyses were redone with 
rates limited to persons aged 32 or less. The results 
were quite similar, but compositional effects were 
slightly smaller. 

The figures in Table 5 reflect marriage patterns 
at all ages. Again, to ensure that our findings were 
not unduly influenced by behavior at older ages, 
the analyses were redone with the rates limited to 
persons aged 32 or less. Once more the results 
were quite similar, though the impact of composi- 
tional effects was slightly larger. 
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Table 4. Decompositions of Over-Time Change in Marriage Rates by Sex, Race, and Educational Level, 1969-1971 
to 1979-1981 
Total 
Difference Percent Attributable to 
Educational level Race (1980-1970) Propensities Composition Interaction 
| Мае Rates 
Less than white 0.195 i — 389.4 453.3 36.1 
high school black — 1.390 167.3 — 105.5 38.2 
High school white — 2.805 67.4 44.7 —12.1 
black — 2.837 113.1 —12.7 —0.2 
Some college white —3.751 71.5 26.7 1.8 
black — 1.451 38.5 28.0 33.5 
College graduate white — 1.795 91.5 —8.5 17.0 
black — 1.763 121.5 ~ 27.6 6.1 
Female Rates 

Less than white 0.717 . — 88.6 210.0 —21.3 
high school black ~ 1.442 126.7 — 38.1 11.4 
High school white 0.964 37.7 80.1 —17.9 
black — 3.607 88.7 16.7 —5.4 
Some college white —0.513 86.3 30.4 — 16.7 
black — 3.607 74.4 43.1 —17.4 
College graduate white — 4,479 86.0 19.4 —5.4 
black — 4.928 98.5 12.0 — 10.5 


education. There, however, the effect of com- 
position reduces the difference between ob- 
served black and white rates in both the 
1969-1971 and 1979-1981 periods. Among 
females, composition does play a somewhat 
larger role in black-white differences, al- 
though the absolute value of the propensity 
effect is always substantially larger than that 
of the compositional effect. Depending upon 
how one allocates the interaction component, 
estimates of the full impact of composition 
will vary. If, for convenience of interpreta- 


tion, we arbitrarily assign half of the interac- — 
tion component to propensity and half to com- 
position, the results show that in 1969-1971 
compositional differences accounted for about 
20 percent of the black-white difference in fe- 
male rates for women with 12 or with 13 to 15 
years of education, about 40 percent of the 
difference for women with less than 12 years 
of education, and about 85 percent of the dif- 
ference among women with 16 or more years 
of education. In 1979-1981, however, the im- 
pact of composition declined substantially for 


Table 5. Decompositions of White-Black Differences in Marriage Rates by Sex and Educational Level, 1969-1971 


and 1979-1981 
Total 
Difference Percent attributable to 
Educational level Period (White-Black) Propensities Composition Interaction 
Male Rates 
Less than 1970 2.666 83.8 32.6 — 16.4 
high school 1980 3.926 97.1 8.3 —5.4 
High school 1970 5.200 103.8 5.4 —9.1 
1980 5.426 122.9 —6.9 — 16.0 
Some college 1970 6.099 137.4 — 10.9 — 26.5 
1980 4.164 131.8 — 15.3 — 16.5 
College graduate 1970 1.791 283.6 —113.9 — 69.6 
1980 2.174 266.8 —92.0 — 74.9 
Female Rates 

Less than 1970 3.893 51.8 30.9 17.2 
high school 1980 5.974 62.8 14.8 22.3 
High school 1970 3.263 73.7 9.6 16.7 
1980 7.710 76.4 33.9 — 10.3 
Some college 1970 2.577 59.2 —2.3 43.1 
1980 5.044 71.0 11.8 17.2 
College graduate 1970 1.081 — 49.2 21.3 127.8 
1980 1.579 64.4 — 1.0 36.6 
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women with 16 or more years of education, 
and composition accounted for.only 20 per- 
cent of the black-white difference. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


To the extent permitted by the best available 
United States data, we have assessed the im- 


pact of the compositional factors believed to. 


cause racial differences in marriage patterns. 
We may have underestimated the effects of 
composition by limiting our attention to age 
and educational level, thus not giving a full 
account of the shortage of “desirable” mar- 
riage partners among blacks. However, we do 
not believe that we have erred greatly, because 
the focus of arguments for the importance of 
composition must be on the shortage of black 
males. To emphasize a lack of “high quality” 
males shifts the argument from availability to 
suitability and to the social forces that shape 
the beliefs and limit the attainment of black 
males. If, for a given age and level of educa- 
tion, a black male has less “quality” as a mar- 
riage partner than a white male, we would 
argue that substantive rather than composi- 
tional differences are involved. We realize that 
we are limiting the scope of compositional fac- 
tors, but we feel that such limits are necessary 
to preserve the distinction between composi- 
tion and propensity. Simultaneously, we have 
probably overestimated the effects of compo- 
sition by not attempting to adjust for known 
census undercounts which differentially im- 
pact black males. Future research should ex- 
amine other geographical regions and may be 
well advised to consider alternative composi- 
tional characteristics. Here we are satisfied that 
we are able to make clear and direct state- 
ments about the effects of sex, education, and 


age imbalances in. two states that have mar- - 


riage rates and marriage market imbalances 
similar to those for the nation as a whole. 
Contrary. to prevailing claims for the impor- 
tance of compositional factors on black mar- 
riage rates, this research on North Carolina 
and Virginia during 1969-1971 and 1979-1981 
clearly shows the greater importance of mar- 
riage propensities. With one ‘possible excep- 
tion, composition does not account for a larger 
share of racial difference in marriage rates for 
any sex-education combination in either 
1969-1971 or 1979-1981 (see Table 5). The 
impact of composition on black-white differ- 
_ ences is essentially limited to females, and 
‚ even there compositional differences account 
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for only one quarter of the total black-white 
difference. Furthermore, composition ac- 
counts for little to essentially no part of the 
change in black marriage rates between 
1969—1971 and 1979-1981 (see Table 4). 
Because white marriage propensities also de- 
clined substantially over that period, the de- 
cline in black propensities is partly attributable 
to general societal forces that lessen the attrac- 
tiveness of marriage. However, we must look 
to forces unique to blacks to account for the 
large and increasing gap between black and 
white marriage propensities. The pattern of 
the differences in Table 3 is not readily ame- 
nable to explanation in terms of any single 
cause. 
The decline of black marriage propensities 
is substantial at all education levels. Although 
the larger declines in propensities among black 
women in the lowest and highest educational 
categories suggest that the growth of public 


aid and changing sex role ideologies have each 


had some influence, the marked declines at 
other educational levels indicate that there are 
additional factors that influence all blacks. Par- 
adoxically, one.such factor may be the better- 
ing of economic circumstances for many blacks 
as individuals during the 1970s due to declin- 
ing racial discrimination in pay rates (Farley 
1984, Chapter 3) and increasing public aid. As 
the ability of blacks to act as independent eco- 
nomic units increased, they became freer to 
eschew marriage. Thus, improved economic 
conditions, combined with negative attitudes 
toward marriage formed during childhood pov- 
erty, and dissonant beliefs about male and fe- 
male roles may have led to a greater decline in 
black marriage propensities. 

Major changes in the marriage patterns of 
both races are taking place. Here, we have 
focused on demonstrating that those changes 
are real, a reflection of changes in propensities 
to marry. We cannot hope to do justice to the 
complex of forces that are bringing about those 
changed propensities. The dramatic increase 
in cohabitation since 1970 is one indication 
that the institution of marriage itself is being 
reevaluated. The future may wel] see a con- 
vergence of black and white propensities with 
whites moving closer to blacks (cf. Farley 
1984, p. 170). The characteristics of marrying 
couples are also changing. In particular, the 
movement toward greater social and economic 
equality for women appears to be increasing 
egalitarianism in marriage choice (Schoen and 
Wooldredge 1986). These developments pose 
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a new set of questions about family relation- 
ships and their socioeconomic determinants and 
consequences. The data provided by the recent 
National Survey of Families and Households 
may permit research on some of those ques- 
tions, although further data collection undoubt- 
edly will be required to answer others. 


Over the last two decades, in spite of. 


progress toward income parity between indi- 
vidual white and black earners, there has been 
little progress toward parity between the 
income of black and white families (Farley 
1984). Racial differences in marriage rates, 
which have contributed to the faster growth of 
economically disadvantaged single parent 
black households, are an important factor in 
that lack of progress. Results of this research 
show that we cannot simply ascribe black- 
white differences in marriage rates, in total or 
even in large measure, to compositional 
effects. Should the downward trend in black 
marriage propensities continue unabated, we 
face the daunting prospect of larger percent- 
ages of black children reared in poverty and a 
reversal of the modest yet hard-earned recent 
gains in racial economic equity. 


APPENDIX 


I Deriving the Expression for a Magnitude of Marriage 
Attraction 


This derivation is adapted from Schoen (1986) and 
begins with a type of mathematical identity called a 


total differential. Let C(A,B) represent the total. 


number of marriages between males with charac- 
teristics A and females with characteristics B, 
M(A) the number of unmarried males with 
characteristics A, and F(B) the number of 
unmarried females with characteristics B. If the 
underlying force of attraction between A males and 
B females does not change over a given interval of 
observation, the only factors that can affect 
C(A,B) in one instant of that observation interval 


are changes in M(A) and F(B); there is not enough. 


time for any other change to make its influence 
. felt. We can thus write 


9C(A,B) 
àM(A) 
1) 
àC(A,B) ( 
dem aF(B) AFE) 
Equation (1) is a general expression applicable to 
any change in M(A) and F(B), but since marriage 
is a mutual male/female undertaking, it is appro- 
priate to treat the two sexes symmetrically. We 
therefore consider the case of equal marginal 
changes in М(А) and F(B), 1:е., we assume 


d C(A,B) = ~~ АМ(А) 
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AM(A) = AF(B). Writing either term in that. 
equality as AP(A,B), dividing both sides of 
equation (1) by that quantity, and taking the limit 
where АКА, B) becomes d P(À;B) leads to 


d C(A,B)  8C(A,B) , ӘС(А,В) 
dP(A,B) ӘМ(А) FB) 


Equation (2) is the desired relationship. The left 
hand side represents a magnitude of marriage 
attraction for (A,B) marriages because it reflects 
the marginal change in the number of (A,B) 
marriages that results from a marginal change in 
the number of (A,B) couples, independent of 
population composition. The right hand side relates 
the magnitude of marriage attraction to conven- 
tional demographic functions. The first term on the 
right is the male force of decrement; or instanta- 
neous rate of decrement, for (A,B) marriage, and 
the second term is analogous female force. 

To apply equation (2) to observed data, the. 
variables in the equation must be integrated. If 
each characteristic in A and B is categorical except 
for age and if the male age interval is u years, the 
female age interval is v years, and the magnitude 
of marriage attraction is represented by H, we have 
the relationship 
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Equation (3) follows from any of a number of 

integration assumptions; the simplest is that 

magnitudes are constant within each age interval. 





H(A,B) = 


Since the right-hand side of the equation 1s u times 


the male (A,B) marriage rate plus v times the 
female (A,B) marriage rate, a magnitude of 
marriage attraction can be written as a simple 
weighted sum of observed male and female 
marriage rates. Equation (3) was used to calculate 
magnitudes of marriage attraction used in this 
paper. 


П Decomposing Change Over Time and 
Black-White Differences into Propensity and 
Compositional Factors 


The decompositions were carried out in the usual 
manner, that is, by changing one component at & 
time. For the over-time decompositions, the total 
difference to be decomposed (Dy) is 


Рт = W(80H,80P) — W (70H,70P), (4) 


where expressions of the form W(80H,70P) 
indicate characteristic-specific male or female 
marriage rates based on 1980 period magnitudes of 
marriage attraction and 1970 populations. For 
males with characteristics A and females with 
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characteristics B, male rate Wman(80H,70P) is 
found by rewriting equation (3) in the form 


Wman(80H,70P) = Heo(A,B) (Fzo(BY/ 
(u МА) + v F(B))) (5) 


and female rate Wpay(80H,70P) is similarly found 
from 

Wean(80H,70P) = Hago(A,B) (М (АУ и МА) 

+ v Fz(B)) (6) 


where the subscripts "70" and "80" on the H, M, 
and F functions indicate the 1970 and 1980 periods 
respectively. Aggregate rates of the form 
W(80H,70P), for a particular sex, race, and 
education group, are found by summing all of the 
age-of-bride/age-of-groom specific (80H,70P) rates 
for that group. The change attributable to changes 
- in the magnitude of marriage attraction is then 


Dg = W(80H,70P) 
— W(70H,70P). (7) 


and the change attributable to population composi- 
tion is 


Dp = W(70H,80P) (8) 
— W(70H,70P). 
The interaction term (T) is the residual, that is 
I = Dr— Dg ~ Dp. (9) 


For the between-race decompositions, similar 
procedures were followed, though interracial 
` marriages were not considered. The total differ- 
ence to be decomposed is 

Dr = W(wH,wP) — . WOH, bP), (10) 
where, for a given year-, sex-, and educational- 
level, rates of the form W(wH,bP) indicate 
marriage rates based on white propensities and 
black population composition, The change attribut- 
able to change in propensities is 

Dy = W(wH,bP) 


— W(bH,bP) (11) 


and to changes in population composition is 


Dp = W(bH,wP) — W(bH,bP). (12) 
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WAR AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION: 
THE EFFECTS OF THE ISRAELI-ARAB CONFLICT ON 
JEWISH EMIGRATION FROM ISRAEL* 


YINON COHEN 
Tel Aviv University 


Protracted conflicts may affect measures of social integration in dissimilar, even 
opposite ways. Employing Jewish emigration rates from israel as a measure of 
social (dis)integration, I test the effects of two aspects of the Israeli-Arab conflict 
on emigration rates during 1951—1984: (1) annual military reserve duty and (2) 
subjective intensity of the conflict or its salience as reflected in the media. These 
two aspects are hypothesized to affect emigration rates through different 
mechanisms. Reserve duty constitutes a heavy cost to the individual, which directly 
affects the majority of Israeli households. It is expected to increase emigration 
rates by increasing individual costs of living in Israel. Increased salience of the 
conflict, on the other hand, is likely to attenuate emigration rates via social 
mechanisms that enhance social cohesion and integration. Results ‘support 
arguments for opposite effects of the two aspects of conflict on emigration rates. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper examines and analyzes effects of 
the Israeli-Arab conflict on emigration from 
Israel. Israel, to say the least, is not proud of 
its emigrants and considers emigration a 
major social problem. In seeking to clarify the 
connection between conflict and emigration, 
it may be useful to view Jewish emigration 
rates from Israel as a measure of social 
(dis)integration. Social integration has long 
been considered a function of external 
conflicts. One of the oldest hypotheses of 
classical sociology (e.g., Simmel 1955; Coser 
1956) postulates that, under certain condi- 
tions, conflict with an outside enemy will 
increase social integration and cohesion. It 
follows, that during periods in which these 
conditions prevailed in Israel, conflict should 
have reduced Jewish emigration rates. 
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This sociological reasoning, however, is 
diametrically opposed to contemporary eco- 
nomic and social-psychological theories of 
migration (e.g., Sjaastad 1962; Taylor 1969). 
Assuming that most people seek peace and 
avoid wars, these theories view external 
conflicts as "push" factors incurring individ- 
ual costs that may be avoided through 
emigration. 

Both theoretical perspectives, sociological 
and economic, seem reasonable. Is it possible 
that both are valid? Conflicts, especially 
protracted ones, have numerous manifesta- 
tions whose effects on specific measures of 
social integration are not necessarily similar. 
Uncorrelated aspects of a conflict—for exam- 
ple, heavy casualties on one hand and 
increasing international support on the other — 
may affect a specific measure of social 
integration in different, even opposite ways. 

In the following, I will explore and develop 
this issue by focusing on the differential 
effects of Israeli-Arab conflict on Jewish 
emigration rates from Israel during 1951—1984. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


During every period of migration, a signifi- 
cant proportion of arriving immigrants return 
to their countries of origin after a short period 
of time. Since most migrations lack ideologi- 
cal basis, no criticism is leveled against the 
country of origin or against those failing to 
adjust to the country of destination. Neither 
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the immigrant nor the countries of origin or 
destination are blamed. 

The situation in Israel is very different. In 
contrast to other immigrant societies that have 
increasingly restricted the inflow of new 
settlers during the last half century, Israel has 
continuously encouraged unlimited Jewish 
immigration since the early days of its 
independence. In keeping with the goal of 
increasing the Jewish population, Israel, 
unlike other Western states, has persistently 
discouraged emigration (of Jews), primarily 
by exerting moral and ideological pressures 
on potential leavers. Even the demographi- 
cally neutral terms —immigration and emigra- 
tion—have been replaced in Israel by value 
laden terms having positive connotations for 
immigrants and negative ones for emigrants. 

One explanation for the negative attitude 
toward Jewish emigration is to be found in the 
centrality of the norm of "living in Israel" in 
the Zionist value system —the official and 
accepted ideology of the State of Israel since 
its establishment. The strong emphasis of 
living in Israel delegitimizes leaving it. But 
this is not simply a matter of ideological 
purity; there are practical reasons as well. 
Israel has been engaged in a continuous 
conflict with the Arab world since its 
establishment. Loss of Jews resulting from 
emigration, a decline in immigration, or a 
decline in fertility rates is therefore perceived 
as a threat to the state’s ability to prevail in 
the conflict.! Moreover, Israeli Jews seek to 
maintain a solid Jewish majority in their 
country, yet there has been a steady increase 
in the proportion of Arabs in the population 
(excluding Arabs in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip), from 12.2 percent in 1950 to 17.3 
percent in 1984 (State of Israel 1985a). Many 
perceived this demographic trend not only as 
a threat to Israel's security, but also to the 
entire Zionist enterprise (Kass and Lipset 
1982). The norm that emigrants violate by 
leaving the country is best evidenced by the 
negative treatment given by the press and 
political establishment. For example, in a 
memorable television interview, May 5, 
1976, then Prime Minister Rabin referred to 





! Former Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
calculated the extent of the problem. In June, 
1976, he told the Israeli parliament that "Since the 
state was founded we have lost [through emigra- 
tion] four Divisions or 12 Brigades." (Kapeliouk 
1977). 
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emigrants as “deserters” and “a fallout of 
weaklings"( Jerusalem Post 1976). 

Clearly, Jewish emigration from Israel is a 
deviant individual behavior, provoking in- 
tense response from the collective. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to conceptualize the rate 
of this behavior as an indicator of social 
integration. 


Outer Conflict and Social Cohesion in Israel 


Sociological literature since Durkheim (1951) 
has suggested that major popular wars tend to 
increase the social cohesion of their societies. 
Wars give rise to patriotism and national faith 
and distract people's activities and attention 
from inner conflicts toward a common end 
(Simmel 1955). 

Not all wars have increased social integra- 
tion in the societies in conflict. Williams 
(1947) and Coser (1956) specified the condi- 
tions under which conflict with an outside 
enemy increases social cohesion. For an outer 
conflict to increase social cohesion, some 
level of consensus must prevail prior to and. 
during conflict such as belief in the necessity 
of conflict, that it threatens the entire society, 
that the society is worth preserving, that 
conflict will produce the desired results, and 
that conflict is being managed efficiently 
(Coser 1956; Kriesberg 1982; Markides and 
Cohn 1982). In the absence of consensus, 
"disintegration of the group, rather than 
increase in cohesion will be the result of the 
outside conflict" (Coser 1956, p. 53). Thus, 
the connection between the level of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict and emigration rates 
from Israel is expected to depend on the 
degree to which there is consensus within the 
Jewish population in Israel. · i 

Previous research on Israeli society has 
revealed that the ongoing conflict with the 
Arab world has mitigated intercommunity 
tensions between religious and nonreligious 
Jews (Peres 1971), improved the climate of 
industria] relations (Kimmerling 1974), and 
attenuated internal conflicts regarding policies 
on the West Bank and Gaza Strip (Isaac 
1976). Aronson and Horowitz (1971) not only 
pointed out the connection between conflict 
and social integration in Israel, but added that 
raising morale and increasing consensus were 
among the “latent functions” of at least some 
of the Israeli-initiated military operations over 
the period 1951—1969. Israeli society- has 
indeed been .characterized by consensus 
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regarding the conflict. This body of literature, 
however, refers to the pre-1973 period, 
during which it is generally agreed that Israel 
was characterized by a high level of consen- 
Sus. 

Following the 1973 war however, the 
consensus regarding one dimension of the 
conflict-integration issue—the efficient man- 
agement of the conflict —evaporated (Kimmer- 
ling 1985; Eisenstadt 1985). If this is true, 
then one would expect to find, ceteris 
paribus, a negative relationship between the 
Israeli-Arab conflict and emigration rates of 
Jews from 1948 to 1973 which should no 
longer hold for the period 1974—1984. 


Research on Emigration from Israel 


Previous research on emigration from Israel 
has not utilized the theoretical framework 
discussed above. Instead, researchers adopted 
standard migration theory that distinguishes 
between "pull" factors of the destination 
country and “push” factors in the country of 
' origin that affect the individual's decision to 
emigrate (e.g., Ritterband 1978). Based on 
this theoretical framework, and on the 
" assumption that most people love peace and 
hate war, previous research examined whether 
the Israeli-Arab conflict was indeed a "push" 
factor, increasing emigration rates in a 
manner parallel to that by which unfavorable 
economic conditions in Israel induce some 
people to leave the country. Interestingly, 
neither the political situation in Israel nor the 
permanent conflict with the Arab world was 
often mentioned as a significant factor in the 
decision to emigrate (e.g., Sobel 1986; Fein 
1978; Toren 1976; Shokeid 1988). 
Economists focusing on annual emigration 
rates have relied on the conceptual frame- 
work of human capital theory, viewing 
emigration as a long-term investment which is 
. essentially similar to investment in acquiring 
formal education. Plaut (1983) and Lamdany 
(1982) tested the effects of economic- and 
conflict-related variables on annual emigra- 
tion rates. As expected by human capital 
theory, they found that economic conditions 
in Israel in a given year are the best predictors 
for emigration rates in the following year. 
However, their findings regarding the effect 
of the Israeli-Arab conflict were equivocal. 
Plaut reported a significant positive effect of a 
dummy variable for 1974 (the year following 
the 1973 war), while the coefficients for the 
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1956 and 1967 wars, as well as for the annual 
number of Israeli casualties of terrorist 
attacks, were not statistically significant. 
Analyzing emigration rates of Jews for the 
years 1954-1979, Lamdany also detected a 
significant positive effect of the 1973 war on 
emigration in 1974, but without observing 
any such effect for the 1956 and 1967 wars. 
However, his measure for the average number 
of days Israelis spent on military reserve duty 
yielded a significant positive effect on annual 
emigration rates, independent of demographic 
and economic factors. 

Interestingly, the sociological and eco- 


nomic theories (human capital and its psycho- . 


logical variant—the push-pull model) appear 
to generate opposite predictions regarding the 
connection between the state of the Israeli- 
Arab conflict and emigration, at least prior to 
1973. While sociological theory views the 
conflict as increasing social integration and 
hence attenuating emigration rates, economic 
theory regards the conflict as increasing the 
individual cost of staying in Israel and hence, 
increasing emigration. The fact that the 
relevant empirical results reviewed above are 
inconclusive, and seem to depend on the 
specific measures of the conflict used in the 
analysis, is consistent with the possibility that 
these various measures are associated with 
different aspects of the conflict, affecting 
emigration via different mechanisms and in 
different directions. 

Models relying on human capital theory 
view emigration primarily as a psychoecono- 
mic phenomenon, with the lone individual 
deciding on the basis of cost-benefit calculus 
whether or not to emigrate. Emigration rates 
are thus viewed, according to this theory, 
merely as an aggregation of decisions made 
by atomistic individuals (cf. Granovetter 
1985). Such macro characteristics as the state 
of the economy and conflict are considered to 
affect emigration rates simply by affecting the 
utility calculus of individuals. Since most 
people prefer a life free of wars and economic 
recession, these models predict that a rise in 
the level of conflict and worsening economic 
conditions will increase individuals’ cost of 
staying and thus enhance their propensity to 
emigrate. However, although empirical data 
support the human capital story when the 
economic situation is the determinant of 
emigration, results regarding the effect of the 
conflict provide similar support only when 
reserve duty (but not number of casualties, or 
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dummies for majór wars) is used as a proxy of 
the severity of the conflict. 

This is.not surprising given that reserve 
duty is the one individual cost of the conflict 


directly affecting the majority of Jewish ` 


households in Israel, and therefore, it is most 
likely to affect emigration rates through the 
individualistic mechanisms specified by hu- 
man capital theory. Other manifestations of 
the conflict, such as number of casualties and 
relative size of the defense budget, either 
directly affect only a handful of individuals or 
have no such individual affect at all.? In 
contrast to the intuitively understood individ- 


ual mechanisms by which the conflict is- 
considered to affect emigration according to - 


human capital theory, the sociological argu- 
ment for a negative relationship between 
conflict and emigration rates relies on a 
complex set of mechanisms of a social, and 
therefore less intuitive nature. These social 
mechanisms, involving concepts such as 


collective conscience; social integration; апа 


feelings of nationalism, patriotism, and cama- 
raderie, are invoked to explain behavior that a 
simplistic individualistic cost-benefit analysis 
would rule out as irrational. It is plausible to 
contend that, in addition to one aspect of the 
conflict—reserve duty — affecting emigration 
through individual mechanisms, other mani- 


festations of the conflict (which are not 


perfectly correlated with reserve duty) affect 


- ? During the years 1950—1984, less than 7,000 


Israelis —civilians and military personnel in Israel . 


and abroad—lost their lives as a result of tbe 
conflict (Kimmerling 1985). This figure represents 
less than one quarter of one percent of the average 
Jewish population during those years. This is a 
relatively small percentage compared with the 


fatalities incurred by Israel during the 1948 war ` 


(one percent of the Jewish population) or by some 
countries involved in. World Wars. Although 
economic theory predicts that. fear of death or 
injury induces. people to emigrate, the relatively 
low level of fatalities in Israel since 1950 may 
explain the lack of evidence of any such 
connection. By contrast to the low objective 
probability of being killed as a result of conflict, 
all physically fit Jewish men aged 21 to 55 years 
(and single women aged 20—24) are required to 
contribute several weeks of military reserve duty 
annually. Moreover, while Israelis tend to com- 
plain about the hardship resulting from the reserve 
burden, they apparently do not believe that the 
conflict endangers their lives more than do car 
accidents (Kimmerling 1985, p. 152, Table 5.2). 
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emigration via social mechanisms that hàve 
little or nothing to do with maximization of 


individual utility. If this is so, and if 


consensus is prevalent, it is possible, indeed 
likely, that these other aspects of conflict 


increase social cohesion, thereby leading to 


reduced emigration rates. 

One such aspect of the Israeli-Arab conflict 
is its subjective intensity, or salience, among 
the Israeli population (Kimmerling 1974). 
Although the salience of the conflict and the 
annual reserve burden are likely to be 
correlated, their effects on social integration 


. and emigration are not necessarily similar. 


Although a heavy reserve burden tends to 
increase emigration (probably of those over- 


- serving), increased salience of the conflict, at _ 


times of consensus, is likely to promote social 
integration and therefore attenuate emigra- 
tion. 

I do not argue that economic factors do not 
affect emigration, nor that conflict is the main 
variable affecting emigration. Rather I argue 
that, in addition to economic factors, at least 
two additional aspects of the Israeli-Arab © 
conflict affect emigration rates, in opposite 
directions. The reserve-duty burden is ex- 
pected to increase emigration by raising: 
individual costs of remaining in the country, 
whereas heightened salience of the conflict is 
predicted to reduce emigration rates of Jews 
via the social mechanisms of increasing 
patriotism and national feeling, thereby in- 


. creasing social cohesion and reducing deviant 


behavior such as emigration. 


DATA 
The United Nations organization recommends ` 


.an operational definition for an emigrant: one 


who leaves the country with the intention of _ 
remaining abroad for at least one year (U.N. 
Economic and Social Council 1976). AI- 
though this definition is problematic for the 
simple reason that some emigrants decide not 
to return to their country of origin after 
arriving in the destination country, it is . 
particularly unsatisfactory in Israel's case 
where the act of emigration is negatively 
valued, and emigrants tend not to declare 
their intentions upon departure. Hence, esti- 
mates of annual emigration rates from Israel 
must rely on other sources of information. 
Israel's Central Bureau of Statistics publishes ` 
five time series of emigration rates (emigra- 
tion per 1,000 in the population), all based on 


(aired to complete upon departure and 


pss to the country. The first series is based 
on the balance of movement (departures 
minus arrivals of citizens in a calendar year). 
The following three series are based on the 
number of Israelis who left Israel in a given 
year and did not return within one, two, and 
four years, respectively. The final series is 
based on the number of departees in a given 
year who did not return within a year, minus 
returnees after a stay abroad of at least one 
year (State of Israel 1985b). 

None of these measures is completely 
satisfactory. The series based on the balance 
of movement is biased upward and is used for 
- estimating the upper bound of the number of 
emigrants for the entire period (net departures 
of nearly 400,000 Jews for the period 
1948-84 [State of Israel 1985b]). However, 
annual changes in this series are brought 
about by emigration and not merely by 
departures —the correlation between depar- 
tures and this series for the entire period is 
negative. The other series are biased down- 
ward as they exclude emigrants who visit 
Israel periodically and are never recorded as 
remaining out of the country for periods 
longer than the spells between consecutive 
visits. . 

I have chosen to use the first series, based 
on the balance of movement, in the following 
analyses for two reasons. First, it is the only 
series including data for the entire period, 
1951-1984.3 Second, it is the. only series 
reporting emigration statistics separately for 
Jews and non-Jews. None of the other series 
contains data for the years 1951—1960, nor 
does any of them distinguish between Jewish 
and Arab emigrants (the arguments advanced 
above apply only to Jewish emigrants). I 
propose to analyze changes in annual emigra- 
tion rates rather than to provide estimates of 
the number of emigrants. The high correla- 
tions between the various series (over .8, data 
not shown), suggest that the choice of a 
specific series is unlikely to affect the results 
radically. i 

Details of the annual reserve-duty burden 


3 Тһе publication of the Central Bureau of 
Statistics (State of Israel 1985b) presents emigra- 
tion rates for the years 1961-1984 only. Such 
being the case, I used information contained in the 


statistical abstracts of Israel (State of Israel, 


different years) to construct the series for the entire 
period. 


ófficial forms that Israeli citizens are | 
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imposed on Israelis are classified information. 
A reasonable published proxy for this variable 
is the percentage of employed men tempo- 
rarily absent from work (Lamdany 1982). 
Employed men on reserve duty are recorded 
in labor force surveys as temporarily absent 
from work as are workers on sick leave and 
vacation (State of Israel 1985a). Since the 
surveys have been cónducted at the same time 
each year, errors in the measure due to 
counting the sick or vacationing are random 
across years.^ The high values of this measure 
for the years 1967, 1973, and 1982-1983 — 
times of major wars— suggests that it indeed 
reflects the reserve duty burden.’ Since the 
effect of reserve duty on emigration is likely 
to be associated with some (unknown) time 
lag, I have used the average proportions of | 
current and preceding years for predicting the 
emigration rate in the current year. This 
measure is not a proxy for “the general 
attitude for the military situation” (Lamdany 
1982), but an estimate of the personal burden 
imposed by the conflict. . 

Kimmerling's (1973; 1974) variable of the 
salience of confiict is based on the column 
width and location of the most visible news 
item related to the conflict published on the 
front page of the daily Ha’aretz (Israel's 
equivalent of the New York Times) during 
1951-1970. Each day in this period was 
assigned a salience score ranging from 0 (no 


* Since 1954 the Israeli Central Bureau of 
Statistics has conducted Labor Force Surveys from 
which the percentaze of employed men temporarily 
absent from work is obtained. For the years 
1950-1953 these percentages were estimated using 
information on absenteeism in manufacturing 
establishments (State of Israel 1957, p. 192). 

5 During 1954-1957 only one Labor Force 
Survey was administrated compared with quarterly 
surveys in subsequent years. This explains why 
Figure 1 does not reveal an increase in the reserve 
burden for 1956, in spite of the 1956 war. The war 
had been fought in the first week of November, 
whereas the 1956 survey was conducted four 
months earlier. Thus, the value for 1956 underes- 
timates the “true” reserve burden for that year, but 
not by much. Fewer reserves were drafted in the 
1956 war than during other wars, and more 
importantly, the 1956 reserves were drafted as late 
as 3 to 6 days before the beginning of that war and 
were discharged immediately following it (Dayan 
1965). By comparison, during 1967 and 1973, the 
entire Israeli reserves were mobilized for over a 
month. 
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mention of the conflict on the front page) to 5 
(a conflict-related headline across the entire 
front page). I have extended this measure 
over the period 1971—1984.5 This ordinal 
scale of 0 to 5 enables construction of a 
salience score for conflict for any consecutive 
time span by adding scores for a given 
number of days and dividing the result by the 
number of days. Since this variable is also 
likely to affect emigration after some time 
lag, the average salience score for the current 
and preceding years has been used for 
predicting emigration in the current year. This 
measure is preferable to that of the reserve- 
duty burden in evaluating the sociological 
effects of the conflict. Although the reserve- 
duty reflects the personal burden and perhaps 
the "objective" intensity of the conflict, 
newspaper headlines better reflect its subjec- 
tive salience in the public. 

To control the effect of economic condi- 
tions in Israel, I have included in the models 
three economic indicators published by Is- 
rael's Central Bureau of Statistics (State of 
Israel 1985a) for 1951-1984: (1) average 
unemployment rate for current and preceding 
year,’ (2) real per capita private consumption 


$ To maintain consistency, I have followed 
Kimmerling's criteria as to what exactly constitutes 
a conflict-related item throughout the entire period, 
with one exception: President Sadat's visit to Israel 
and the subsequent negotiations leading to the 
Camp David accords. Unlike all other news items 
related to negotiations between Israel and any Arab 
partner that were treated as conflict related in the 
construction of salience scores, items related to 
Israeli-Egyptian negotiations from November 1977 
(Sadat's visit) to March 1979 (signing of the Camp 
David peace agreement) were not. This decision 
reflects the uniqueness of Sadat's peace initiative 
which was unprecedented in the history of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict and in its effect on the public 
mind. At any rate, this coding decision radically 
affected the salience score for 1978 only (it 
affected two months in 1977 and three months in 
1979). The salience score for 1978 is 1.54, 
compared with 3.09 had the negotiations been 
treated as conflict related. Omission of the 1978 
data from the overall analysis does not appreciably 
alter the results. 

? Unemployment rates since 1954 (unemployed 
actively seeking work as a percentage of the 
civilian labor force) are available from Labor Force 
Surveys. For the years 1950—1953 unemployment 
rates were estimated from information regarding 
the daily average number of unemployed as 
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(a proxy for standard of living and permanent 
income), and (3) annual rates of change of 
real per capita private consumption. | 

The effect of any possible trend in the 
emigration rate is controlled by including a 
time variable in all models, whereas the fact 
that newcomers are more likely to emigrate 
than others is controlled for by using the 
percentage of foreign born Israelis as a proxy 
for the proportion of new immigrants in the 
society. 


RESULTS 


As predicted, the correlation between the 
salience of conflict and emigration rates is 
negative (see Table 1). However, the correla- 
tion between emigration and salience for 
1951-1973 and 1974-1984, is —.55 and 
— .13 respectively (Table 2). Thus, it appears 
that the initial hypothesis linking heightened 
salience of conflict with attenuated emigration 
rates holds only until the 1973 war which 
eroded consensus among Israelis. The corre- 
lations between the economic indicators and 
emigration are also in the expected direction: 
negative for private consumption and positive 
for unemployment. 

The negative correlation between time and 
emigration suggests a trend of gradually 
decreasing emigration since the establishment 
of the State of Israel. For obvious reasons, 
time is almost perfectly correlated (.99) with. 
both consumption per capita and with the 
percentage of Israeli-born Jews in the popula- 
tion. Whereas these correlations allow only 
one of these variables to be included in a 


. given regression model (because of problems 


of multicolinearity), they suggest that de- 
crease in emigration is due partly to the 
continuous rise in standard of living and 
partly to decrease in immigration to Israel 
during 1951-1984. 

Since the correlation between time and 
reserve duty is higher (.89) than that between 
time and salience of the conflict (.53), it 
appears that the individual cost of the conflict 
has increased over the years more than its 
public salience. 

These trends are evident in Figure 1 where 
annual values for emigration rates, the 
salience of the Israel-Arab conflict, and the 


recorded by the Israeli Adult Labor Exchanges 


(State of Israel 1985a). 
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Table 1. Means, Standard Deviations, and Zero-Order Correlations; Israel, 1951—1984 
' Variable 1 

Mean S.D. 

1, Emigration 4.91 2.31 — 

2. Time 67.50 9.96 

3. Consumption 11,736 4,237 

4. 96 Cons. change 3.77 4.10 

5. Unemployment 5.17 2.03 

6. Salience Е 2.45 .80 

7. Reserve 6.33 2.23 

8. 96 Israeli Born 44.06 9.69 


See text and notes for sources. 


Emigration —Jewish emigrants per 1,000 in the Jewish population. 


Time— Year (range 1951-1984). 


Consumption — Private consumption expenditure per capita in 1984 Israeli shekels (1 US$=1.5 Shekel),. 
% Cons. Change— Annual percentage change in consumption. 

Unemployment— Percentage of unemployed actively seeking work. 

Reserve — Percentage of employed men temporarily absent from work. See text for details. 


Salience — See text for details. 


% Israeli born —Israeli-born Jews as a percentage of the Jewish population. 


relative burden of reserve duty are plotted for 
the years 1950-1984. As result of the 1973 
war, the reserve-duty burden more than 
doubled virtually overnight and (with the 
exception of 1967) has remained 60 to 100 
percent higher than the 1950—1972 levels. By 
contrast, during 1978—1980 salience of the 
conflict, which peaked in 1967 as a result of 
the 1967 war, returned to its level of the early 
1950s and early 1960s following Sadat's visit 
to Israel. 

Data in Figure 1 reveal a steady decline in 
emigration rates between 1950 and 1973, a 
sharp increase in 1974 following the 1973 
war, and no clear pattern thereafter. Contrary 
to popular belief that emigration rates in- 
creased during the late seventies and early 
eighties, it reached an all time low during 
1983, indicating that Israelis do not emigrate 
during wars, however unpopular (as was the 
invasion of Lebanon), but wait until they are 
over. 

Models 1 and 2 in Table 3 present the 
regression coefficients on emigration rates for 
1951-1973, the period in which consensus 
prevailed in Israel. As expected, the effect of 


salience of the conflict is negative and 
statistically significant, independent of time 
and change in per capita consumption. The 
results. remain essentially the same when 
consumption is substituted for time. On the 
other hand, the coefficient for the second 
measure of the conflict—the reserve-duty 
burden—is also significant in both models, 
but in the opposite direction. It would appear 
that these two measure of conflict affect 
emigration in different ways. Whereas heavy 
reserve duty leads to increased emigration, as 
predicted by human capital theory, the 
salience of the conflict as reflected in 
newspaper headlines tend to attenuate emigra- 
tion over the 1951—1973 period. 

Models 3, 4, 5, and 6 contain results for 
the entire period of 1951-1984 with an. 
interaction term between salience and a 
dummy variable included for the period 
1951-1973. As shown in models 4—6, no 
additive effect of salience on emigration is 
evident; only the interaction term is statisti- 
cally significant, and in the expected direc- 
tion. Thus, salience reduces emigration dur- 
ing the first period, but it has no overall 


Table 2. Zero-Order Correlations, Israel 1951—1973 (above diagonal), and 1974—1984 (below diagonal). 


Variable 1 2 3 

1. Emigration — —.85 — .88 
2. Time —,50 — .99 
3. Consumption — .63 ‚93 — 

4. % Cons. Change — .38 —.14 ‚18 
5. Unemployment — .54 .92 .84 
6. Salience —.13 — .06 .02 
7. Reserve .14 —.21 .00 
8. 96 Israeli Born — .45 .97 .85 


4 5 6 7 8 
—.30 47 99 —.59 —.86 
.01 —.59 49 .78 .99 
05 —.63 49 79 .98 
= 7:02 — .03 .04 .05 
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Fig. 1. Emigration rates, Salience of the Israeli-Arab Conflict, "nd Relative Burden of Reserve Duty; ‘Israel, 
1950-84.* 
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Table 3. Regressions of Annual Emigration Rates of Jews on Selected Variables; Israel, Different Periods 


Period 1951-1973 1951—1984 1974—1984 
эше EE  _ MEE DONE QNM ES 
Time = зде =ar —.30** ex att —.41 
Consumption — .0008** — ,0008** 
% Cons. change -—20** — .18** — 24** cud m = = 22" — .24 
Unemployment .02 
Reserve .49* .47* .57* .60* .57* .53 
Salience — .44* —.42* ~ .05 11 —.07 — 1.43 
Salience x Period — .63* =" =62* 
Constant 24.15** 11.90** 15.98** 23.66** 11.62** 23.40** 36.97 
R Squared (adjusted) .83 .85 44 ‚65 ‚68 .63 .19 
Е 28.6** 33.0** 14,1** 13.1** 15.0** 10.5** 1.6 
Durbin-Watson 1.98 2.11 1.32 1.72 1.71 1.72 1.66 
* p <.10. 
** p <.01. 


All tests are two-tailed. 


effect. The effect of reserve duty is positive 
for the entire period. Together, these results- 
suggest that although heavy reserve duty 
increases emigration irrespective of internal 
conditions in Israel, salience of the conflict 
attenuates emigration rates, but only during 
the period of relative consensus in Israel. 
There is no evidence, however, that the 
salience of conflict during 1974—1984 led to 
increased emigration. Indeed, results regard- 
ing the effects of both economic- and 
conflict-related variables on emigration rates 
are more clear-cut for 1951—1973 than for the 
entire period of 1951—1984. In fact, none of 
the coefficients for conflict- and economic- 
related variables are statistically significant in 
model 7, where the results for the 11-year 
period 1974—1984 are presented.? 
Notwithstanding the evidence that both 
measures of conflict affect emigration (in 


8 Despite the hazards of inferences based on a 
sample size of only 11 years, it seems fair to 
speculate that additional factors, not included in 
the models presented in Table 3, affected Jewish 
emigration from Israel from 1974 onward. I have 
examined the effects of two additional conflict- 
related variables for the period 1951—1982, as well 
as for the years 1951—1973 and 1974—1982: 
defense consumption as a percentage of Gross 
National Product (State of Israel 1983) and number 
of Israeli fatalities—civilian and military person- 
nel—resulting from the conflict. The results (not 
shown) reveal that, ceteris paribus, these variables 
did not affect emigration rates in any of the 
periods. It is possible that from 1974 on, economic 


conditions in destination countries increasingly , 


began to affect emigration from Israel (see, 
however, Lamdany [1982] for evidence that this 
was not the case until at least 1979). 


models 1-6), clearly, economic and demo- 
graphic indicators explain most of the vari- 
ance in emigration from Israel. Model 3, 
which includes only time and consumption 
change, accounts for 44 percent of the 
variance in emigration. Since time is corre- 
lated almost perfectly with consumption per 
capita and percentage of Israeli-born Jews, 
the effect of this variable (time) could be due 
to either decrease in the proportion of foreign 
born Jews in the population or to the secular 
increase in standard of living. It is impossible 
to tell which or in what combination. In 
regressions where these two variables were 
substituted for time, the results were similar 
to those reported in Table 3. 

As for economic indicators, there is no 
evidence that unemployment per se increases 
emigration. This is not surprising given that 
unemployment affects only part of the 
population, generally those lacking the neces- 
sary resources to take the costly step of 
emigration. On the other hand, per capita 
consumption and its fluctuations, which 
constitute indicators of standard of living and 
affect the entire population, strongly influ- 
ence emigration. 

I also ran the empirical models (1—6) for 
Arab (1.е., non-Jews) emigration rates. My 
thesis specifically applies to Jewish emigra- 
tion only and excludes Arab emigration. If 
conflict-related variables affect both Jewish 
and Arab emigration rates similarly, the thesis 
would not be supported. Neither the coeffi- 
cient for salience of conflict nor the measure 
for reserve duty was statistically significant in 
any of the models when Arabs emigration 
rates served as the dependent variable (data 
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not shown). Thus, while the two conflict- 
. related variables used in the analysis are 
admittedly crude, the fact that they are related 
to Jewish, but not to Arab emigration rates, 
provides additional support for the theoretical 
interpretation. MESE 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Table 3 tells a clear story: two different 
measures of the Israeli-Arab conflict have 
opposite effects on Jewish emigration rates 
from Israel. Taking men out of their everyday 
work into the military increases emigration; a 
shared notion of the necessity and importance 
of conflict holds the populace at home. To the 
extent that these results are applicable to other 
societies engaged in continuing external 
conflict, one implication of these findings is 
that one aspect or measure of the severity of a 
particular conflict is unlikely to provide an 
overall indication of the effects of conflict on 
the issue under examination. Knowledge of 
the conflict, the society, and the connection 
between the two is necessary for understand- 
ing the effects of conflict on measures of 
social integration. 

It is possible to subsume the results of this 
paper within the framework of economic 
models of migration by arguing that some 
aspects of the Israeli-Arab conflict (at times 
of consensus) increase the psychological cost 
of emigrating. Thus, economic models of 
migration could include "social acceptance" 
in the utility function. However, sociological 
theory is necesgary for specifying the condi- 
tions under which, and the social mechanisms 
by which, conflicts affect the psychological 
costs of emigration. 

Unfortunately, there is no readily available 
method of directly testing the hypothesis 
advanced in this paper, namely, that the 
mechanisms through which the subjective 
intensity of conflict decreases emigration 
rates operates via the promotion of social 
integration. By contrast, the individual mech- 
anisms through which reserve duty leads to 
Increased emigration are better specified. 
However, the aggregate nature of the data 
prevents a direct test of the argument that 
reserve duty increases emigration because 
people do not like serving in the military 
reserve (and not simply because reserve duty 
15 a proxy for the general security situation). 
Future research could settle this particular 
issue by using individual-level data compris- 
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ing reserve duty information for emigrants 
and nonemigrants. Meanwhile, the fact that 
men between 25—35 years of age, who are 
more likely to be called for military reserve 
duty than others, also emigrate in larger 
proportions than any other sex-age group 
(Cohen, forthcoming; Paltiel 1986) is consis- 
tent with the hypothesized mechanism. 

The waning influence of salience of 
conflict on emigration after 1973 is consistent 
with the hypotheses developed earlier. How- 
ever, to the extent that the 1973 war did 
indeed put an end to consensus in Israeli 
society, one would expect salience of conflict 
to increase emigration during the 1974—1984 
period, especially since the 1977 elections 
and the war in Lebanon in the early 1980s did 
not reverse the trend of disagreement. One 
possibility for the observed results (no effect 
of salience on emigration in post 1973 period) 
is that the consensus was eroded following the 
1973 war, but that this process has not yet 
reached the threshold below which it threat- 
ens to disintegrate Israeli society. Another 
possibility, not mutually exclusive, is that 
following the shock of the 1973 war, 
emigration from Israel is no longer perceived 
as being illegitimate. Although the negative 
attitudes toward emigrants expressed by the 
political establishment and sections of the 
press have largely persisted since 1973, there 
is some evidence that over the last five or six 
years, emigrants are less ashamed of their 
behavior than before, and that those remain- ` 
ing are less critical of them (Sobel 1986; Yaar 
1988). If Jewish emigration from Israel is 
progressively gaining legitimacy, thereby 
becoming a normal form of behavior as in - 
most other countries, it is unclear whether 
emigration can still be regarded as an 
indicator of social disintegration and be 
linked to the subjective intensity of the 
conflict. To be sure, this process of legitima- 
tion of Jewish emigration by Israeli society 
has just begun, and is by no means complete. 
Whether emigration from Israel will ever be 
perceived as normal behavior remains to be 
seen. 
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WHOM SHALL WE WELCOME? . 
ELITE JUDGMENTS OF THE CRITERIA FOR 
THE SELECTION OF IMMIGRANTS* 


GUILLERMINA JASSO 
University of Iowa 


This paper investigates the direction and magnitude of the effects of personal, 
kinship, market, and contextual attributes of visa applicants on their desirability as 
immigrants to the United States, as judged by members of the professional staff of 
the U.S. Select Commission on Immigration and Refugee Policy. Two classic 
sociological questions underlie this politically relevant topic: how do societies 
choose their members? and how do societies allocate scarce benefits? Using the 
factorial survey pioneered by P.H. Rossi, we obtained from the Commission staff, 
numerical ratings of the desirability as immigrants of fictitious visa applicants 
embodying the full range of potentially relevant characteristics discussed in the 
political arena. Although the ratings were obtained by a number-assignment 
technique believed to generate a continuous variable, we accommodate the 
variable's possible ordinality by performing all analyses twice—using both 
ordinary-least-squares techniques and maximum-likelihood | ordered-response 
techniques. The results are unambiguous: although a lawful and coherent set of 
rules guides each respondent's ratings, leading to a personal point system for the 
selection of immigrants, no two staff members' point systems are alike, not even 
qualitatively. In the complex weave of agreements and disagreements, three 
conclusions emerge. First, there is unanimous support for granting preference to 
visa applicants who have a job offer or a United States-citizen sibling, Second, 
there is severe disagreement by applicant's region of origin. Third, there is a 
range of disagreement on other attributes, for example, on whether the United 
States should favor the immigration, ceteris paribus, of older versus younger 


applicants or of male versus female applicants. 


INTRODUCTION 


More persons would like to immigrate to the 
United States than current or foreseeable law 
permits.! The criteria used by this country to 


* For the title I am indebted to President 
Truman's Commission on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, whose 1953 report was titled Whom We 
Shall Welcome. 

This paper is a revised version of a report 
submitted in July 1980 to the U.S. Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee Policy 
and circulated in 1986 as a Working Paper by the 
Institute of International Studies at the University 
of Minnesota. For many valuable discussions I am 
grateful to Peter H. Rossi, Leonel J. Castillo, the 
Rev, Theodore M. Hesburgh, Lawrence H. Fuchs, 
and the staff of the Select Commission. 

! That demand for immigration exceeds the 
. current visa supply is evident from: (1) the large 
backlog of approved visa applicants who are 
waiting for numerically limited visas (U.S. Select 
" Commission 1981b, pp. 376—78); (2) the large 
nurnber of applications received in January 1987 — 
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select its future members—to select the 
winners in the competition for permanent- 
resident alien status from among the pool of 
immigrant-visa applicants—thus constitute 
an important policy question. Should visas be 
allocated on.a first-come/first-served basis, by 


over one million—for the 10,000 visas awarded on 
a first-come/first-served basis to citizens of 36 
countries, under the remedial provisions of the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986; and 
(3) the presence of deportable aliens, possibly in 
substantial numbers (Siegel, Passel, and Robinson 
1980; Keely 1982). As to foreseeable law, though 
the United States did not placé qualitative 
restrictions on immigration until 1875 and quanti- 
tative restrictions until 1921, and though the 
free-trade principles of the U.S. economy would 
suggest freer immigration, it is almost universally 
believed that quantitative restrictions are now a 
permanent feature of U.S. law, albeit, as Zolberg 
(1983, p. 13) puts it, “with no precise rationale 
offered for them other than their self-evident 
necessity.” 
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lottery, or by granting priority to applicants 
possessed of characteristics such as scarce 
skills or knowledge of English? More broadly, 
what should be the goals of American 
immigration policy and do these goals dictate 
that personal attributes or country of origin be 
noticed? | 

For sociology, questions of immigration 
policy are basic questions: How do societies 
recruit their members? How do groups decide 
membership criteria? What traits are deemed 
desirable in prospective members and what 
traits are not? How do societies allocate 
scarce benefits? 

This paper reports the judgments of one 
small but influential elite, the professional 
staff of the U.S. Select Commission on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy of 
1979-1981, which was established by Con- 
gress to evaluate United States laws and 
policies . governing the admission and pres- 
‘ence of foreign-born persons (and other 
non-nationals) in the United States.? A 
specific item in the Commission’s mandate 
was “to review and make recommendations 
with respect to the numerical limitations (and 
exemptions therefrom) of the Immigration 


? The classic interdisciplinary statement of the 
functional prerequisites of a society by Aberle, 
Cohen, Davis, Levy, and Sutton (1950) assigns a 
prominent part to the mechanism by which a 
society recruits its members and to the attributes of 
the recruits, in particular, the extent to which they 
share a “self-sufficient system of action.” 

3 The Select Commission, established by Public 
Law 95-412, was the first joint presidential/con- 
gressional commission on immigration law since 
1911. The statutorily-prescribed membership in- 
cluded four Cabinet officers, representing the four 
Executive Departments with statutory responsibili- 
ties for immigration matters — State, Justice, La- 
bor, and the then Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW)— eight members of Congress (four selected 
from each of the two chambers' Judiciary Commit- 
tees), and four “public” members appointed by the 
President (one of whom, the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, served as Chairman). Full description of 
its composition, deliberations, and decisions is 
contained in the two Semi-Annual Reports (U.S. 
Select Commission 1980a and 1980b) and in the 
Final Report (U.S. Select Commission 1981a), 
Staff Report (U.S. Select Commission 1981b), and 
nine Appendixes to the Staff Report. Sociologists 
participated at many levels in the work of the 
Commission— writing background papers, partici- 
pating in Consultations, performing contract re- 
search, and giving testimony at public hearings. 
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and Nationality Act on the admission of 
permanent resident aliens” (U.S. Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy 1980a, p. 2). On this and other 
matters, the staff was charged with preparing 
policy options and/or recommendations (U.S. 
Select Commission 1981b, p. xxi) for the 
16-member Select Commission, which in turn 
would make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States. 
The extent to which the staff agreed on the 
immigrant-selection criteria would determine 
whether or not a staff recommendation was 
made .^ 

Two key ingredients of the early delibera- 
tions were the following: (1) that the 
admission of the spouses, minor children, and 
parents of adult United: States citizens should ` 
continue to be exempt ‘from numerical 
limitations and indeed that this privilege 
should possibly be extended to permanent 
resident aliens; and (2) that the current law’s 
meager supply of skill-based, visas,? com- 
bined with its nepotistic provisions facilitating 
the immigration of siblings of United States 
citizens, suggested exploring the possibility 
of a new category of “independent” immi- 
grants, i.e., persons who possessed neither 
immediate relatives in the United States nor 
world-class or exceptional occupational skills 
(and who did not qualify as refugees). 

The pressing policy question then became 
how to select the winners from among the 


"population of visa applicants. Alternative 


schemes for visa allocation were developed 
by the staff: (1) an "open" system, adminis- 
tered by either a first-come/first-served or a 
lottery rule; (2) a selective, single-criterion 
system, the criterion to be chosen from 


4 From the beginning, achieving consensus was 
a key Commission goal—consensus within the 
staff, within the Commission, and, indeed, within 
the general public (Fuchs 1983). 

* Under current law, no more than 20 percent of 
the 270,000 numerically-limited visas (1.e., 54,000) 
may be allocated to occupation-based applicants 
and their family members (that is, to persons who 
qualify under the provisions of the third and sixth 
preference categories and their spouses and minor 
children). The law's provision for the allocation of 
unused visas to “nonpreference” applicants (i.e., 
applicants who do not qualify for the kin-based or 
skill-based visas) is academic, for the six prefer- 
ence categories have used all available visas since 
September 1978 (U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service 1981, p. 141; 1986, p. 125). 
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among. such applicant attributes as having a 
job offer; and (3) a selective, multiple- 
criterion point system (such as those used by 
Canada and Australia). The visa-allocation 
options were summarized in a number of 
Background, Briefing, and Working Papers 
distributed to the Commissioners, to partici- 
pants in Consultations, and to other interested 
parties; a list of these Papers is provided in 
U.S. Select Commission (1981a, p. 442). 

The point-system option quickly attracted 
adherents. Proponents argued that since many 
factors contribute to an immigrant's success 
and beneficial impact on U.S. society (or lack 
thereof), a point system could reflect these 
multiple criteria, assigning them different 
(positive or negative) weights, as appropriate 
(U.S. Select Commission 1980c, p. 5; 1981b, 
рр. 401-2). Further, a: point system would 
provide incentives for personal achievement 
(as learning English), and, by granting points 
on objectively-evaluated criteria, would 
“reduce the potential abuse of discretion in 
the visa issuance process” (U.S. Select 
Commission 1980c, p. 6). It is not clear 
whether, in the beginning, there were any 
opponents to the point system other than those 
who found inimical the noticing of personal 
attributes. The Working Paper issued on 7 
May 1980, a few days prior to the research 
reported in this paper, notes (U.S. Select 
Commission 1980c, p. 6): “The major 
problem with the point system lies in 
determining the set of attributes to be 
assigned points and the weights attached to 
them; the system is thus more difficult to set 
up than to administer. The degree to which 
. this is a problem depends in part on the extent 
to which there is disagreement among decision- 
makers." 

The attributes discussed in the literature, as 
well as by Commissioners, Commission staff, 
and participants at Consultations, included 
two demographic characteristics, age and sex; 
three productivity-relevant characteristics, 
schooling, knowledge of English, and having 
a job offer; a kinship consideration, having a 
sibling who is a U.S. citizen; a contextual/ 
emergent variable, the percentage of visas 
allocated in the previous five years to the 
applicant’s co-nationals; and the contextual 
variable, region of origin. 

. The arguments regarding the relevance of 
these characteristics and, if relevant, for a 
positive or negative weight, are summarized 
in the Commission documents. It was argued, 
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for example, that country of origin, net of the 
visa variables and the productivity-relevant 
variables, should be irrelevant. That is, if 
immigrants from certain countries appeared to. 
be moré productive than immigrants from 
other countries, it was because of the 
differing composition of country-specific flows 
with respect to schooling, English language 
ability, and other skills. Certainly, it was 
argued, region of origin, ceteris paribus, 
should have no bearing on visa allocation. 
Further, if foreign-relations considerations 
were to dictate distinctive treatment of the 
nationals of certain countries, this should be 
accomplished by treaty and not as part of the 
reform of U.S. immigration law. Finally, that 
region of origin was regarded as, ceteris 
paribus, irrelevant could be demonstrated by 
construction of a point system that ignored it. 

The research reported in this paper was 
designed to uncover the principles guiding - 
staff members' judgments concerning the 
relative desirability (as recipients of 
numerically-limited visas) of visa applicants 
of differing attributes. In particular, the 
research would discern whether staff mem- 
bers believed that priority should be granted 
on the basis of personal characteristics and, if 
so, which characteristics were considered 
relevant and what was the direction and 
magnitude of their effects. It was thought that 
staff agreement on the relevant characteristics 
and their weights would enable construction 
of a point system for the selection of 
immigrants m the new “independent” cate- 
gory, a point system that would then be 
forwarded as a recommendation to the 
Commissioners. | 

To meet these research goals, one empiri- 
cal method seemed ideally suited—the facto- 
rial survey design pioneered by Peter H. 
Rossi (Rossi 1951; Rossi 1979; Rossi and 
Anderson 1982; Berk and Rossi 1977, 1982; 
Rossi and Berk 1985; Jasso and Choi 1988). 
Rossi's method enables unbiased estimation 
of the individual-specific equations represent- 
ing a person's ideas concerning the causes of 
things —the positive-beliefs equations —as well 
a person's judgments regarding desirable 
societal arrangements —the normative-judg- 
ments equations. The Commission's Staff 
Executive Director agreed that the Rossi 
method might be a useful way to discern staff 
judgment about a point system for the 
selection of immigrants. | 
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METHOD 
Data Collection 


Four-hundred and eighty judgments about the 
relative desirability or undesirability as immi- 
grants of 80 distinctly different fictitious visa 
applicants were obtained from 12 members of 
the professional staff of the U.S. Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy. The data were collected in May 1980, 
as the Commission neared completion of its 
first year of work.? 

Ihe respondent sample. The data- 
collection instrument was given to 22 mem- 
= bers of the professional staff of the Select 
Commission. Twelve returned the completed 
instrument. In order to preserve anonymity, 
no personal information was collected from 
the respondents." . 


The visa-applicant vignette sample. Eighty." 


fictitious applicants for immigrant visas were 
constructed by combining levels of the at- 
tributes that figured prominently in the Com- 
mission's policy discussions. Table 1 lists the 
vignette variables, their measurement, and their 
means and standard deviations. 

The fictitious persons thus constructed 
cover a large range of possible real-world 
applicants. The vignette sample is "realistic" 
in that participants in the immigrant-selection 
discussions agreed that the visa-applicant 
population—and certainly the population of 
persons wishing to immigrate— contains all 
the different types of persons represented in 
the vignettes (e.g., combinations of all levels 
of schooling with all levels of knowledge of 
English and with having or not baving a job 
Offer or a citizen sibling). 

The vignette sample consisted of two sets 
(termed " decks") of 40 vignettes each. Half of 
the 22 potential respondents received each of 
‘the two decks. However, because of respon- 
dent attrition, one set of vignettes (Deck 1) 
was rated by seven respondents, and the other 
set (Deck 2) was rated by five respondents. 

The rating task. Each staff member received 
a set of 40 descriptions and was asked to rate 


6 The data are being prepared for deposit with a 
national archive. 

7 The professional staff included both "direct 
hires" and individuals "detailed" to the Commis- 
sion for full-time work from the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and HEW. Biographical 
information on the staff is found in U.S. Select 
Commission (19802). 
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the relative desirability/undesirability of each 
fictitious visa applicant on a scale ranging from 
* — 100: Extremely Undesirable” through “0: 
Neither Desirable Nor Undesirable” to “ + 100: 
Extremely Desirable.” The instruction stated: 
“Please write in any number between — 100 
and + 100 that corresponds to your evaluation 
of the relative desirability or undesirability of 
the applicant." 'The scale provided nine verbal/ 
numerical anchor points, located, in addition to 
zero and the end-points, at positive and nega- 
tive values of 25, 50, and 75. Thus, the scale 
could be interpreted either as a 201-point ex- 
tended rating scale or as a number continuum — 
depending on the understanding of the number | 
system brought to the task by each respondent, 
in particular, on the respondent's interpretation 
of the phrase “any number." By using a “with- 
standard” version of the number-assignment type 
of magnitude-estimation technique pioneered by 
Stevens (1975), we hoped to avoid the prob- 
lems commonly associated with categorical rat- 
ing scales (Hamblin 1974; Shinn 1974) while 
retaining field utility. 

Because the scale form—and the resultant 
properties of the response variable —deter- 
mines the properties of the estimated models, 
coefficients, and hypothesis tests, a digression 
on the scale form is in order at this point. S.S. 
Stevens and his associates developed many 
forms of scaling techniques for subjective judg- 
ments, including magnitude estimation and its 
inverse, magnitude production, as well as ra- 
tio estimation and its inverse, ratio production.® 
The form used tn the present research is based 
on the form usually termed “number match- 
ing,” which Stevens shows to be a special 
case of cross-modality matching. The form cap- 
italizes on the prior experience of the respon- 
dent. As Stevens (1975, p. 30) notes: 


The observer brings one of the continua with 
him as the system of numbers that he has learned 
and practiced so very thoroughly in memorizing 
the multiplication table, counting his change, 

` and in measuring many things. With the number 
system thoroughly drummed into him, the 
observer can match numbers from that contin- 
uum to items on any other continuum with 
which he is confronted. . . . (Most] people seem 
to achieve a firm grasp of the knack of assigning 
numbers to match apparent magnitude. 


It is tempting to assume that, as Stevens 


? For a brief description of these scaling 
methods, see J.C. Stevens (1968, p. 124). 
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Table 1. Characteristics of the Visa-Applicant Vignette Sample 


Variable Mean 

Sex 5 
(1 female) 

Age 45.0 
(in years) 

Education 14.0 
(years of schooling) 

Knowledge of English 55.0 
(exam score) 

Has job offer i .5 
(1 —yes) 

Has sibling who is a U.S. 5 
citizen (1— yes) 

Percentage of last five years' 8.0 
visas received by co-nationals 

Native of country in Africa 2 
(1 — yes) 

Native of country in Ásia 2 
(1 = yes) 

Native of country in the ‚2 
Caribbean (1 = yes) l 

Native of country in Europe ‚2 
(1 yes) . 

Native of country in 2 
Latin America (1 = yes) 

Number of vignettes 
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Standard Deviation 

(In Respondent's Set) (In Sample) 

.5064 .50005 
14.3223 14.1569 
4.5291 4.4768 
28.6446 28.3138 

.5064 .50005 

.5064 .50005 
4.2967 4.2471 
.4051 .4004 
4051 .4004 
4051 4004 

.4051 .4004 ` 
.4051 4004 

40 480 


Note: Levels of the quantitative variables used to describe the visa applicants are: for age — 25, 35, 45, 55, 65 years; 
for English test score— 15, 35, 55, 75, and 95 percentage points; for number of immigrant visas obtained by persons 
of the same nationality as the applicant, as a proportion of total U.S. immigration in the last five years—2, 5, 8, 11, 
and 14 percentage points; and for education —finished the eighth grade, high school, college, and an advanced degree 


program, coded as 8, 12, 16, and 20 years, respectively. 


believed, the number continuum is activated: 


when the number-assignment task is given to 
suitably prepared individuals. In the present 
case, all the respondents had at least a college 
education and all participated in highly numer- 
ate sectors of the U.S. society and economy.? 
However, barring the assumption that the num- 
ber continuum is activated by the number- 
assignment task, the ratings must be regarded 
as representing only an ordinal sequence. 


Data Analysis 


Model specification and model tests. There 
are four main questions to be addressed in this 


research. The first asks whether, in the © 
respondent's judgment, immigrant selection. 


should be blind to personal characteristics. A 
respondent who favors the first-come/first- 
served option or the lottery option will assign 


? Indeed, two staff members inquired whether 
the rating could be a decimal fraction, indicating 
that the number system activated "in their heads" 
went beyond the set of integers. 


all visa applicants the same score, whereas a 
respondent who favors granting priority 
according to such personal characteristics as 
years of schooling or knowledge of English 
will assign them differing desirability scores. 
The second question concerns the general 
desirability or undesirability of immigrants 
and can be addressed by inspecting the 
distribution of ratings both within respondent 
and for the entire respondent sample, as well 
as the intercept in the desirability equation(s). 
The third question asks what, in the 
respondent's judgment, should be the direc- 
tion and magnitude of the effect of each. 
attribute on the applicant's desirability score. 
Finally, the fourth question concerns the 
extent of inter-respondent agreement on both 
the desirability of immigrants and on the 
criteria to be used in their selection. In 
particular, whether or not it becomes possible 
to construct a point system for the selection of 
immigrants depends on the degree of consen- 
sus concerning the characteristics regarded as 
desirable in prospective immigrants. 
The foregoing remarks suggest the appro- 
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priateness of an analytic framework in which 
three basic statistical models are estimated, 
leading to tests of three main homogeneity 
hypotheses (Johnston 1984; Judge, Griffiths, 
Hill, Lütkepohl, and Lee 1985). The three 
models form a hierarchy of nested specifica- 
tions. Model I specifies a common equation 
for all respondents: 


Model I: = Bo ы 2 Веды Ei 


a 


where Ra denotes the rating made by the ith 
respondent about the vth vignette, Bo denotes 
the common intercept, the Ху are the К 
attributes of the fictitious visa applicants, the 
В; are the (common) slope coefficients 
associated with the vignette characteristics, 
and £, is an error assumed to vary indepen- 
.dently across respondents and vignettes. 
Model I thus imposes the restriction that the 
behavior of all respondents obeys the same 
rules, that is, can be described by the same 
intercept and the same slope vector. The 
number of parameters estimated in Model I is 
(K+1). In the present research, К, the 
number of explanatory regressors (using four 
binary regressors for the region-of-origin 
variable), is 11, so that the number of 
parameters estimated in Model I is 12. 

The next model in the hierarchy, Model II, 
specifies an equation with a common vector 
of slope coefficients but different intercepts 
for each respondent: 


Model II: Ry = Boi + 2 Beat £v 
(i : 


=E У). 0 


This model removes the restriction of a 
common intercept, thereby increasing the 
number of parameters estimated to (K+N). 
Since N is 12 in this research, the number of 
parameters estimated in Model II is 23. 

The last model, Model III, specifies a 
unique vector of slope coefficients as well as 
a unique intercept for each respondent: 


y= 


Model III: Ry = Bo + 5, Jia €iv 
(i = Ty: = M 
v= 1,...,V. (3) 


This model removes the common slope vector 
constraint, thereby further increasing the 
number of parameters estimated to [N(K + 1)]. 
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In the present case, the number of parameters 
estimated in Model III is 144. 

The tests appropriate to this analysis are 
three. First, we test the hypothesis of a 
common intercept, viz, that all respondents 
can be described by the same intercept, 
conditional on a common slope: 


Во: = = Bon. 


Test I compares Models I and II. 

Second, we test the hypothesis of a 
common slope vector, viz., that all respon- 
dents can be described by the same vector of 
slope coefficients: 


Ho: (4) 


Ho: Bu = жш; (5) 


= Bus, 
where B, denotes the slope vector. Test II 
compares Models II and III. 

Finally, we test the hypothesis of overall 
homogeneity of the regressions across respon- 
dents, viz, that all respondents can be 
described by the same intercept and the same 
slope vector: 

Ho: В, = . = By, (6) 
where B denotes the full parameter vector. 
Test Ш compares Model I and Model Ш. 

Estimation strategies. The foregoing gen- 
eral framework for the analysis of factorial- 
survey data can be implemented in two ways, 
corresponding to the measurement properties 
of the judgments collected from respondents. 
If the ratings are reasonably assumed to 
constitute a continuous scale of a quantitative 
variable, then the estimation procedures of 
classical ordinary least-squares (OLS) are 
appropriate, and, indeed— given the experi- 
mental design — yield estimates that are best 
linear unbiased (BLUE).!? However, if the 
ratings are thought to constitute an ordinal 
scale of qualitative categories, then the 


10 Note the perfect orthogonality produced by 


the Rossi design with the "cooperation" of the 
respondents. The Rossi method by constructior 
yields orthogonality. However, orthogonality can 
be destroyed if respondents selectively (i.e., 
differentially) choose which vignettes to rate and 
which not to rate. In the present case, every 
respondent who returned the instrument returned a 
complete set of ratings—hence the perfect orthog- 
onality and hence the safeguarding of the experi- 
mental character of the Rossi design. 
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assumptions for OLS fail, and the appropriate 
estimation procedure entails recasting the 
three models into their counterparts in an 
ordered-response framework (Amemiya 1981; 
Maddala 1983; Winship and Mare 1984). 

This recasting requires a protocol for 
collapsing the observed numerical ratings into 
J categories and an assumption concerning 
the distribution of the error term; the most 
commonly used distributional assumptions 
are the normal, giving rise to the ordered- 
probit model, and the logistic, giving rise to 
the ordered-logit model. Accordingly, the 
one-equation statements of each of the three 
statistical models become three-equation state- 
ments. For example, the one-equation state- 
ment of Model I becomes the following 
three-equation statement, incorporating the 
logistic distributional assumption: 


Model I: К, = Bo + % BhA kiv + ё 
b= Ieee wc} 
у= 1,...,У, (7) 


в, = LO, m /3) 
Liv =] if Ор] < Risay 
О = 1,...,Л 


In both the OLS and the ordered-response frame- 


works, the R; are treated as continuous. How- 


ever, in the OLS framework the К, are treated 
as observable ratings; in the ordered-response 
framework they are treated as unobservable, 
only the ordinal Z;, being observable. 

We perform all analyses twice, using both 
the OLS and ordered-response estimation 
strategies. The estimation procedure for the 
OLS framework is straightforward; there is 
not much difficulty in obtaining the parameter 
estimates or in obtaining the residual sums of 
squares used to perform the heterogeneity 
tests, which are conventional F-tests of a set 
of linear restrictions (Johnston 1984; Judge et 
al. 1985). The estimation procedure for the 
ordered-response framework, described by 
McKelvey and Zavoina (1975), Maddala 
(1983), and Winship and Mare (1984), uses 
maximum-likelihood techniques; the rating 
scale is collapsed into five categories (J — 5). 
The homogeneity tests are implemented: by 
constructing the likelihood ratio, based on the 
log-likelihoods of the two models under 
scrutiny, and evaluating the statistical signifi- 
cance of the resultant chi-squared statistic.!! 





п From the perspective of statistical theory, the 
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The OLS and the ordered-response estima- 
tion strategies differ in two ways relevant to 
the present research. First, while unique OLS 
estimates of the parameters of Model III can 
be obtained either by estimating separate 
regressions for each respondent or by estimat- 
ing one grand pooled regression in which the 
regressors include a full set of respondent 
dummies and dummy-slope interactions, the 
ordered-response estimates of these parame- 
ters will differ somewhat depending on the 
respondent subset included in the sample (viz, 


one respondent or several respondents or all 


respondents). Second, whereas the residual 
sums of squares used to perform the heteroge- 
neity tests in the OLS framework are easily 
obtained, the log-likelihoods used to perform 
the heterogeneity tests in the ordered-response 
framework are more difficult to obtain. In 
particular, the log-likelihood for Model Ш is 
obtained from a grand pooled model in which 
the number of parameters to be estimated is 
equal to the number of substantive 
parameters[M(K+1)] plus the number of 
ancillary scaling parameters [J-2]. The maxi- 
mum number of parameters of an ordered- 
response model that cari be estimated with our 
computational software is 90, substantially 
lower than the 144 substantive parameters 
that must be estimated in Model III. Fortu- 
nately, the vignette deck structure provides a 
natural way to divide the sample; hence, 
heterogeneity tests in the ordered-response 
framework are performed on two subsets of 
the data, corresponding to the two vignette 
decks. 


Predicting the Staff Recommendation 


Given that 12 of 22 staff members provided 
judgments, the research results would enable 
the following predictions: If staff consensus is 
taken to mean agreement by at least a simple 
majority and if Model I is not rejected, then 
the point system embodied in Model I would 


likelihood-ratio chi-squared test of heterogeneity is 
as conventional as the OLS-based F test. (See the 
classic foundation laid by Neyman and Pearson 
(1928).) However, partly because of the high 
computational costs which until the advent of 
powerful microcomputers characterized maximum- 
likelihood estimation, social scientists have only 
recently begun to routinely perform the likelihood- 
ratio, Wald, апа Lagrange-multiplier tests based 
on the maximum-likelihood estimation strategy. 


` Al 
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Table 2. Characteristics of the Respondents' Ratings of the Desirability of Prospective Immigrants 


Respon- Min- Percent Percent Percent 
dent Mean S.D. imum Maximum Negative Zero Positive V 
01 76.250 18.7340 50 100 0.0 0.0 100.0 40 
02 5.625 36.9023 -75 75 35.0 17.5 47.5 40 
03 0.0 0.0 0 0 0.0 100.0 0.0 40 
04 18.125 40.0270 -15 75 25.0 20.0 55.0 40 
05 27.500 59.5926 — 100 100 27.5 10.0 62.5 40 
06 B 8.875 23.2458 — 50 55 35.0 0.0 65.0 40 
07 35.000 26.4333 0 75 0.0 20.0 80.0 40 
08 47.500 17.7229 25 75 0.0 0.0 100.0 40 
09 ' .325 47.6000 — 75 88 40.0 20.0 40.0 40 
10 20.600 ' 34.8857 50 85 20.0 10.0 70.0 40 
11 — 6.125 58.4905 — 100 100 45.0 12.5 42.5 40 
12 ' 29.375 25.2472 0 75 0.0 27.5 72.5 40 
21.9208 42.4813 — 100 100 18.96 19.79 61.25 480 
be recommended to the Commissioners. On Respondent Heterogeneity 


the other hand, if all 12 respondents have 
idiosyncratic point systems, then no particular 
point system would be recommended by the 
staff, since even if all 10 nonrespondents 
unanimously support the view of one of the 
12 respondents, their number would not reach 
the requisite simple majority. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 reports the characteristics of each of 
the 12 respondents’ ratings. As shown, only 
one respondent ignored the visa-applicant 
attributes, thus manifesting support for the 
immigrant-selection procedures that make no 
: distinction among persons. The rest of the 
respondents appear to favor a system of 
granting preference to some applicants over 
others, based on the applicants’ personal and 
^. demographic attributes. 


Are Immigrants Desirable or Undesirable? 


The results reported in Table 2 suggest that 
the respondents were on the whole rather 
favorable to the immigration of the visa 
applicants described in tbe vignettes. The 
mean rating for the entire sample was about 
21.92. Only one respondent had a negative 


mean rating. Five respondents, including the: 


zero-variance staff member, assigned no 
negative ratings; the proportion negative of all 
ratings was about 18.96. Two respondents 
assigned exclusively positive ratings; the 
proportion positive of all ratings was about 
61.25.12 


12 Note how the respondent-specific rating 


OLS estimates. Table 3 summarizes the OLS 
estimates of the three models and the 
OLS-based tests of the three homogeneity 
hypotheses. The first test contrasts Models I 
and II. The F-statistic for this test is 21.0923, 
with degrees of freedom 11 and 457, so that 
we reject the hypothesis of a common 
intercept (conditional on a common slope 
vector) at well beyond the .001 level. Next, 
we test the null hypothesis of a common 
vector of slope coefficients. Comparing 
Models II and III produces an F-statistic of 
7.5978, with 121 and 336 degrees of 
freedom, so that we reject the null hypothesis 
at beyond the .001 level. Finally, we test the 
null hypothesis of overall homogeneity across 
respondents. Contrasting Models I and III 
yields an F-statistic of 11.7928, with 132 and 
336 degrees of freedom, leading to rejection 
of the null hypothesis, again beyond the .001 
level. Thus, the results of Table 3 indicate 
pervasive inter-respondent disagreement. !? 
Given the failure of the homogeneity 
hypotheses, we report only the Model III 
estimates. The 12 within-respondent regres- 
sions are shown in Table 4. The values of R? 


distributions constrain the alternative strategies for 
respondent-specific maximum-likelihood estima- 
tion; for example, the ordered-logit equation for 
Respondent #08, for whom J —2, would reduce to 
a binary logit. 

13 To check for the possibility that inclusion of 
the zero-variance respondent may cause the 
homogeneity hypotheses to fail, the models were 
re-estimated after eliminating this respondent's 
forty ratings. The homogeneity tests again fail; 
they do so at similarly robust levels of statistical 
significance. 
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Table 3. Summary of Estimated Models and Heterogencity Tests: OLS on Full Sample of Original Data (12 


Model/Test 


Model I: 
К, = Bo + ВХ, + в 


Model I: Common Slope and Differential Intercepts (23 parameters) 


Ry = Ва + УВХь, + в 


F-ratio 


m (d.f.) 


Common Intercept and Common Slope (12 parameter) 


8.6370 


0.1687 
та (11, 468) 


16.1691 
(22, 457) 


0.4487 


Model Ш: Differential Slopes and Differential Intercepts (144 parameters) 


Ry = Ва + 5 Buin + Ew 


Test of Differential Intercepts: Model I Versus Model II 
Boi =... = Bow 


Test of Differential Slopes: Model II Versus Model Ш 


By =... = By 


Test of Differential Regressions: Model I Versus Model Ш 


B, =... = By 


range from .42 to .91 (with R? undefined for 
the respondent who rated all applicants 
equally). The median is .82. Nine of the 11 
values exceed .79. Thus, it appears that the 
included visa-applicant characteristics are 
used by 11 respondénts in an internally 
ordered and coherent fashion, and that, for 
most of these respondents, omitted factors 
and chance account for relatively small 
amounts of the variation in the desirabinty 
ratings. !4 

Maximum-likelihood ordered-logit esti- 
mates. Table 5 summarizes the deck-specific 
model estimates and homogeneity tests in the 
ordered-response framework.!5 The first test 
contrasts Models I and П. The chi-squared 


14 The value of R? for the “grand” unrestricted 
Model III equation is .85, which is equal to one 
minus the ratio of the residual sum of squares to 
the total variation in the dependent variable. The 
corresponding F-ratio is 13.57. 

15 Maximum-likelihood estimation, though con- 
ceptually simple, may prove troublesome in 
practice. When the models have many parameters 
to be estimated, as in the present case (in Model III 
in Deck 1, for example, 72 substantive parameters 
plus three scaling parameters), the process to 
Convergence may take many rounds (each round 
beginning with a fresh set of initial values) and 
many iterations per round. A full report of the 
estimation details, including number of rounds and 


0.8524 13.5700 


(143, 336) 


21.0923 
(11, 457) 


7.5978 
(121, 336) 


11.7928 
(132, 336) 


statistic, based on the likelihood ratio, for this 
test is 118.26 in Deck 1 and 45.74 in Deck 2, 
with 5 and 4 degrees of freedom, respec- 
tively, so that we can reject the hypothesis of 
a common intercept (conditional on a com- 
mon slope vector) at well beyond the .001 
level. To test the null hypothesis of a 
common vector of slope coefficients, we 
compare Models II and III. The values of the 
chi-squared statistic obtained from the likeli- 
hood ratio are 285.14 in Deck 1 and 110.02 in 
Deck 2, with 55 and 44 degrees of freedom, 
respectively. Thus, in both decks we reject 
the null hypotheses at well beyond the .001 
level. The third test contrasts Models I and 
III. The likelihood ratio leads to values of the 
chi-squared statistic of 403.40 in Deck 1 and 
155.76 in Deck 2, with 60 and 48 degrees of 
freedom, respectively. The null hypothesis of 
a common regression across respondents is 
decisively rejected. . 

Thus, the maximum-likelihood/ordered- 
logit (ML/OL) estimation strategy leads to the 
same substantive conclusion as the OLS 
estimation strategy: Respondents disagree on 
the direction and magnitude of the effects of 
the attributes of visa ишш on their 
desirability as immigrants. 


iterations per round, is available from the author The ML/OL parameter estimates of Modi 9 


for one year following publication of this article. Ш are reported in Table 6. As in 9015 ; 
dii | KS " j. 
| | 4 б 


pf 


Table 4. 
VarfResp (1) 
Sex 4007 
(0.151) 
Age ~~ 0.2714 
(2.557) 
Education 1964 
(0.587) 
English .0615 
(0.765) 
Job Offer 20.3143 
(8.700) 
Citizen 27.5000 
Sibling (12.100) 
Visas —-0.5634 
(1.826) 
Africa ~ 6.2700 
(1.216) 
Asia ~ §.2571 
(1.036) 
Caribbean 4.1737 . 
(1.081) 
Latin America ~ 5.7908 
(1.538) 
Intercept 67.0297 
(9.900) 
R-quared .8943 
F-ratio 21.54 


23.7500 


(4) 


G) 


3.6991 
(0.311) 
1.4237 
(2.995) 
~ 2.0414 
(1.363) 
1.4589' 
(4.053) 
36.7338 
(3.512) 
42.5000 
(4.175) 
2641 
(0.191) 
— 52.8825 
(2.289) 
— 18.7745 
(0.826) 
—8.1477 
(0.471) 
47.2859 
(2.804) 
—125.3047 
(4.132) 
7905 
9.60 
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(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) . (11) (12) 

5.6810 2.7294  —0.0082 — 23.0559 —0.5104 12.5049  — 10.6865 
(1.779) 0.677) (0.118) (3.722) (0.078) (1.298) (2.256) 
~ 0.5198 1144 5301 —2,7063 0045 | —3.7629 —0.3916 
(4.076) (0.711) (2.5884) (10.941) (0.017) (9.780) (2.070) 
2.0709 .6433 10410 —2.0101 2.2796 —1,0522 1.9703 
(5.154) (1.269) (1.611) (2.579) (2.773) (0.868) Q.307) 
.5019 0.1337 .2513 ‚0109 .5559 ‚3114 0494 
(5.198) (1.097) (1.618) (0.058) (2.814) (1.069) (0.345) 
19.0634 38.5294 11.0008 39.9338 39.3473 35.0663 36.9025 
(6.795) (10.882) (2.585) (7.339) (6.854) (4.143) (8.869) 
15.2500 30.0000 0.0000 8.1500 26.7000 3.2500 23.7500 
(5.768) (8.704) (0.000) (1.539) (4.778) (0.394) (3.864) 
= 1.7424  —0,0916 — —0.5058 — —0.2882  —1.6324  —0.3972 | —0.0063 
(4.700) (0.196) (0.848) (0.401) (2.152) (0.355) (0.011) 
15.2089 2.4236 —10.4700 —– 16.8427 -8.2340 — 18,2753 16.5351 
(2.455) (0.310) (1.051) (1.401) (0.649) (0.978) (1.799) 
~ 1.5202 1.5611 —21.1371  — 1.6846 THE 30.1972 9.4830 
(0.249) (0.203) (2.156) £0. £43) (0.064) (1.642) (1.049) 
-3.1015 —7.1144 —0.4183 7.5607  —3.1118 3.2932 8.1371 
(0.669) (1.216) (0.056) (0.841) (0.539) (0.378) (1.183) 
-7.8027  —5.1116 1.9047  —4.3679  —16.2982  —6.8875 9.9742 
(1.725) (0.895) (0.262) (0.498) (1.761) (0.505) (1.487) 
—31.1910 —5.0504  —0,2118 142.5117 —56.0327 136.5112 — 17.0649 
(3.755) (0.492) (0.016) (9.032) (3.296) (5.562) (1.414) 
9009 8779 * 5590 9111 8158 8575 8153 

23.15 18.31 3.23 26.09 11.27 15.32 11.23 


Notes: Absolute values of the t-ratios appear in parentheses beneath the corresponding parameter estimates. The 
equation for Respondent #03, who assigned zero ratings to all vignettes, has coefficients of zero for all regressors. 


estimates of Model III, cross-respondent 
differences are fully visible. 


‘Respondents’ Criteria for the Selection of 
Immigrants: The Idiosyncratic Point Systems 


We have established respondent heterogene- 
ity. Whether the observed ratings are treated 
as continuous or ordinal, the same conclusion 
of inter-respondent disagreement emerges. 
The within-respondent regressions reported in 
Tables 4 and 6 Constitute estimates-of each 
staff member’s personal point system. These 
can be used to explore the nature and extent 
of the differences across respondents in the 
way they use the visa-applicant attributes to 
form judgments concerning the visa appli- 


cants’ desirability as immigrants. However, 
because the rating scale does not possess a 
“fundamental” metric, the magnitudes of the 
slope coefficients cannot be directly com- 
pared across respondents. Thus, there are two 
main ways to explore the nature and extent of 
disagreement. The first is to compare the 
signs of the slope coefficients across respon- 
dents. The second is to compare the magni- 
tudes of the slope coefficients within respon- 
dent, making inter-respondent comparisons 
only of the within-respondent magnitude 
orderings. 

The estimated personal point systems differ 
somewhat across the two estimation strategies 
(of the 77 slope coefficients, 10 have opposite 
signs). Hence, the reader must assess the 


Table 5. Summary of Deck-Specific Estimated Models and Heterogeneity Tests: Maximum-Likelihood Ordered-Logit 





Estimates 
Log-Likelihood Heterogencity Tests 
Chi-Squared Likelihood Ratio, Chi-squared 

Deck Model I Model II . Model III Test I Test H Test Ш 
01 — 309.57 —250.44 ~ 107.87 — — — 

73.84 192.10 477.24 118.26 285.14 403.40 
df 11 16 71 5 55 60 
02 — 200.08 ~ 177.21 ~ 122.20 = o — 

72.83 118.58 228.59 45.75 110.01 155.76 
df 11 15 59 4 44 48 


Note: Rating is collapsed into five categories: [— 100, 


—51], [— 50, — 1], [0], [1, 50], and [51, 100]. Deck 1 


includes Respondents #1, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 12. Deck 2 includes Respondents #2, 4, 6, 8, and 10. 
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Var/Reap (1) (2) (4) (5) (6) ?) (8) (9) (10) an (12) 
Sex —18.8843 0.0818  —0.04949 —03777 1.8633  —0.6827 0.9038  —3.3333  —0.1392 5,8668  —0.6212 
(0.00 фо) 0909 (0.49 п) — (0.18 039) (п (бо) (213 0535 
Age —0.7093  —0.1875 0.0061 0.2328 -0.0763  —0.0181 0.0631  —0.3813  —0.0208  —0.7244 — —0.0446 
б) . (2.87) 0.22) (5.03) (1.13) (0.12) 0.47) (4.22) (0.28) (3.84) (0.65) 
Education 2.3633 0.5672 0.1695  ——0.2499 0.3666 0.1738 0.1960  —0.0963 02382 —02444 02207 
(0.04) (275) (1.89) Q.69) (1.95) (0.33 . (038 (0.32) (0.99) (0.88) 0.86) 
English —0.1182 —0.0096 0.0531 0.1941 0.0648 0.0010 0.0291 0.0233 0.0674 0.0837 0.0176 
Q0) бу) (1.56) (4.95 (144) бо) (бу — (56 — (10) 098) 029 
Job Offer 33.5806 3.2532 0.0528 5.0471 3.4540 5.5771 1.0168 6.5745 4.7820 7.5938 6.0022 
(0.0) (259  — (0.07 6.55) бу — 25 0359 QA з) 43) 6.29) 
Citizen 14.7336 2.7082 2.5964 6.4543 2.93620 5190 0.7215 1.4197 3.7876 0.3394 3.3254 
Sibling (0.00) (1.64) (4.27) (5.45) 0.7) (1.39) (0.45) (1.224) 02.55) (0.41) (1.74) 
Visas —2.4082  —0.1198 — —0.2207 0.2897 —0.2228 0.0322  —0.0624  —0.1302  —0.2059  —0.2860 0.0514 
(0.0) (0.75) (2.48) (2.53) 0.34) 0.07 (0.15) (0.54) (1.16) (1.46) (0.30) 
Africa 1.6747 5.2134 —1.6902 6.8948 1.3091 0.9258 | —2.4985 —1.6248  —1.2450  —1.0042 0.7224 
(0.01) 060 (0.89) (8.5) 04) (025 (019 б . (028 бз) о 
Asia 5.1035 4.0966 09862 —29457  —0.8546  —0.1067  —2.5858  —0.6992 0.8144 8.276 1.2704 
(0.03 (4) (0.50) (1.4) | (030 бо) бш)  — 029 (024 (193) (0.31) 
Caribbean 13.5649 —0.4320 0.7229 1.8181  —0.808$  —0.7138  —0.2382 0.8472  —1.3058 1.0085 0.6470 
(0.0) (015 0.63) (1.81) 0.39) 0.14 0.09 02) (0.55) (0.31) (0.23) 
Latin America 6.5493 —0.1395  —1.7690 8.7045  —2.8785 —0.3806 1.3405 0.0467  —1.8668 —4.55833 0.9229 
(0.03) (0.05) (1.79) (6.89) (1.53) (0.10) (0.33) (0.02) (078) (2.76) (0.34) 
Intercept 40.2158 3.8473 4.3611 -121587 1.7497 6.3192 5.5328 24.2939 2.4201 33.6466 14.5505 
(0.02) (0.8 (2,00) (4.465 — (0.4) б) 081) (47) бз) (449 (0.94) 


Notes: Rating is collapsed into five categories: [—100, —51], [—50, — 1], [0], [1, 50], and [51, 100]. 
Estimates were obtained separately for Deck 1 and Deck 2. Deck 1 includes Respondents #1, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 12. 


Deck 2 includes respondents #2, 4, 6, 8, and 10. Respondent #3, who was presented the Deck 1 vignettes, is 
excluded from this analysis (see Table 2). Thus, the total number of parameters estimated is 75 for Deck 1 and 63 for 


Deck 2. 


Estimates of the threshold parameters for the Deck 1 subsample are 5.8911, 9.0302, and 16.3093. For the Deck 2 


subsample they are 6.7378, 8.0966, and 14.6090. 


Table 5 reports the long-Likelihoods and chi-squared statistics. 
Absolute values of the fratios appear in parentheses beneath the corresponding parameter estimates. 


plausibility of the underlying assumption 
regimes. For example, a reader persuaded 
that S.S. Stevens was right and that the 
number-assignment technique generates a 
continuous response variable will tend to 
focus on the OLS estimates. 

Inspection of the results in Tables 4 and 6 
indicates that no two point systems are alike, 
not even qualitatively. Comparison of the 
between-respondent signs and of the within- 
respondent magnitude orderings leads to the 
following conclusions. First, only two visa- 
applicant characteristics were signed the same 
way by all respondents: having a job offer and 
having a sibling who is a United States 
citizen. Both of these increase. a visa- 
applicant's desirability by rather large amounts. 
The ML/OL estimates indicate that nine 
respondents assigned larger weights to the 
job-offer variable than to the citizen-sibling 
variable (in the OLS estimates, this figure is 
seven). 

Second, on all the other characteristics 
except region of origin, there was a range of 
agreement and disagreement. Of the four 
personal characteristics included, two pro- 


duce near-agreement and two produce an 
approximately even division of opinion. 
Under each estimation strategy, nine respon- 
dents found knowledge of English a favorable 
trait, moreover, in both cases, the two 
negative coefficients are statistically indiscern- 
ible. Eight respondents (the same eight under 
both estimation strategies) thought schooling 
increases a prospective immigrant's desirabil- 
ity; the three negative coefficients are small in 
magnitude and only one appears unambigu- 
ously statistically significant. The remaining 
two personal characteristics, age and gender, 
produced clear disagreements. The OLS 
estimates suggest that six respondents thought 
females more desirable as immigrants than 
males. However, for all respondents, under 
both estimation strategies, the gender differ- 
ential is less important than the job-offer 
differential, and for all but three respondents 
it is less important than the citizen-sibling 
differential. 

With respect to the contextual visas vari- 
able, the results show near-agreement. Ten 
and eight respondents, in the OLS and 
ML/OL estimates respectively, assigned neg- 
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ative coefficients to the percentage of United 
States immigrant visas going to fellow 
nationals. Although the magnitudes are small, 
the results suggest a clear discomfort with the 
prospect of having some national origins 
"overrepresented" among this country's im- 
migrants. 

Third, the largest disagreements to be 
found in Tables 4 and 6 involve region of 
origin. Since five regions were provided, the 
results could have produced 120 distinct 
orderings. Thus, absent consensus, the prob- 
ability of finding the same ordering more than 
once in a sample this small is close to zero. 
Indeed, the OLS estimates in Table 4 show 
that no ordering is repeated; as many possible 
orderings as there are respondents are real- 
ized. The ML/OL estimates in Table 6 
indicate that only one ordering is repeated 
twice (Respondents #04 and #11). Inspec- 
tion of the coefficients shows that the 
disparate views are strongly held. For exam- 
ple, in the OLS estimates (Table 4), Respon- 
dent #02 gives an applicant from Africa 53 
points more than an applicant from Latin 
America, while giving 23 points for a job 
offer and 24 points for having a citizen 
sibling. In the eyes of Respondent #02, not 
even having both a job offer and a citizen 
sibling would make a person from Latin 
America as attractive as a comparable person 
from Africa who has neither a job offer nor a 
citizen sibling. 

Thus, the statistical conclusion of inter- 
respondent disagreement can be given fuller 
interpretation: No two staff members' point 
systems are alike, not even qualitatively. That 
is, even ignoring differences in the weights 
assigned to visa-applicants' characteristics, 
no two staff members signed all the character- 
istics in the same direction. Staff disagree- 
ment is severe. !ó 


DISCUSSION 
Using the Rossi factorial-survey method, this 


16 Because personal information on the staff 
members was not collected, it is not possible to 
analyze either the determinants or the conse- 
quences of the idiosyncratic judgments. Why some 
staff members preferred older applicants to younger 
ones, or the extent to which their judgments would 
influence future political decisions—these are 
questions that the Rossi method would be able to 
answer, given information on respondents (Rossi 
and Berk 1985; Jasso and Choi 1988). 
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study investigated the direction and magni- 
tude of the effects of personal, kinship, 
market, and contextual attributes of visa 
applicants on their desirability as immigrants 
to the United States, as judged by members of 
the professional staff of the U.S. Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy. The judgments reveal both a lawful 
and coherent set of rules guiding each 
respondent's ratings and a complex weave of 
agreements and disagreements among respon- 
dents concerning the criteria for the selection 
of immigrants. The statistical tests we per- 
formed dictate rejection of all homogeneity 
hypotheses, suggesting that each respondent 
was guided by a personal and unique 
immigrant-selection equation with a unique 
intercept and unique weights attached to the 
visa-applicant attributes. 

Because the decision-making elite of inter- 
est was small and hence no personal data 
were collected, this study cannot elucidate the 
determinants of the respondents' personal and 
unique point systems for the selection of 
immigrants. Motivation may come from such 
disparate sources as a private theory of 
productivity or a private ideology of fairness. 

Only two attributes were signed in the same 
direction by all respondents. These are having 
a job offer and having a sibling who is a 
United States citizen. Note that in both of 
these cases, the immigrant-selection process 
is considering two requests: that of the visa 
applicant as well as that of the American 
petitioner/sponsor, that is, the American 
employer or sibling. Thus, these results may 
reveal, along with private predictions about 
the determinants of productivity and social 
adjustment, the public servant's abiding 
principle of pleasing constituents. 

The importance of region of origin was 
unexpected. The discussions at the Select 
Commission had focused on the consequences 
for productivity and social integration of such 
attributes as job offer, schooling, knowledge 
of English, and the immigration of co- 
nationals. Thus, the dummy variables for 
region of origin were included mainly to 
confirm the prevailing opinion that, net of 
language and schooling and the possibility of 
having large enclaves of single national-origin 
or linguistic groups, region of origin would 
have no effect. Our results indicate the strong 
operation of region of origin as a criterion of a 
visa-applicant's desirability, suggesting that 
other factors—factors not voiced at Commis- 
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sion deliberations and hence omitted from this 
research but evidently correlated with thé 
region of origin—may be at work. 

Region of origin not only exercised an 
unexpected effect, it also engendered the 
sharpest disagreements, leading to consider- 
able qualitative differences in the rank 
orderings-of regions of origin and to quantita- 
tive distinctions among applicants that were 
great enough to compensate (both positively 
and negatively) for the presence or absence of 
other desirable attributes. 

From a methodological perspective, Rossi's 
method appears to be a precision instrument 
for the sociological investigation of political 
decision-making and policy-formulation pro- 
cesses. No other method currently available 
permits empirical derivation of a quantitative 
approximation to a point system. Thus, it is 
ideally suited for analyzing decision processes 
involving the distribution of a benefit or a 
burden to multi-dimensional actors. More- 
over, as this paper shows, use of Rossi's 
method enables detection of interrespondent 
dissensus and identification of areas of 
agreement and disagreement, and as well is 
capable of revealing the operation of factors 
claimed to be irrelevant. More broadly, 
Rossi's method may lead to a new understand- 
ing of how the classes of phenomena, about 
which consensus does or does not exist, differ 
across societies and over time and of how 
they are related to other macrosocietal 
features. 

As the results reported in this paper would 
have us predict, the Commission staff did not 
recommend a point system for the selection of 
immigrants. "Despite considerable support 
for a point system," the profound disagree- 
ments over the attributes to be. included and 
their weights could not be overcome (U.S. 
Select Commission 1981b, pp. 396, 401-5). 
As the staff noted (U.S. Select Commission 
1981b, pp. 404), "Fundamental value ques- 
tions are at issue." The concept of a point 
system was reported to the Commissioners as 
a policy option. 

In the final tally of December 1980, the 16 
Commissioners voted unanimously to recom- 
mend creation of a new category of nonfam- 
ily/nonrefugee independent immigrants; by a 
nine-vote majority they voted to retain the 
current fifth-preference category for the 
siblings of U.S. citizens, the other seven 
Commissioners voting to restrict the sibling 
category to unmarried persons. The concept 
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of a point system for the selection of the new 
independent immigrants received two votes 
(U.S. Select Commission 1981а, pp. 136-39, 
376-77, 420). 


EPILOGUE 


On 23 February 1988, Senators Edward M. 
Kennedy and Alan K. Simpson, who had 
served on the U.S. Select Commission on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy, introduced 
legislation that would remove married sib- 
lings of U.S. citizens from the fifth- 
preference category and would create a new 
category of independent immigrants by com- 
bining the existing occupational-preference 
categories (third and sixth) and adding 50,000 
new visas. Visa allocation would be on the 
basis of a point system that would take into 
account education, skills, age, and English- 
language proficiency. 
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Duncan and Magnus Stenbeck 

The Life History Calendar: A Technique for . 
Collecting Retrospective Data, Deborah 
Freedman, Arland Thornton, Donald 
Camburn, Duane F. Alwin, and Linda 
Young-DeMarco 

Threshold Models of Diversity: Chinese 
Restaurants, Residential Segregation, and the 
Spiral of Silence, Merk Granovetter and 
Roland Soong 


A Method for Analyzing Backward Recurrence 
Time Data on Residential Mobility, Маш 
Baydar and Michael White 

Analyzing Change Over Time in a Continuous 
Dependent Variable: Specification and 
Estimation of Continuous State Space Hazard 
Rate Models, Trond Petersen 

Some Models for the Multiway Contingency | 
Table with a One-to-One Correspondence 
among Categories, Michael E. Sobel 

A Stabilized Newton-Raphson Algorithm for 
Log-Linear Models for Frequency Tables 
Derived by Indirect Observation, Shelby J. 
Haberman 

The Analysis of Cross-Classified Categorical Data 
from Complex Sample Surveys, J.N.K. Rao 
and D. Roland Thomas 

An Application of Item Response Theory to the 
Measurement of Depression, Nora Cate 
Schaeffer 

Evaluating a Multiple-Imputation Method for 
Recalibrating 1970 U.S. Census Detailed 
Industry Codes to the 1980 Standard, Donald 
J. Treiman, William T. Bielby, and Man-tsun 
Cheng 

Causality in the Social Sciences, Margaret M. 
Marini and Burton Singer 

Exploring Causal Structure with the TETRAD 
Program, Clark Glymour, Richard Scheines, 
and Peter Spirtes 

Causal Inference and Path Analysis, Paul W. 
Holland 

Discussion, Edward E. Leamer 


Sociological Theory 
Vol. 6, No. 2 (Fall 1988) 


Value Theory and the “Golden Eggs": 
Appropriating the Magic of Accumulation, 
Michael Macy 

Cultural Capital: Allusions, Gaps, and Glissandos 
in Recent Theoretical Developments, Michéle 
Lamont and Annette P. Lareau 

Transcending General Linear Reality, Andrew 
Abbott 

Sociological Metatheory: A Defense of a Subfield 
by a Delineation of its Parameters, George 
Ritzer 

The Contribution of Rational Choice Theory to 


Macrosociological Research, Debra Friedman 
and Michael Hechter Г 

Populist Politics, Communications Media, and 
Large-Scale Societal Integration, Craig 
Calhoun 

The Micro Contribution to Macro Sociology, 
Randall Collins 

The Micro-Macro Problem in Social Theory, 
Norbert Wiley 


Letters 


The Problem of Values and the Problem of Truth, 
Gerhard Wagner and Heinz Zipprian 

On Rickert's Solution to the Problem of Values, 
Guy Oakes 


Teaching Sociology 
Vol. 16, No. 2 (July 1988) 


Articles on Using Films and Videos 


Education for Survival: Using Films to Teach 
War as a Social Problem, James T. Hannon 
and Sam Marullo 

Teaching Sociological Theory through Video: The 
Development of an Experimental Strategy, 
Eleanor V. Fails 

Sociology and the Feature Film, C. Emory 
Burton 


Notes 


Teaching Writing with Word Processors, Craig 
B. Little 


Intimate Work: Teaching Sociologists to Write, 


Diane Vaughan 

The Introduction of Graduate Students to the 
Profession of Sociology, Stanley Eitzen 

Mastering Introductory Sociology: A Teaching 
Innovation, Juliet Saltman 

Teaching about Family Violence to an At-Risk 
Population: Insights from Sociological and 
Feminist Perspectives, Brenda D. Phillips 

Program Structure in the Small-College 
Department, Rodger A. Bates - 


: FACES: Five Components of Quality Teaching, 


Kathleen McKinney 


Book Reviews 


Film and Video Reviews 
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Cumulative Index 
of Sociology Journals 
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The Cumulative Index of Sociology Journals, published in early 1987, covers the 1971- 
1985 period. Compiled by Judith Lantz of Carbondale, it contains both an author and 
keyword or subject index. Books reviewed in any of the journals that are part of the Index are 
included in both the author and subject listings. The following ASA-sponsored publications 
are Included in the 780-page Cumulative Index: American Sociological Review, The Amer- 
сап Sociologist, Contemporary Sociology, Journal of Health and Social Behavior, Social 
Psychology Quarterly, Sociological Methodology, Sociological Theory, and 07098) of 
Education. 

In addition, both the American Journal of Sociology and Soclal Forces have been: 
incorporated into the Index. Their inclusion represents the Association’s first, and very 
preliminary, attempt to put together a single index of all ae sociology journals. Future 
editions will include a larger number of journals. 

The Cumulative Index is available to ASA members for $37.50, to non-members for $48.50 

‘and to Institutions for $65.00. Send prepaid orders to: ASA Executive Office, 1722 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Act now to get this valuable new resourcel 
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Please send me________copy [copies] of The Cumulative Index of 
| Sociology Journals. 

i | have enclosed my check for made out to ASA. 
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Please return this form and your check to the ASA Executive Office, 
l 1722 N Street NW, Washington, DC 20036. 





